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_ Every person who maliciously 
cuts, defaces, breaks or injures 
any book, map, chart, picture, 
engraving, statue, coin, model, 
apparatus, or other work of lit- 
erature, art, mechanics or ob- 
ject of curiosity, deposited in 
_ any public library, gallery, 
_ museum or collection is guilty 
of a misdemeanor. 
Penal Code of California 
, 1915, Section 623 
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Whenwe imaginediit;we started _ 
witha clean.sheet.of aluminum. 





It all started with an unswerving belief in the future: What if we took the most common metal on e: 


the 1998 Audi AX 3. A visionary leap from Audi and Alcoa, the unique Audi Space Frame of the A8 take 


from its V8, for example.With a versatile new five-speed Tiptronic” #3 ES transmission that allow: 


drive or our legendary quattro’ all-wheel drive sets it apart from all else. The Audi A8. When we imagined i 


|-800-FOR-AUDI for more about the Audi A8 and a dealer near you or visit us at: www.audiusa.com. ‘Audi, “quattro” and the four rings embl 














num-—and fashioned the most uncommon luxury car the world has ever seen. Nothing less than 
y car to a place where lighter is stronger and safer. Where less allows room for more. More performance 


ise in aytomatic or shift away for gutsier performance. Even its choice of FrontTrak’ front-wheel 











2d trademarks,”A8” and “FrontTrak” are trademarks , ic” is a re trademark of Dr.Ing.h.c.F Porsche AG. ©1998 Audi of America, Inc. 
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MIDDLE: “Hurdy Gurdy” 28” high 


BOTTOM: “Stolen Kiss” 8” high 
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SEND $5 TO: 


Kay Worden, 24 Fort Wetherill Road, 
Jamestown, RI 02835, 


for a catalog showing some of het 


other sculptures. Or call (401) 423-1758. 








“NANCY COLLINS’S METHOD OF EXPRESSION 
IS LIKE A RAY OF SUNSHINE.” 


It was lovely to see the story on Ama- 
lienborg (“A Royal Restoration in Den- 
mark,” March 1998), perhaps the most 
elegant royal residence in Europe, and 
Christian VII’s renewed palace. I was 
born in Denmark in the same decade 
as Queen Margrethe, and the article 
was like a visit home. 

AGNETE Kay 

CaLGary, ALBERTA, CANADA 


Your two fantastic stories “Exotic Beau- 
ty on Long Island” and “New York 
Geometries” (March) reassure me that 
the adventuresome but precise mix of 
different artistic and cultural influences 
is an invaluable tool in the hands of ar- 
chitects and designers. Now I know that 
my Lebanese and Venezuelan back- 
ground will be an inspiration rather 
than an obstacle in the design and deco- 
ration of my new house. 

AstTrip MATTAR 


Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 


The March issue was terrific. Nothing 
beats Architectural Digest when it pub- 
lishes such a splendidly diverse group of 
homes and lifestyles. Well done! 
MarrHew WHITE 

PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


I recently discovered Nancy Collins’s 
delightful article (Guest Speaker) in the 
March issue. Collins’s method of ex- 
pression is like a ray of sunshine. A 
good example is “Instantly fatigued, I 
dropped into a chair (Louis XIV? Herb 
the First? Who knew?).” I am a Herb 
the First. 

HERBERT J. WEBER 

LAKEWOOD, ILLINOIS 


I was appalled to see that your magazine 
condones the collecting of purloined 
Asian cultural artifacts. The article 
“Swiss Diplomacy” (March) draws at- 
tention to the four Chinese ancestral 
portraits on page 196. Portraits of this 
genre are intended for ancestor worship 
and are typically painted while a person 





is alive. After the subjects’ death, the 
portraits are used as objects of worship 
and are presented with offerings on an | 
ongoing basis. Many times these por- 
traits are stolen from family temples 
and sold as collectible art. Architectur- 
al Digest, a magazine that prides itself 
on being culturally astute, should have 
known that this was in poor taste. 

D. JONATHAN BILODEAU 

Cuappaqua, NEw YORK 


I was disappointed with the photo cov- 
erage of the residence featured in 
“Fresh View for Tennessee” (March). 
After reading the text, I realized that 
the pictures did not do justice to the de- 
scribed qualities of the house. For ex- 
ample, the photos give no hint of the 
sheer size of the building. I would have 
liked to see some views that revealed | 
the scale and demonstrated how that 
much space is actually used. 
Eric WENOCUR 

SILVER SPRING, MARYLAND , 
I was delighted to see your well-written 
article about my favorite people and 
places (“AD Shopping: Tokyo Tradi- 
tions,” March). I thought you should 
know that the Okinawan bottle on 
the tansu at the store Kashou (page 
64) was used not for oil but for holding 
Okinawan liquor, which is served on 
celebratory occasions. 

Betty HOFFMAN 

OKINAWA, JAPAN 


I have enjoyed Architectural Digest for 
years and have traveled with you around 
the world. However, other than an arti- 
cle about Dan Aykroyd’s farmhouse that 
appeared several years ago, I haven’t 
seen many articles about Canadian 
homes, architects or designers in your 
magazine. I would certainly like to 
know what is happening in my own 
country so that I can compare it with 
what I see elsewhere. 

CAROLE BEATON 

BANFF, ALBERTA, CANADA 





The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 6300 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90048. 
E-mail: letters@archdigest.com 
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Jaipur, India, last December; and new interiors by Barbara Barry in Manhattan, Craig 


Over the years, we’ve had the privilege of publishing some of the 
world’s best writers in our pages. None was more lucid, more knowl- 
edgeable or more entertaining than Brendan Gill. In his many arti- 
cles for Architectural Digest, he wrote on everything from architecture 
to Hollywood to his beloved New York City, each piece distinguished 
by his vigorous intellect, his unflagging enthusiasm and his incomparable prose style. 
Fittingly, our tribute to Brendan Gill, which appears on page 26 of this issue, has been 
fashioned from his own words. In our August issue, look for a summer house that archi- 
tect Faquelin Robertson designed for 60 Minutes producer Don Hewitt on the east end 
of Long Island; an exclusive tour of the breathtaking Rajvilas hotel, which opened in 
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Wright in Utah and Stanley Falconer on Chicago’s North Shore. 


Paige Rense 
Editor-in-Chief 





GIN ALHADEFF’s memoir, 
The Sun at Midday: Tales of a 


Mediterranean Family, was 


re 


OMERY 


recently issued in paperback 


TE MONTG« 


by The Ecco Press. 





STEVEN M. L. ARONSON, an Architectural 
Digest contributing writer, is the author of 
Hype and the coauthor of Savage Grace. He is 
currently writing Class Act: The Life of Leland 
Hayward for Doubleday. 


BARBARA TAYLOR BRADFORD is the author 
of 14 novels, including A Woman of Substance, 
Act of Will, Remember and Angel. A Sudden 
Change of Heart will be published by Double- 
day early in 1999, 


BetH DUNLOP, an architecture critic and 
essayist living in Miami, wrote Building a 

Dream: The Art of Disney Architecture and 

Miami Trends and Traditions. 


BRENDAN GILL was an Architectural Digest 
contributing writer. See page 26 for a 


special tribute. 
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STEPHEN A. KLIMENT is an 
architect and writer living in 
New York. His book Writing 
for the Design Professional will 
be published by W. W. Nor- 
ton in July. 


ELIZABETH LAMBERT ts an Architectural Di- 
gest contributing writer who lives in London. 


ANN Lanpt has written for Art &% Antiques, 
The New York Times and Newsday and is a 
contributing editor for ARTnews. She is cur- 
rently working on an encyclopedia of art 
history for teenagers for Schirmer Books. 


Caro Lutry, a New York journalist, writes 
frequently about art and design in Asia. 


VicrorRiA NEWHOUSE is an architectur- 
al historian. Her latest book, Towards a 
New Museum, will be published this 
month by The Monacelli Press. 


Rosert REckK is an Architec- 
tural Digest contributing pho- 
tographer. His work appeared 
in the book Santa Fe Style, 
and he is collaborating on two 
books about noted architects 
for The Monacelli Press. 


BILLY CUNNINGHAM 


MiILprep F. SCHMERTZ, an architect and 
journalist, is a former editor-in-chief of 
Architectural Record. 


Juprru THURMAN, an Architectural Digest — 
contributing writer, is the author of Isak Di- 
nesen: The Life of a Storyteller, which won a 
National Book Award. She is completing Se- 
crets of the Flesh: A Life of Colette for Knopf. 





WILLIAM WEAVER, an 
Architectural Digest con- 
tributing writer, won PEN 
translation awards for The 
Name of the Rose and Fou- 
cault’s Pendulum by Umberto 
Eco. His book A Legacy of 
Excellence: The Story of Villa I 
Tatti was published last year 
by Harry N. Abrams. He is a 
professor at-Bard College. 





CyNTHIA ZARIN’s work has appeared in 

The New York Times Magazine and The New 
Yorker. Her most recent collection of poetry, 
Fire Lyric, was published by Knopf. 
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LONDON CACHE 


e has an architectural 


eye, and he combines 

interesting shapes and 
objects from different periods,” 
designer David Kleinberg 
(above) says of Jonathan Reed, 
who recently opened Reed, a 
showroom in London. He not 
only offers a selection of stream- 
lined antiques, such as a turn- 
of-the-century steel-and-oak 
architect’s table, a 19th-century 
military chest and an 18th-cen- 
tury Spanish fruitwood table 
with turned metal legs, he also 
sells his own designs, includ- 
ing an oversize wing chair up- 
holstered in cream canvas, a 


lattice-fronted sycamore-and- 
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mahogany cabinet and a slate- 
top table with a slate base in the 
form of an X. He also modern- 
izes antiques, covering an 18th- 
century Provengal sofa with 
khaki. “Our work is about con- 
trast and texture—the rough 
with the smooth, the textured 
with the plain,” says Reed. “Why 
not put a purple-velvet-clad li- 
brary ladder with oak treads 
together with a sleek bleached- 
oak-and-stainless-steel library 
table?” By appointment. Reed, 
151A Sydney St., London 

SW3 6NT; 44-171-565-0066. 


American Flag, right, 
from McAdoo Rugs 
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RUGS IN 
VERMONT 


he hooked wool rugs of 

Vermont’s McAdoo family 
have graced the floors of presi- 
dents, including George Bush, 
and both designers and celebri- 
ties, such as Candice Bergen 
(AD, Nov. 1994) and Ali Mac- 
Graw (AD, July 1997), have 
chosen from the more than 300 
patterns available at McAdoo 
Rugs. Decorators from Parish- 
Hadley have used the zebra and 
other patterns; others request 
custom-made designs. The ani- 
mal rugs are the most popular. 
“We draw the things we love,” 
says Cynthia McAdoo, who de- 
signs the rugs with her husband, 
Preston, and her mother-in-law, 
Cynthia. “Preston does the bird 
rugs, and his mother is very 
good with animals. I love draw- 
ing chickens.” The rugs are 
made of virgin wool in a 19th- 
century mill in North Benning- 
ton and by people working at 
home. McAdoo Rugs, | Pleas- 
ant St., North Bennington, VT 
05257; 802/442-3563. 


Lighthouse runner, 
right, from McAdoo 
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$2,500. 





SPOTEIGEEE 
ON MADRID 


have one rule with antiques 

—I only buy what I like,” 

says Spanish designer Rosa 
Bernal (right), whose show- 
room in Madrid is a fully deco- 
rated apartment. But Bernal 
doesn’t consider herself a deal- 
er. Although she keeps furni- 
ture, accessories and artworks 
for future design projects at the 
apartment, where her staff of 15 
works, she wants clients to see 
how she creates living and din- 
ing rooms, a gentleman’s study, 
a kitchen, a bedroom and a bath. 
Throughout are the antiques 
she uses in her interiors, which 
include everything from coun- 
try houses to financial compa- 
nies. Bernal offers the gamut, 
from antique sofas, bergéres 
and leather armchairs to an 
I8th-century English screen, a 
19th-century porcelain cat and 
an 18th-century rug made in 
Cuenca. By appointment. Rosa 
Bernal, Calle Lagasca 92, 28006 


Madrid; 34-1-431-22-21. 





arle Vandekar of Knights- 


bridge, known for 18th- 
century porcelain, portrait 
miniatures, Victorian shadow 
boxes and eglomise, has moved 


to a new space on Manhattan’s 


79 


Upper East Side, where long- 
time clients Mario Buatta and 
Betty Sherrill of McMillen 
Inc. look for Coalport, Spode, 
Chinese Export ware and Barr, 
Flight & Barr Worcester, made 


EARLE 


COURTESY 








during the Regency. A current 
passion of Paul Vandekar, who 
heads the English family’s an- 
tiques business, is wool-work 
pictures made by sailors in the 
19th century (above left and 





At Rosa Bernal in Ma- 
drid, a three-foot-tall 
gilt palm frond, above 





A 17th-century gilt- 
wood finial, above, 
from Rosa Bernal 


above). Some depict ships in full 
sail; others feature such images 
as London’s Tower Bridge. 
Earle Vandekar of Knights- 
bridge, 305 E. 61 St., New York, 
NY 10021; 212/308-2022. 





JAPANESE DECO 


’m a Japanese-art dealer, and 

I never thought I’d buy a 

book on Rodin, but he had a 
great influence on the early- 
20th-century craftsmen who be- 
came artists in their own right,” 
says Jeffery Cline. He and his 
partner, Bill Knospe, sell Japa- 
nese modernist and Art Déco 
objects at their Seattle gallery, 
Kagedo Japanese Art. “A 
group of these craftsmen went 
to Paris and visited Rodin, who 
told them they weren’t artists 
because art wasn’t on the sur- 





BENEDICTE PETIT 


face—it had to come from with- 
in,” says Cline. “They returned 
and began creating pieces that 
reflected the fusion of high- 
precision Japanese technique 
with Western ideas.” A writing 
box covered with red-, yellow- 
and black-lacquered patterns 
reveals Art Déco influences, and 
aca. 1918 Yamada vase with 
swirling inlaid metal lines shows 
the artist’s break with the Meiji 
tradition. Kagedo Japanese Art, 
520 First Ave. South, Seattle, 
WA 98104; 206/467-9077. 
oe 
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Japanese lacquered box 
at Kagedo in Seattle 
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Tino Zervudachi, 
above left, at Philippe 
Murat-David, above 


Japanese modernist 
vase, below, at Kagedo 





HAUTE IN 
PARIS 


s a boy, Philippe Murat- 

David would accompany 
his parents on shopping trips in 
Paris to look at Haute Epoque 
furniture. Murat-David now 
sells to designers the same fur- 
niture he admired as a youth. 
Tino Zervudachi, David Mli- 
naric’s partner, likes the anti- 
quarian’s range of pieces, from 
a 17th-century Savoie straw- 
work commode and an Arts 
and Crafts side table to a 1950s 
Gio Ponti chair, a Pierre 
Chareau console and a pair of 
20th-century green leather 
club chairs by Porteneuve. 
Since Murat-David loves Ital- 
ian furniture, one might find a 
Baroque armchair designed by 
Francesco Paolo Tedesco in the 
mix. Philippe Murat-David, 
3 rue de Beaune, 75007 Paris; 
33-1-42-61-64-53. 0 
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CELEBRATING BRENDAN GILL 


A PRODIGAL LEGACY OF WIT, ERUDITION AND PASSION 


Starting in 1979, the extraor- 
dinary writer, architectural 
preservationist and New York 
civic leader Brendan Gill, who 
died last December, wrote more 
than one hundred articles for 
Architectural Digest. We 
asked contributing writer 
Steven M. L. Aronson, who was 
the editor of eight of Brendan 
Gill’s books, to select excerpts 


from the formidable array of 


Gill’s Architectural Digest 
writings, which, Aronson notes, 
“add up to a kind of capsule bi- 
ography of Brendan with his 
lifelong passions.” We at Archi- 
tectural Digest were fortunate 
to count Brendan Gill among 
our friends. Above all, we re- 
main grateful to him for having 
lent us his remarkable voice 
over the past twenty years. 


r rHE BIG HOUSE IN HART- 
ford, Connecticut, where | 
was born, I began as a small 
child overturning all the 
that | 
enough to move and cover- 


chairs was strong 
ing them with sheets and 
blankets 


nearby 


from 
) the 
linen closet. By these means, 


borrowed 
beds or from 
| produced a 
many-colored tents and long 
dark vermiform passageways, 
which gave me something 
like the satisfaction that my 
prehistoric ancestors must 
have enjoyed in the dusky 
burrows of Newgrange....1 
speak freely of my exception- 
al gifts as an infant archi- 
tect because those gifts were 
never to be put to the test 
on a professional basis and 
therefore remain unchallenge- 
able.... As an amateur, I have 
been in a position to learn 
more about architecture than 
most architects ever possess 
the leisure to do. It is a feast- 
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variety of 


or-famine profession—some 
would call it, less kindly, 
a dog-eat-dog profession— 
and the scramble for survival 
precludes the delectable in- 
dolent scholarship that to the 
amateur is as natural as 
breathing.... The supreme 
advantage of architecture as 
an avocation (or, to put it 
somewhat more coarsely, as a 
hobby) is that one is con- 
stantly in its presence. One 
can collect favorite buildings 
and architects as other en- 
thusiasts 
stamps, but the expense in- 
volved is incomparably less. 


collect coins or 





Ee HAPPENED THAT IN I940 
my wife and I had come 
into possession of a small 
brown-shingled rustic bun- 
galow in Norfolk, Connecti- 
cut. It had been built be- 
fore the First World War 
as a summer hideaway for 
her parents, on a windswept 
meadow surrounded by deep 
pine woods, at the farthest 
possible remove from the 
main house on the property. 
By neighborhood standards 
the bungalow was little more 
than a shack, not intended to 
be observed by passersby, 
and until the moment when 
my wife and I comman- 


deered it as our summer 
hideaway, the expectation 
was that it would soon be 
torn down. (The estimated 
cost of demolishing it was 
five hundred dollars, which, 
in the late 1930s, struck her 
family as an imprudently 
large sum to spend upon 
causing something not to ex- 
ist.)... The towel racks in 
the two small baths were tree 
branches, some with sharp 
twigs still attached. A master 
of improvisation, my father- 
in-law had fashioned them 
by reaching through a win- 
dow, breaking the branches 
off an adjacent sapling and 
then spiking them into place 
along the wall. To dry one- 
self after a shower without 
drawing blood was a family 
art.... Despite such hazards, 
the bungalow was a place in 
which people had always 
been happy. 


Ae ARE SHELTERS ON 
every scale, for every 
purpose. Throughout the 
centuries, popes have been 
crowned in Saint Peter’s, that 
inhumanly vast marble house 
of God; monarchs equally 
adept at pomp have met on 
the Field of the Cloth of 
Gold, in tents like palaces. In 
contemporary life we carry 
out our customs in a more 
modest fashion, among the 
informal daily collaborations 
of private and professional 
life; still, our customs are not 
less precious to us because 
of how casually we embrace 
and (often enough) neglect 
them.... The lares and penates 
of the ancient Romans were 
true household gods; guard- 
ians of the hearth, who could 
ward off evil spirits and dan- 

continued on page 30 
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continued from page 26 

gerous occasions. Our household gods, 
in direct descent from these tutelary di- 
vinities, are our possessions. They can- 
not guard us—on the contrary, we have 
to be continuously guarding them—but 
they provide us with the ever-welcome 
nourishment of the familiar; they are 
sacred to us as standing for something 
stronger and longer-lasting than we 
are....Is it absurd for me—for all of us 
—to care so much for what are but ob- 
jects? Fortunately, my great teacher, 
William Butler Yeats, is eloquent on the 
subject. He believes in the holiness that 
objects acquire through age and associa- 
tion. He says we do well to keep them for 
as long as we can and then face bravely, 
in whatever generation, the likelihood 
of their loss. lam content with his dictum. 
I glance round from a painted leather 
fire bucket to a Chelsea cow to a red- 
brown ancient edition of Roderick Hudson, 
and gradually I feel good magic stealing 
into me. They will keep me, those little, 
disguised gods, safe against the dark. 





Ae HOBBY OF MINE IS TO TRACE 
the persistent dependence of Amer- 
ican culture on the culture of ancient 
Rome—a phenomenon all the more 
remarkable at the present time, when 
the teaching of Latin, to say noth- 
ing of the teaching of Roman history, 
has been largely abandoned by our 
schools and universities. ... Almost from 
the moment of its founding, the United 
States sought to mingle its roots with 
those of classic Rome. The very words 
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employed to define us as a nation, from 
United States to republic, president, Con- 
gress, senator and representative, are obvi- 
ously of Roman origin, and so initially 
was the architecture that was thought 
suitable for our public buildings: lofty, 
domed and pillared structures that 
would have looked perfectly at home 
in the Roman Forum. As for private 
dwellings, they, too, boasted many char- 
acteristic Roman traits, to the point 
where a plantation house of the ante- 
bellum period—again we are simulta- 
neously speaking Latin and English— 
built on the banks of the Mississippi 
might well be mistaken at first glance 
for a pagan temple on the banks of the 
Tiber....In the late nineteenth century 
and in the opening years of the twenti- 
eth, American architects saw nothing 
inappropriate in designing railroad 
stations in imitation of the Baths of 
Caracalla, banks in imitation of the Pan- 
theon and football stadiums in imitation 
of the Colosseum, and this prolonged 
aesthetic obeisance to Rome has sur- 
vived into our own time. 


a ONE MIGHT EXPECT, ARCHITECTS 
tend to be high on any list of born 
remodelers. One of the earliest of this 
company is the emperor Hadrian, who 
is given credit for designing the Pan- 
theon and the Temple of Venus and 
Rome, and who laid out in the green 
hills near Tivoli an estate that has re- 
mained a model for elegant country liv- 
ing ever since....As he crisscrossed the 
length and breadth of the Roman Em- 
pire, from England in the north (where 
he built the great wall named for him) to 
Palestine in the east, Hadrian would 
write back to the small army of archi- 
tects employed at the villa, urging them 
to carry out whatever expansions and 
refinements might have occurred to 
him in the course of his travels: baths, 
belvederes, fountains and temples, 
many of them so daring in style that 
they anticipated the Italian Baroque ar- 
chitecture of some fourteen centuries 
later.... Frank Lloyd Wright was every 
bit as ardent and persistent a remodeler 
as Hadrian. Little by little and decade 
by decade, he turned a comparatively 
simple house on a hilltop in Spring 
Green, Wisconsin, into a vast country 






















estate embracing thousands of acres. He 
called the house Taliesin, after a famous 
Welsh druid bard. In the 1930s he estab 
lished a second Taliesin, on a similarly 
extensive scale, in the desert outside 
Scottsdale, Arizona. Unlike Hadrian 
Wright had no slaves to do the hard 
physical labor of digging foundations, 
laying up masonry walls and framing 
timbered roofs. No matter! Instead, he 
created an ingenious system of dis- 
guised slavery, engaging a small army of 
disciples to put in long hours as labor- 
ers, field hands, house servants and 
draftsmen. Such was the force of his 
personality that these disciples paid 
Wright for the privilege of being at his 
beck and call. I used to visit Wright 
at one or another of the Taliesins, and 
it was wonderful to behold the gra- | 
ciousness with which the superb old 
rascal-genius would accept the drudg- 
ery of his serfs. 


Re THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE 
nineties, I predict a skull-cleaving 
donnybrook of opposing design inten- 
tions. To our bewilderment, in the sev- 
enties and eighties we found ourselves — 
swept up in a pell-mell retreat from the 
Miesian austerities of rectilinear space; 
on the heels of that retreat came a re- 
newal of interest in the long-abandoned ~ 
traditional principles of the Beaux Arts. 
Under the self-limiting label of Post- 
modern, classic Roman columns, Goth- 
ic tracery and a veritable tidal wave of 
Victorian brown shingles swept unim- 
peded across the landscape. Now in 
1990, I seem to detect that the parodic 
non-novelty of the Postmodern school 
has run its course. A similar fate is likely 
to befall the architecture of the so- 
called Deconstructivists, who wrestle 
with a deep thought until they can get it 
down on the ground and break its arm. 
The members of this school devise 
grand and sometimes impudent struc- 
tural follies, but nobody can deny that 
they do so with zest.... Indeed, it is my 
theory that zest, which I define as a lav- 
ish expenditure of energy in an affirma- 
tive, yea-saying fashion, is to be the 
hallmark of the decade of the nineties, _ 
in painting, sculpture, music and movie- 
making as well as in architecture. 
continued on page 32 
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continued from page 30 
Tis VENICE, NEW YORK IS A SEA-CITY, 
and like the Venetians of the Re- 
naissance its leaders have tended to be 
aggressive businessmen, eager to dis- 
play their wealth and puissance by 
building grand palazzi and campanili, 
the latter of which we call skyscrapers 
(the very word being itself originally a 
mariner’s term for a lofty sail).... Up to 
about twenty years ago, one of the chief 
defects of New York City was her lack 
of respect for the past.... Few New 
Yorkers appeared to have noticed any- 
thing peculiar about our custom of con- 
tinuous demolition and rebuilding, with 
each generation expunging every visible 
trace in brick, stone and mortar of its 
outmoded predecessors. The result of 
this anti-historical prejudice is that only 
a tiny remnant of eighteenth-century 
buildings remains in New York; of nine- 
teenth-century New York, much of it 
was in the course of being destroyed 
when, in the 1960s, the first organized 
attempts to preserve our local architec- 
tural heritage got under way... . Since 
that time, the cause of architectural 
preservation in New York City has 
seemed to flourish. Affirmatively, many 
individual buildings and a number of 
historic districts have been designated; 
negatively, certain catastrophes have 
been avoided. 





| ee MANY YEARS MRS. ONASSIS SERVED 
with me as cochair of the annual 
benefit dinner of the Municipal Art So- 
ciety in New York. She had joined the 
society in order to help us preserve 
Grand Central Terminal, at that mo- 
ment threatened with having a gro- 
tesquely high office skyscraper plumped 
down on its roof....It seemed to me—a 
friend, if not an intimate—that she 
played this public role with remarkable 
good humor....At the head of the re- 
ception line at one of our annual bene- 
fit dinners, I performed the wholly 
unnecessary task of introducing Mrs. 
Onassis to the hundreds of guests filing 
past us.... Sparkling in manner and ex- 
quisitely dressed, she would appear ea- 
ger to hear some anecdote begun by a 
pushy guest who, having successfully 
seized her hand, gave the impression of 
intending never to relinquish it. Mrs. 
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Onassis would disengage her hand and 
pass the guest swiftly along, with so 
charming an air of uninterrupted atten- 
tiveness that the end of the anecdote 
would be heard, to his considerable be- 
wilderment, by a fellow guest standing 
several feet away. Though the reception 
line seemed endless, the valorous Mrs. 
Onassis went on smiling. ... Nowadays 
the utility of good manners is largely ig- 
nored. We forget, as Mrs. Onassis took 
care not to, that they are a superlative 
means of self-protection—a sort of 
fortress, composed of words and ges- 
tures instead of stone and mortar, that 
cannot be breached except with our 
consent....On approaching Mrs. Onas- 
sis, new acquaintances would perceive 
that a distance measurable almost to the 
foot and inch stood between her and 
them, certainly then and perhaps in the 
future as well....She could accept a 
compliment without in the least surren- 
dering her sovereignty. Flattery estab- 
lished no bridge between her and the 
flatterer—however adroit the words 
chosen to praise her, her personal 
guardedness remained intact. 





EW ARCHITECTS IN HISTORY HAVE 
been able to resist the temptation to 
design their own houses, but surely no 
other architect in history has ever suc- 
cumbed to the temptation six times. 
Even so, there is reason to believe that 
Charles Moore, who on the threshold of 
sixty is only now approaching the peak 
of his career, will go on considering 
himself a highly desirable client. 


‘Oy HEARS BUILDERS PRATTLE OF 
“passive solar” houses, which is to 
say that when the sun shines on a house, 
the house is warmed by it; similarly, one 
hears young architects rhapsodize over 
“operable windows,” which are windows 
that, marvelous to relate, are capable of 
being opened and shut. The best bur- 
glar alarm in the world, and one that 
uses no electricity whatsoever, is a bark- 
ing dog; perhaps by the end of the 
eighties we will have invented a new 
name for him—Canicacophonic Sys- 
tems, Inc., would do in a pinch. 


IN THE POSSESSION OF 


eee 
children, grandchildren and great- 


© PEDRO E. GUERERO 


grandchildren, the owners of a house on 
Nantucket intended to create a summer 
place that would provide happy memo 


ries for the entire family, and not alone 


for the four generations who enjoy the 


property today but for uncounted fu- 
ture generations as well. Whether con- 


sciously or unconsciously, this intention | 


appears to lie behind the building of al- 
most every summer place, for it is in 


summer that we succeed in coming to- | 
gether and weaving more of the fabric | 
of family affection than in any other 
season....If it is characteristic of sum- | 
mer places to foster family affection, it | 
is also characteristic of them (as it is of — 


families) to keep expanding. No one can 


doubt that someday a member of the | 
third or fourth generation of this family | 
will find some means of shinnying — 


up the beams that support the twenty- 


seven-foot-high octagonal cupola of | 


the poolhouse and stake a claim to 


that high, breezy place as his secret 


kingdom within a kingdom. And why 
not? What are heights for if not to be 
challenged by a child? 4 





ae. THIS DAY OUR BODIES RESPOND 
chemically to the stimuli faced by 
our ancestors millennia ago. When we 
are frightened, the hair stands up on the 
back of our necks and adrenaline pours 
through our systems, assuring, among 
other things, that our blood will clot 
readily if we should be wounded. Surely 
it follows that our DNA also directs our 
responses in respect to shelter, which 
for our ancestors was a radically useful 
contrivance for survival. Despite his 
delicately modulated voice, his dandy- 
ism, his invincible gentlemanly arro- 
gance, Frank Lloyd Wright was emo- 

continued on page 41 
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In our quest to create 
a truly remarkable machine, 
we knew It had to have 


three essential elements. 





$28,895 fully equipped 


Base MSRP includes destination. Tax and options extra 


Introducing the all-new 1999 Chrysler 300M. The stance 
alone is defiant. But look beneath the skin of this vehicle and 
its real daring emerges. For starters, there’s a remarkably light- 


weight, all-aluminum, high-output 3.5 liter engine, delivering 





a massive 253 horsepower. Valves? No less than twenty-f 
in an engine which is the most potent, naturally aspirat 
V6 motor in an American sedan today. Small wonder, th 


that the new 300M can also boast being the most power 


Ss sedan in its class. High-performance anti-lock brakes 
IW-speed traction control provide optimum control during 
g and accelerating, and the steering system is, of course, 


ated for maximum response. Complete everything with 


an aggressively tuned, fully independent suspension system 
coupled with seventeen-inch low-profile tires and one is 


left with a very clear impression: The new Chrysler 300M is a 


machine that is passionately created for driving enthusiasts. 
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From the outside, the all-new Chrysler 300M has the definite back for easier entry. You'll also find such anomalies as heé 


appearance of a sports sedan. But, once inside, you'll discover eight-way power seats co-existing with electroluminesc 


amenities usually only associated with luxury cars. Unlock instrument-panel gauges that are all precision analog. A 
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ts you switch out of automatic and then manually — but two. And, naturally, there are leather-trimmed seats 


| gear changes up or down by simply flipping the stick | and luxurious “soft-touch” finishes throughout. The all-new 


right. Other luxuries include memory settings for the | 300M. It’s an intelligent approach to sports sedan design. 
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In 1955, Chrysler engineers started a revolution, stirring the 


passion of automotive enthusiasts the world over with the launch 
of the C-300. The idea was, in chief-engineer Bob Rodger's 


words, to create “an all-out engineering, high-performance, 


| 


pure driver's car.” We are proud to say that if we were 
describe the all-new 300M of today, those very same wo 
would apply. You see, the original Chrysler C-300 prow 


to be not only a breakthrough vehicle in terms of engineer 


lesign but a vehicle that has gone down in history as 


icas original muscle car. In no time at all, the C-300 made 
esence felt by shattering the Flying Mile record at 
ona Beach. Equally breakthrough is today’s 300M, a 


vehicle that is already critically acclaimed as one of those rare 
machines where engineering excellence translates immedi- 
ately into driving excellence. Presenting the all-new Chrysler 


300M. The technology has changed. But the soul lives on. 
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continued from page 32 
tionally, like all the rest of us, a shaggy, 
prognathous Neanderthal. Back of the 
cape and the porkpie hat and the obses- 
sion with fast cars was a man exception- 
ally well attuned to the earth and the sky 
and exceptionally open to anger and 
fear and lust, and when he found in his 
late teens that the gift in his mind and 
hand was for making shelter, almost at 
once and without the bedevilment of 
a lengthy self-examination he began 
shaping volumes of space that hugged 
the earth and looked up at the sky and 
were intended to be vehemently, pas- 
_sionately lived in. Unhesitatingly, he 
followed the chromosomal program 
whose source was at the time unknown 
to him and to the rest of the world.... 
Wright sensed that we perennially agi- 
tated and uneasy primates rejoice in the 
light and fear the dark. And precise- 
ly for that reason, Wright took care 
to give us houses that, facing south, 
_ opened their windows and doors by day 
_to the sun and air, with roofs rising to 
embrace as much blue sky as possible. 
To the north the roofs of a Wright 
louse tend to pitch downward, in order 
to nuzzle animal-like against a protec- 
tive flank of earth. When night falls, 
curtains—once they would have been 
dried skins—are drawn against the dark, 
peopled as we all secretly suspect (and 
are right to suspect) with unseen adver- 
Saries crouched waiting to spring. At 
night in a Wright house we withdraw to 
the low-ceilinged end of some favored 
family room, where a fire has been kin- 
dled on a broad stone hearth—fire, the 
first of our enemies to be tamed and 
made a friend—and take from it warmth 
and light. And later, on going to bed, we 
lie snug and safe all the night long, in a 
cave of Wright's devising. 


= GENTLEMAN ARCHITECT F. BUR- 
rall Hoffman, Jr.’s house in Hobe 
Sound, Florida, is, in its actual dimen- 
sions, a,cottage, with only a handful of 
rooms, but it possesses, both inside and 
out, an air of dignity that falls just short 
of grandeur. Moreover, one senses that 
the degree of this falling short has been 
exquisitely calculated to establish the 
nature of the social relationships that 
the structure means to make possible. In 
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that silent speech peculiar to architec- 
ture, the house quite clearly announces, 
“I do not pretend to be a palace. Oh, 
dear, no! Nevertheless, you see what an 
ample forecourt I have—the cars of a 
number of guests can be safely accom- 
modated there. My little iron-railed 
front stoop is, of course, a stoop, and my 
vestibule is simply a place to say hello 
and good-bye in, but thanks to its ex- 
ceptionally high ceiling and the high 
doors giving onto the garden, my living 
room seems, does it not, far bigger and 
more hospitable than you could possi- 
bly have expected it to be? So, I daresay, 
does my dining room, in part because it 
is an octagon instead of a square—Jef- 
ferson knew that trick of deceiving the 
eye by multiplying surfaces. My master 
bedroom lacks closets; I am of Euro- 
pean descent and so prefer armoires. As 
for a guest bedroom, I provide a cozy 
enough little one, tucked away in an ad- 
jacent pavilion.” 


a PHOTOGRAPHER ANSEL ADAMS 
encompassed in his person as well 
as in his work the grand scale and the 
bluff generosity of spirit that we think 
of as symbolizing the best of our western 
traditions.... His photographs, notable 
for the boldness of their composition, 
depict the world of nature in so readily 
accessible a fashion that, looking at them, 
we seem able to feel in our fingertips the 
roughness of bark, the smoothness of 
stone, the softness of snow falling. 


a FURNITURE MAKER AND SOCIAL 
reformer Gustav Stickley believed 
so ardently in the need to transform the 
showy, materialistic society of his day 
that, in the way of many a prophet be- 
fore him, he mistook the public’s tem- 
porary interest in what he called the 
“fine plainness” of Craftsman furniture 
and house design for a permanent con- 
version; when that interest passed, he 
fell silent. To his credit, he did so in 
a way rare among prophets, which is 
to say without apparent bitterness. 
He died in 1942, at the age of eighty- 
four.... The story goes that Stickley 
designed the first electric chair to be 
employed in New York State—a chair, 
still in existence though not in use, that 
certainly embodies his prescribed “fine 
plainness” of design. 


Gy: THE HEELS OF THE PROFESSIONAL 
artists who made up the Hudson 
River School came an army of amateurs 
who sought to set down some record of 
their response to the teachings of na- 
ture. For the most part, they were peo- 
ple who enjoyed roughing it—hunters, 
fishermen and the like—in what they 
thought of as the Great Outdoors. 
Much of the art they produced was for 
themselves, though some of it would be 
given to friends or be sold as souvenirs. 
They would draw and paint on whatev- 
er surface was most convenient for 
them—paper, canvas, birch bark, a dis- 
carded door—and in whatever medium 
they had grown accustomed to, whether 
pencil, chalk, watercolor or oils. The 
names of most of these hundreds of am- 
ateurs are lost to us, but their present 
anonymity would probably cause them 
little distress; unlike their professional 
contemporaries, they painted not in 
order to gain fame but to preserve 
an account of happy days and happy 
imaginings. That collectors of Ameri- 
can art at the very end of the twentieth 
century would seek out these humble 
works of theirs and pay high prices for 
them would no doubt have struck them 
as flabbergasting. 


le PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN FOR FAN MAGA- 
zines, Wallace Beery stands posed in 
various corners of his house in Beverly 
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Hills wearing a dark flannel jacket, 
striped white trousers and pointy black- 
and-white shoes. Despite the many 
years he has spent before the camera, he 
looks abashed in his role as a rich dude; 
a half smile hints that he would much 
prefer to be performing one of his cele- 
brated imitations of a disheveled slob. 
He certainly looks more at ease in pho- 
tographs taken at a rustic lodge he 
owned on Silver Lake, in the High 
Sierra. There, he sits in a skiff with his 
two shaggy hounds, Lady and Brownie, 
wearing a battered straw hat and a 
wrinkled lumber jacket; he is about 
to go fishing, and his expression indi- 
cates that the fish had better consent 
to take his bait. 


“ee AMERICAN MOVIEGOERS IN THE 
thirties, Leslie Howard was the ar- 
chetype of an authentic British gentle- 
man—urbane, soft-spoken and hinting 
at a capacity for passion that bore no 
threat of sexual intimidation.... For as 
long as it took him to complete his 
studio assignments in Hollywood, he 
would rent a house appropriate to his 
family’s needs. An energetic chatelaine, 
Mrs. Howard would anglicize their 
temporary abodes, w hether decorat- 
ed in Spanish, Italian Renaissance or 
Grand Rapids “Amurrican” style, with 
reassuring English country touches— 
chintz, china and a profusion of flowers. 
It was a revolutionary gesture when in 
1939, the year of Gone With the Wind, 
Howard acquired not one American 
house but two, installing his family in a 
small house on Camden Drive in Bev- 
erly Hills that had belonged to ac- 
tress Hedy Lamarr and, with a practiced 
discretion, installing his mistress in 
a somewhat smaller rented house on 
Beverly Drive. 


ho THREE-QUARTERS OF A CENTURY, 
exceptionally good-looking people 
have been drawn to Hollywood to be- 
come movie stars and have fallen in love 
with and married other exceptionally 
good-looking people bent on achieving 
the same goal. not all the 
handsome people in Hollywood are to 
ve found in front of cameras. A case 
in point is Cedric Gibbons, who was 





Moreover, 
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MGM’°s art director from 1924 until just 
before his death, in 1960, and is general- 
ly reckoned to have been the most influ- 
ential production designer in the history 
of American film. It was Gibbons who 
designed the suave gilded Academy 
Award statuette that has come to be 
called an Oscar. Gibbons himself re- 
ceived the award no fewer than twelve 
times.... He cut a dashing figure, being 





tall, black-haired and dark-eyed and 
sporting a pencil-thin mustache like 
that of his urbane friend William Pow- 
ell, star of The Thin Man (1934)—a pro- 
duction from Gibbons’s gifted hand. He 
also resembled Powell in being a no- 
tably snappy dresser in an era that fa- 
vored three-piece suits of sober weave 
and pearl-gray homburg hats. He was, 
in short, what was known in those days 
as a lady-killer.... Nobody in Holly- 
wood had reason to be surprised when, 
in 1930, Gibbons married one of the 
most beautiful of all movie actresses, 
Dolores Del Rio. A voluptuous Mexican 
Venus, pursued and won by an ardent 
Irish Adonis—surely this was the ideal 
romance that the Hollywood dream fac- 
tory had been invented to provide?.. 
Every inch of the Art Moderne- style 
house Gibbons designed in Santa Mon- 
ica strikes a visitor as having been in- 
tended to serve as an act of homage to 
his flawless bride. What a woman pos- 
sessing perfect beauty deserves—and is 
perhaps not above demanding—is to be 
continuously admired, openly by others 
and (a trifle less openly) by herself as 


well. To this end, Gibbons arranged for | 
wall after wall to be exuberantly bemir- | 
rored, especially in Del Rio’s dressing - 
room; there, even the toggle plates for | 
the electric switches are made of mir- 
rors, held in place by star-headed | 
screws. As for her dressing table, it is | 
not unlike an altar raised to honor some | 
primordial pagan goddess. Seated there, 
Del Rio must often have scrutinized 
herself for any tiny sign of the slipping | 
away of youth that, as a conscientious | 
professional, she owed it to herself to be © 
the first to detect. (Years later, ably and — 
cheerfully, she played those character — 
roles that are the fate of movie goddess- | 
es in old age.)... No actress’s house — 
should be without a grand staircase for 
her to command on party occasions, be- — 
witching guests by the slow and sinuous . 
grace with which she descends it. Gib- 
bons designed for his bride a long flight — 
of stairs, interrupted by a broad landing - 
upon which she might choose to catch 
her breath, holding out her arms and — 
smiling down upon the upturned faces 
of her worshipers. 
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Ee MANY ROOMS MADE MERRY BY AN 
ever-increasing complement of visit- 
ing grandchildren, Cool Water Farm in 
Norfolk, Connecticut, is the kind of 
old-fashioned retreat that is more com- 
monly met with in the English or Irish 
countryside than in the United States; a 
house in which any child would be con- 
tent to spend the long hours of a rainy 
or snowy afternoon, rummaging about 
among objects that either possess a fam- 
ily story or silently plead to have a story 
invented for them. 


‘Ls SUBURB I SPEAK OF IS SNEDENS, 
an all but invisible assortment of 
romantic houses clinging to a steep, 
thickly wooded cliffside on the west 
bank of the Hudson, a few miles north 
of New York City....A few other small, 
proud, out-of-the-way communities in 
the United States have sought to per- 
form the same feat of self-defensive 
anonymity. I think, for example, of Fen- 
wick, a summer colony at the mouth of 
the Connecticut River; fearing that a 
host of newcomers may someday over- 
run that sandy hamlet, residents en- 
courage their guests never to mention its 
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name in public. There are settlements 
equally old and fragile in the green val- 
leys of the Berkshires, on the Gulf of 
Mexico and on the lake-strewn high 
tableland of Ontario; all of them have in 
common the hope that, like Snedens, 
they will go on deserving fame and yet 
not have fame thrust upon them. 


amok HEADLAND LOOKING OUT OVER 
the not always amiable Atlantic, 
Newport is at once inaccessible and ir- 
resistible; indeed, it may well be the 
most eagerly visited architectural grab 
bag in the country. Walking the streets 
of the ancient, sleepy-seeming town, we 
read as if in a continuously unfolding 
scroll of wood, glass, brick and stone the 
radically diverse life stories of its inhab- 
itants. From one generation to the next, 
their changing needs and tastes are 
manifested by the houses in which they 
have lived, from the tiny clapboard salt- 
boxes of unschooled eighteenth-cen- 
tury fishermen to the gross imitation 
chateaus of unschooled nineteenth- 
eentury millionaires. 





Re ONE OF THE GRANDEST MANSIONS 
ever built in the United States— 
The Breakers, in Newport, Rhode Is- 
land—Richard Morris Hunt, America’s 
leading “society” architect, had roman- 
tic notions. It would be prodigious in 
scale and reminiscent in style of those 
lavish palazzi that prosperous ship- 
owning magnates in Genoa had built 
for themselves in the sixteenth century. 
Like a plump, well-powdered dowager 
seated on a sofa appropriate to her 
amplitude, a four-story-high, seventy- 
room Breakers would be set down in the 
midst of an eleven-acre garden and 
parkland, looking out over the Atlantic 
Ocean at Ochre Point and daring the el- 
ements to challenge its imperturbable 
magnificence... Now a cherished pos- 
session of the Preservation Society of 
Newport County, The Breakers will be 
celebratjng its one hundredth birthday 
in the summer of 1995. To that end, it is 
being brought back into a state as true 
to its initial glowing appearance as any 
architectural historian—or, for that 
matter, any living Vanderbilt—could 
hope to encounter. Never will the house 
and its lawns and gardens have seemed 
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more delectably the embodiment of 
that busy-indolent way of life that Hen- 
ry James described after being enter- 
tained in Newport in the autumn of 
1904: “They danced and they drove and 
they rode, they dined and wined and 
dressed and flirted and yachted and 
polo’d and Casino’d...past the low 
headlands I saw their white sails verily 
flash, and through the dusky old shrub- 
beries came the light and sound of their 
feasts.” ...As the house comes closer to 
assuming its original appearance, it is 
also coming closer to an accurate evoca- 
tion of the particular nature of the fam- 
ily life that existed within it—a life of 
affection and merriment, in which chil- 
dren danced barefoot over the waxed 
parquetry of the music room floor, in 
which children pinched trays from the 
butler’s pantry for the purpose of slid- 
ing down the marble railings of the 
main staircase. To strangers strolling 
along the Cliff Walk between The 
Breakers and the open sea, the house 
may look coolly intimidating, but there 
is more to it than that; we are in the 
presence not merely of a skillfully imi- 
tated Genoese palazzo but of some- 
thing rarer and far more precious—a 
house that people have been happy in. 





S A PARTNER IN MCKIM, MEAD & 

White, Stanford White was con- 
stantly being sought out by true nabobs 
(Morgans, Goelets, Whitneys) or by 
would-be nabobs (Pulitzers, Oelrichses, 
Mackays). In either case, they had great 
wealth and were therefore in a position 


to assume roles as great patrons of ar- 
chitecture, which throughout history 
has been notoriously dependent upon 
someone’s ability to pay great bills. 
(White spent much time and eloquence 
accounting to clients for the outrageous 
high cost of his projects, at the same 
time chastising the clients for bother- 
ing with such trivialities—were they 
not, after all, gaining a masterpiece?)... 
McKim, Mead & White, Richard Mor- 
ris Hunt, George Post and other fa- 
vored architects shouldered the burden 
of designing for the nabobs cottages 
that were really mansions and mansions 
that were really castles—castles bigger, 
in some cases, than the European origi- 
nals upon which they were based.... 
What distinguishes White from most 
of his fellow architects in that gild- 
ed age of spend, spend, spend, is that 
he not only provided the structures 
within which a certain new class of 
Americans led their extravagant lives— 
he sought to instill in them a spirit ap- 
propriate to those structures. And this 
was not a task as easy to perform as one 
might think, for most of the new rich 
were in their hearts old Puritans... . Lit- 
tle in a career devoted to accumulating 
money prepares one for a career de- 
voted to the squandering of it. That is 
a skill that has to be learned, and it 
was White who unselfishly set about 
the unprecedented task of paganizing 
the plutocrats. 


[3 ARTIST WILLIAM MERRITT CHASE 
commissioned his friend Stanford 
White to design a country house for 
him and his family in the Shinnecock 
Hills of Long Island, and the house 
became one of Chase’s favorite sub- 
jects—we encounter it in canvas after 
canvas, with the sun spangling its gray- 
shingled walls, the blue sky above it 
filled with windswept clouds. Antiquat- 
ed though the genre might seem to be, 
it continues to flourish to this day, 
because for many artists it is a natural 
way to reveal the truth about them- 
selves. We sense that Hopper and 
Wyeth have provided us with what 
amount to at least partial autobiogra- 
phies in the houses they have painted. 
Moreover, standing in front of any 

continued on page 44 
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of Fairfield Porter’s light-drenched cel- 

ebrations of idle-busy summer days 
(surely a young couple are playing 
tennis just beyond the edge of the 
canvas; later, there will be drinks on 
the front porch of the house, over- 
looking the sea), who can doubt that 
what the picture tells us is that Porter 
himself was a man happy in his art, 
happy in his life? 


LIFF MAY, WHO DIED IN 1989 IN LOS 

Angeles, at the age of eighty-one, 
was the premier practitioner of what 
has come to be called the California 
ranch-house style of architecture.... 
In the bittersweet mood with which 
one salutes a friend who, aged and 
infirm but undiminished in gallant- 
ry, has consented to die, I look back 
now on those happy occasions when 
I visited May in his snug kingdom 
of Mandalay. Nearly always it would 
happen that the two of us would end 
the evening seated with a brandy in 


hand before a crumbling fire on the 
big stone hearth in the living room. 
Firelight would gleam on the faded 
gilt titles of the hundreds of leather- 
bound books that rosé shelf upon shelf 
from floor to ceiling. Many were Span- 
ish histories that May had collected 
on his trips to Mexico. Somewhere in 
the darkness outside, a fountain was 
splashing; through the twisted iron 
grillwork of a nearby window I would 
sometimes see hanging with preposter- 
ous musical-comedy aptitude a sickle 
moon. Well, but the moon was real 
and the burning logs were real and 
so was the concealed jet of gas that 
at May’s secret prompting had set the 
logs ablaze. The quiet house and its 
accompaniment of shadowy fields and 
woods were a stage set, and May would 
have been the first to admit it, not in 
the least by way of apology but (within 
the limits of his modesty) proudly. 
For he knew—as any wise student of 
life is bound to know—that a stage set 
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{ me the SieMatic Kitchen Book, a 150-page guide to the finest in 
ien design. | have enclosed a check or money order for $19.95 and 
also receive a free copy of the American Kitchen Series Catalogue. 


to: SieMatic Corporation, Dept. ADO798, P.0.Box 936, Langhorne, PA 19047 
i|| 1-800-765-5266 in the U.S. or Canada to order or to visit the showroom nearest you. 
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is no more true or false than the dream © 


it seeks to embody. All those hundreds 
upon hundreds of May ranch houses 
in California and throughout the coun- 
try and around the world are embodi- 
ments of dreams that, against high 
odds, have come true. 


\ \ J MEASURE TIME NOT ONLY BY DU- 
ration but by a sense of its 


weight upon us. In cities, time is a bur- 


den that we stumble under and feel | 


threatened by; in certain hidden coun- 
try places time lies as lightly upon the 


| 


i 
; 
I; 





landscape as a leaf falling upon its 


own shadow. 


EGINNINGS CARRY WITH THEM BROAD 
hints of the magical. When begin- 


nings are related to numbers, then | 


the hints grow broader, for from the 
earliest moments in our history, num- 


bers have been charged with irration- 


al meanings, favorable and unfavorable. 


The passage from one century to the — 














/ next, and even from one decade to the 


next, inspires awe; we sense a myste- 
rious power at work in what would 
seem to be, at first glance, only the 
sorry, inescapable fact that time pass- 
es. (“Then come kiss me, sweet and 
twenty, / Youth’s a stuff will not en- 
dure.”) Superstitiously, we take it that 
there must be more to the matter 
than that. Something is happening to 
us that will prove of greater conse- 
quence than the mere dry ticking of a 
clock and the approach of the dreaded 
ignominies of age.... We have come 
into sight of the end of the century. 
We race toward it willy-nilly, at an 
ever-increasing speed, with a feeling 
of illogical self-congratulation. The end 
of the twentieth century! It is an au- 
thentically thrilling moment to con- 
template, in part because for only the 
second time in Western history we will 
be rounding off not simply a decade and 
a century, but a millennium. In the year 
1000 many devout Christians assumed 


es 
my 
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that the world would be coming to an 
end, and they climbed up onto moun- 
taintops in order to make the journey to 
heaven as short as possible. The same 
kind of excitement, whether religious 
or nonreligious, is likely to accompany 
the advent of the year 2000. At the very 
least, it will be a great show, and the 
more prudent among us will soon be 
reserving seats for it on some comfort- 
able hillock. 0 


Articles in which the preceding excerpts 
appeared (in order): 
Architecture and Childhood in Hart- 
ford, Oct. 1988 
Wright and Wrong in a Connecticut 
Country House, fune 1990 
The Good Magic of Household Gods, 
April 1980 
Charles Moore, May 1991 
The Remodeling Itch, Feb. 1993 
The Zest Decade? Feb. 1990 
In the Presence of the Past, Nov. 1987 


Jacqueline Kennedy Onassis, Sept. 1996 

Moore Ruble Yudell, Aug. 1985 

The Magic of Change, fan./Feb. 1980 

Contemporary Clapboard on a Nan- 
tucket Pond, Aug. 1990 

Wright and the Concept of Shelter, 
April 1997 

F- Burrall Hoffman, fr., uly 1993 

Ansel Adams’ Forgotten Ahwahnee, 
June 1993 

Gustav Stickley, May 1994 

Camp Painting, Dec. 1994 

Wallace Beery, April 1996 

Leslie Howard, April 1992 

Cedric Gibbons and Dolores Del Rio, 
April 1992 

Great Mountain Forest, fuly 1992 

Snedens, Fune 1988 

The Newport Casino, March 1991 

The Breakers, April 1995 

Stanford White in New York, Dec. 1989 

Country House Portraits, June 1994 

Remembering Cliff May, May 1991 

Snedens, Fune 1988 

The Magic of Change, fan./Feb. 1980 
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BRUSSELS BROWSING 
ALAIN MERTENS’ FAVORITE SOURCES IN BELGIUM 


Text by Elizabeth Lambert 
Photography by Daniel H. Minassian 


RUSSELS IS HOME TERRITORY FOR 
architectural and interior design- 
er Alain Mertens. Although he 

lives and works in many other places— 

he has apartments in Paris, London and 

New York—he is still privy to good in- 

side information in the city of his birth. 

“This may not be Paris, but there can 

only be so many major centers of culture 

in Europe,” he says. “It’s a poor man’s 

Paris—a little provincial, maybe, and 

very gray, definitely. But the Brussels 


RiGut: “I always enjoy 
coming back and redis- 
covering Brussels’s 
charms,” says designer 
Alain Mertens, who 
stands in the Grand- 
Place before its famous 
Baroque guildhalls. 


sky is a great shade of gray, the color of 
a fine gray flannel. So chic. And yes, a 
little gray in character too—all those 
businessmen and politicians now that 
Brussels is headquarters for the European 
Union—but that’s what makes the place 
tick. Look for Wiener Werkstatte archi- 





tecture and design—there’s probably 
more of that here than in Vienna—and 
buy things you can only find in Brussels.” 

It’s a quick trip on the Channel Tun- 
nel train from Mertens’s base in Lon- 
don. His shopping begins in the area 
around the place du Grand Sablon, where 





most of the art and antiques stores are. 
Buying for himself must always be 
somewhat disciplined because each of 
his apartments is small. He calls himself 
“the world’s expert on one-room living” 
and says, “The secret is to treat the room 
continued on page 50 





Lert: “Galerie Yan- ABOVE: Yannick Da- 
nick David is aninter- vid demonstrates to 
esting and curious Mertens how an an- 


place that’s filled with 
a variety of marvelous 
architectural models.” 


tique wood-and-metal 
model of a chair un- 
folds to become a bed. 
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[iecdueine Visa® 
Signature. Whether 
you're battling it out 
with a bidding paddle 
at Sotheby’s or just 


searching for heirlooms 


on your favorite antique 
row, all you need is the 


Visa Signature card. 


* The only Visa card with 
no preset spending 
limit* in addition to a 
revolving line of credit. 


* A personal concierge 
service for your travel 


& entertainment needs. 


/ * Valuable air miles 
e 4 redeemable for world- 


wide travel. 


And Visa is accepted 

at over 14 million 

places worldwide, 

millions more than 
American Express. 
Which should help 
make finding treasure 


that much easier. | 


Por the only card 


you really need, visit 


www.visa.com/signatureusa 


or call 1-888-847-2003. 


Visa. Its Everywhere You Want To Be: 














ABOVE: One of the 
most noted residential 
buildings in Brussels 
is the Palais Stoclet, 
which was designed 
by Josef Hoffmann. 


Ricut: Mertens in- 
spects a Nigerian Ibibio 
mask at Marie-Eliane 
d’Udekem d’Acoz’s 
house. Far RIGHT: 

\ Yoruba figure. 
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Lert: “Francis Jans- 
sens van der Maelen 
sells museum-quality 
silver.” The campaign 


BeELow: An unusual Art 
Nouveau tea and coffee 
service, made in Paris 
by A. Debain, rests 


continued from page 46 
like a gentleman’s cabinet, with just a 
few treasures. Architectural models are 
my treasures. Those pieces de maitrise, 
done with such precision, are jewelry 
for the room. There are two places in 
Europe to find the best. One is Actéon, 
Charles de Langlade’s gallery on the 
rue de Beaune in Paris. The other is 
Galerie Yannick David in Brussels. He 
has some rare compagnonnage, the large 
and elaborate models made by the 
masters of the carpenters’ guilds to 
show off their skills.” 

David also has smaller models that 
were made as student exam pieces. He 
has a particular fondness for models that 


chest dates to 1819. on a table, at center. 





work, such as a little water pump and a 
miniature piano. He even has a minia- 
ture bureau that does magic tricks. Cards 
disappear from drawers and reappear in 
the vitrine above. (It’s not for sale.) 

The Sablon is a good area for walking 
and window-shopping. The boulevard 
de Waterloo at the place Louise, anoth- 
er inviting shopping district, is near- 
by. “It’s the Madison Avenue or Bond 
Street of Brussels,” explains Mertens. 
“All the big fashion names are there, 
but some of the finest shops are up- 
stairs, quiet, confidential and discreet. 
I go to Véronique Bamps’s gallery 
for antique jewelry. Francis Janssens 

continued on page 52 
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continued from page 50 
van der Maelen used to show his 
antique silver there, but from mid- 
September onward he’ll have a new 
store in the Sablon.” 

Bamps has important jewelry by Cas- 
tellani, Giuliano, Fouquet and Cartier, 
all chosen with style and wit and dis- 
played against backgrounds intended to 
be “the colors of Palladio.” “But some- 
how,” she says, “it turned out more like 
Christian Lacroix.” Janssens van der 
Maelen’s silver shares the spirit. A cof- 
fee service with spouts shaped like stalks 
of celery; an étui a message, a silver baton 
for the delivery of love letters; a vermeil 
military campaign nécessaire de toilette 
all are serious works, all have charm. 
The antiques world still talks about the 
four silver chairs and canapé he showed 
at the Maastricht Fair one year. His 
stock is mostly nineteenth century, with 
some eighteenth and, if he’s lucky, ear- 
lier. A telephone call six months after a 
chance conversation at Maastricht led 
him to an extraordinary seventeenth- 








Asove: “Chateau de 
Deulin has highly dec- 
orative antiques,” says 
Mertens, who looks at 
a Louis XVI vase with 
Dominique de Harlez. 
RiGut: A grisaille cabi- 
net faces a table of 
porcelain and crystal. 
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century ewer and basin from Amster- 
dam. “It was a miracle that it wasn’t al- 
ready in a museum or melted down,” he 
comments. “This is a good place for 
Belgian silver, whose style is somewhere 
between French and English, with some 
Dutch influence.” 

Another artistic influence in Belgium 
comes from Africa. “I’m glad the links 
between Belgium and Africa are still 
alive,” says Mertens. “The Museum of 
African Art in Tervuren, on the out- 
skirts of Brussels, has the biggest 
and most comprehensive assemblage 
in the world of art from the Congo. 
Leopold II funded expeditions to form 
the collection. How many countries 
erect a museum just to show the art 


Lert: The chateau, 
located in the country 
about an hour and a 
half outside of Brus- 
sels, was constructed 
in 1760. “It’s a fairy- 
tale setting, the perfect 
way to view antiques.” 


of their colonies? I’m proud of that.” 

As a result of Belgium’s African colo- 
nial legacy, Brussels has long been a 
center for African art. There are gal- 
leries around the Sablon and several 
noted private dealers. Mertens’s first 
choice is Marie-Eliane d’Udekem d’Acoz, 
a collector who occasionally sells pieces 
from her own holdings. Her focus is 
on primitive art—sub-Saharan African, 
Oceanian and Native American. “Prim: 
itive art has such presence,” says Mer- 
tens, “and it looks just right in her 
apartment, mixed in with all the other 
things she loves—antiques, books and 
contemporary paintings.” 

“There are good pieces at every level | 
in Brussels,” says d’Udekem d’Acoz. — 








_ BELow: Rising above 
| the Grand-Place is the 
_ ornate King’s House, 


“The Belgian Congo was a colony from 


| 1908 until 1960, and Belgian civil ser- 
_vants collected objects while working 
_ there. Since art can no longer be ex- 
_ ported legally from most African coun- 
| tries, the new pieces on the market are 


coming from those private collections. 


_ Brussels is important.” 


Also unique to Brussels is Van der 
Kelen et Logelain, a remarkable school 


devoted to traditional trompe l’oeil 


techniques for wood, marble and stone. 
It was established in 1882, and the tech- 


RIGHT: “It’s a chic flea 
market with great 
finds,” Mertens says of 


| which has retained the market held Satur- 
| much of its late- days and Sundays at the 
Gothic architecture. place du Grand Sablon. 
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1 GALERIE YANNICK Davip 
27 rue Watteeu 
32-2-513-37-48 
Architectural models 
and curios 


2 FRANCIS JANSSENS VAN 
DER MAELEN 
32-75-48-62-00 
After September 15: 
rue Ernest Allard 5 
32-2-501-71-80 
Antique European silver, 
jewelry and objets d’art 


3 MariE-ELIANE 
D’ UDEKEM D’ACOZz 
32-2-640-21-63 
Primitive art 
By appointment 


4 ANTIQUES MARKET 
place du Grand Sablon 
Every Saturday and Sunday 


5 CHATEAU DE DEULIN 
B 6990 Deulin (Hotton) 
32-84-46-66-16 
European antiques 
By appointment 
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niques taught today are the same ones 
that were taught then. Clement Van der 
Kelen was taught by his father; he in 
turn taught his wife, Denise, and their 
daughter, Sylvie, and the two women 
continue teaching today. “I’d never 
heard of the school until I lived in New 
York,” says Mertens. “But I wish I’d 
taken the course myself. It’s like a mon- 
astery, almost Buddhist in dedication. 
The purity and the peace speak to you.” 


continued on page 56 
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6.4 seconds:) Advanced engineering. (An all- 
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gence.) And a little bit of fun. (A recalibrated 
steering system that provides exceptional road 
feel.) In other words, everything you've been 
looking for. The 1998 Lexus LS 400. When was 


the last time you felt this connected to a car? 
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continued from page 53 

Students come from all over the 
world; the entrance requirements are a 
facility for drawing and, even more im- 
portant, a strong sense of observation. 
‘The course lasts six months, and the 
diploma is respected internationally. 
Graduates have gone on to work for 
royal palaces, for the J. Paul Getty Mu- 
seum and for designers, including Ren- 
zo Mongiardino. (The school regrets 


that it cannot accommodate visitors, but — 


those who wish to contact painters 


trained there should write for a list of ! 


past students in their area.) 

Mertens’s trips to Brussels always in- 
clude a pleasant drive through the Ar- 
dennes hills to the Chateau de Deulin, 
an eighteenth-century estate located 
an hour and a half away from the city. 
There, Stéphane and Dominique de Har- 
lez deal in eighteenth-century country 
furniture and objects from France, Italy, 
England and Sweden. “A chateau with 


this much charm would be difficult to — 


find in France,” says Mertens. “They take 
life more seriously there. And an English 
country house of this date would be more 
grand. At Deulin the point was not to 
flaunt wealth; the plasterwork is not for 
show but for the pleasure of the family. 
It’s a marvelous way to see antiques. 
Clients come to the chateau rather than 
doing a dozen shops in town because 
they can see everything in context.” 

The owners live among the furniture 
they sell. It is the spirit and not the price 
of antiques that interests them. “For ex- 
ample, compare delft china with nine- 
teenth-century pieces,” says Stéphane 
de Harlez. “Experts get very excited 
about the former and are noncommit- 
tal about the latter. Both give me plea- 
sure. I prefer the kitchen to the dining 
room. We buy only things we like. That 
is our one rule.” 

They do the restoration work them- 
selves—she the painting, he the furni- 
ture. “It’s hard work,” he notes, “but 
there’s always time to stop and enjoy the 
birds and the flowers.” They have an 
exhibition every autumn; otherwise, vis- 
its are by appointment only. Dominique 
de Harlez does the furniture arrange- 
ments; everything looks as though it has 
been there for years. But ask. The gar- 
den bench, a chandelier, the plates on 
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Expandable cherry wood table with inlaid —Artistic Italian Murano glass tables. T.V. center in cherry, beech or custom 
burlwood details. 44” x77” expands to 116”. Various luminous colors and interesting shapes. _ finishes. 180° pivoting glass doors. 


Custom granite conference and dining tables 
in several sizes, colors & shapes. 


Transforming Sofas 












Transformable chair — sofa — lounge — bed for 
versitile multi-use functions. The seats swivel 360°; 
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PVC stool. Aluminum indoor/outdoor. Beidermeier. 


Leather stool. 
Offering a wide selection of chairs and barstools in wood, leather, fabric & aluminum for indoor and outdoor use for all applications. 





Custom Tables a Italian Bedrooms 
















they slide together or apart, the backs recline 
to 5 adjustable positions. There is a relaxing lounge 












Design Centro Italia custom manufactures tables with granite or 
glass tops and steel bases. Many styles. 


Italian metal bed in gun metal finished brass with details 
in polished silver plated brass. Various styles available. 


and also the option of a single bed, two single 
beds or, when pushed together, a queen size bed 
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Handblown: multicolor 


Table lamp. 
Design; Vico Magistretti. Murano glass chandeliers. scone. 


Jacobsen chair. LaCorbusier chaise lounge. Murano mille fiore wall 
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the table, a floor in the orangery— 
they’re all for sale. There are a few ex- 
ceptions, however. In the family dining 
room, a thick plank from the Abbey de 
Cluny has “bowls” gouged out of the 
solid wood for each monk’s portion of 
food. “Axel Vervoordt wants that so 
badly he has offered to exchange it for 
anything in his chateau,” says Do- 
minique de Harlez, “but I keep saying 
no.” The ancestral portraits are not for 
sale either, a reminder that this has al- 
ways been the family home. 

On weekends in Brussels, Mertens 
never misses the outdoor market at the 
place du Grand Sablon. There are sev- 
eral markets in town, but this is the best 
one. “It’s the place to go, look around, 
see friends and dealers—the equivalent, 
I suppose, of a viewing at Sotheby’s 
or Christie’s in New York on a Sunday 
afternoon. It’s not like Portobello Road 
in London, where it’s important to 
get there early. This opens at nine, but 
the pace is leisurely; it continues un- 
til early afternoon. In the past people 
came for a‘ promenade after church, 
wearing their best clothes. It’s muddy 
clothes these days. 

“Have coffee at Wittamer, then hunt 
for Art Nouveau and Art Déco furniture 
and objects,” advises Mertens. “And 
Bakelite. In the market there are some 
nice light switches, which was one of 
the earliest uses of Bakelite. Good desk 
lamps as well. I don’t suppose many 
people know that Bakelite was invented 
by a Belgian called Baekeland. And 
Brussels is famous for chocolate, lace, 
beer, mussels, the Tintin comic strip, 
Hercule Poirot, Victor Horta, Brueghel, 
fifteenth-century Flemish masters, James 
Ensor, Magritte. There’s Waterloo, if 
you go out of town, and waffles, if you 
like that sort of thing. 

“It’s been said that everyone in Bel- 
gium is on their way somewhere else,” 
says Alain Mertens. “Well, not always. 
JacquestLouis David and Karl Marx 
were asylum seekers who stayed. And 
don’t forget Julius Caesar. He said the 
Belgians were a valiant people. He 
stayed awhile too. Brussels has always 
been at the crossroads for invading 
armies; now it’s the crossroads for in- 
vading politicians—and shoppers.” 0 
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TOWARDS A NEW MUSEUM 
A PROVOCATIVE BOOK ASSESSES RECENT EXPERIMENTS IN EXHIBITING ART 





Architectural histori- 
an Victoria Newhouse’s 
book Towards a New 
Museum, which explores 
the evolving role of pub- 
lic and private art mu- 
seums in Europe and 
North America, will be 
published this month. The following excerpt 
represents one of more than fifty structures 
Newhouse reports on in the book. Photos and 
text reprinted with permission, The Mona- 
celli Press, copyright 1998. 


F IN KARL-HEINRICH MULLER’S MUSE- 
um Insel Hombroich the equation 
of art and nature recalls the Renais- 
sance cabinet of curiosities, Argentin- 
ian-born architect Emilio Ambasz has 
more recent antecedents that closely 
link the two. For many years Ambasz 
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has taken his inspiration from earthworks; 
instead of creating forms he buries his 
buildings, giving nature clear precedence 
in its relationship to architecture. For a 
collector who shares her husband’s pas- 
sionate commitment to land cultivation 
and preservation, Ambasz seemed the 
ideal person to design a gallery separate 
from a new house on a vast property in 
western Montana; Ambasz’s concept for 
a gallery related so intimately to the res- 
idence that he ended up designing both. 

Within a spectacular east-west val- 
ley filled with cottonwood trees whose 
green leaves shimmer to silver in the 
wind, Ambasz has placed the two struc- 
tures with exquisite sensitivity. Running 
through the valley is a creek that feeds 
a small lake: to the north of it, at the foot 
of the pine-covered mountainside, is the 
south-facing house; south of the lake 


Emilio Ambasz’s design — 
ofa private Montana 
art gallery is represen- 
tative of the individual- 
istic structures being 
built as museum alter- 
natives. The facade is 
marked by a colonnade 
of metal-tipped logs. 


and about a half mile upstream is the 
north-facing museum. Siting reflects 
the architect’s intention that the muse- 
um appear as a neighbor in the wilder- 
ness to an otherwise lonely house. To 
emphasize further the relationship be- 
tween the structures, in plan the convex 
gallery fits perfectly into the concave 
villa; even the gallery’s small central re- 
cess corresponds with the villa’s central 
bay. Both are partially sunken, leaving 
prominent fagades—in the Western tra- 
dition—higher and longer than their re- 
spective buildings. Typical of Ambasz’s 
work, the facades’ identical materials 
combine high tech and natural—in this 
case, white metal lattice for ivy to cover 
and, in a further allusion to the vernac- 
ular, wood logs. In a series of classical 
references, the colonnades of rough-hewn 

continued on page 62 
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continued from page 58 
logs are in turn tipped with metal that 
simulates capitals, and they lean against 
facades crowned by bronze cornices. 
‘The museum’s private nature is em- 
phasized by its secretive entrance through 
a bermed back wall, a configuration sim- 
ilar to Frank Lloyd Wright’s semicircu- 
lar Second Jacobs House, in Middleton, 
Wisconsin (1948). An enclosed circular 
sculpture court precedes this entrance 
through a constricted corridor that leads 
to the single exhibition space. The de- 
tached building came from the clients’ 
wish to see only parts of their contempo- 
rary collection at one time. Since they 
intended to rotate pieces that would oth- 
erwise be stored, relatively little space 
was needed. Even so, a freestanding wall 
was added to compensate for the lack of 
hanging space on the glazed north side. 
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The dialogue the museum sustains 
with both the natural and the built en- 
vironments is as important as the exhi- 
bition space itself. When the fagade is 
approached from any direction, the ten- 
sion between museum, nature and villa 
builds up one’s anticipation of the art. 
For two unbuilt projects Ambasz de- 
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TOWARDS A NEW MUSEUM 


CHARD BARNES 


Lert: The exhibition 
space, with its floor- 
to-ceiling glazing, is 
infused with natural 
light. A Richard Long 
sculpture rests on the 
concrete floor; outdoor 
sculptures are viewed 
in their valley setting. 
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signed in the 1980s—one for the New 
York art dealer Leo Castelli, the other a 
residence in Cordoba, Spain—he envi- 
sioned stark, angular forms that appear 
surrealistically aloof from their pro- 
posed sites. In Montana the architect 
has moved away from the geometric 
simplicity of these earlier houses in fa- 








Axsove: Ambasz also 

designed the clients’ 

residence, foreground. 

BeLow: The gallery’s 

hidden entrance, in 

plan on axis with the 4 
fan-shaped exhibition 

space, is through a cir- 

cular sculpture court. 


vor of a theatrical, baroque image rein- 
forced by the simulated rocks in which 
both structures are carefully positioned. 
This stage-set quality is particularly ap- 
propriate to art that in several cases is 
performance-like: Tony Oursler’s audio- 
video of an animated figure could not 
wish for a more dramatic setting. 0 
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SPLENDORS OF VERSAILLES 
TREASURES OF THE FRENCH PALACE ON VIEW IN MISSISSIPPI 


Text by Beth Dunlop 
Photography by Steven Brooke 


ERALD VAN DER KEMP 
once called Versailles 
“truly the Palace of 
the Sun, a poem of stone, 
greenery and water, the finest 
work in every sense and the 
most representative of the 
seventeenth century.” 
Indeed, no other single 
place evokes centuries of 
French history the way Ver- 
sailles does. No other place 
bears witness to the emer- 
gence—in fact, the years of 
dominance—of French art 
and architecture, literature 
and thought. Thus, the chal- 
lenge for the creators of 
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“Splendors of Versailles”’— 
an exhibition of thirteen sa- 
lons, galleries and rooms 
filled with royal treasures— 
was to produce inside the 
Mississippi Arts Pavilion in 
Jackson a setting worthy of 
the art and decorative objects 
on loan from France’s fore- 
most showcase. “We wanted 
to communicate the spirit of 
Versailles,” says the exposi- 
tion’s French commissioner 
Xavier Salmon. 

The “Palace of the Sun” 
that is Versailles was begun 
in 1661 when Louis XIV de- 
cided to transform his father’s 
hunting lodge in the forest 
on the outskirts of Paris. It 

continued on page 68 








French royal treasures 
reign at the “Splendors 
of Versailles” exhibi- 
tion at the Mississippi 
Arts Pavilion in Jack- 
son. ABOVE: Hyacinthe 
Rigaud’s portrait of 
Louis XIV. Scalaman- 
dré wallcovering. 


Lert: A faux-marbre 
niche sets off a bust of 
Louis XIV depicted as 
a young man wearing 
a Roman breastplate. 
The piece is attrib- 
uted to Baroque sculp- 
tor Pierre Puget. 
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continued from page 66 
became the royal residence, 
the seat of government and 
ultimately, as France grew in 
both political power and in- 
tellectual sovereignty, the 
center of Western culture. 
Its preeminence lasted un- 
til the French Revolution in 
1789. In those years the pal- 
ace, its grounds and pavil- 
ions were home to three 


kings—Louis XIV, Louis XV 


and Louis XVI. It was also 
filled with almost unimagin- 
able riches—paintings, prints, 
drawings, sculpture, porce- 
lain, tapestries, carpets, fur- 
niture and jewels. Even today, 
after two centuries marked 
by revolution and war, politi- 
cal transformation and social 
change, the astounding in- 
ventory at Versailles identifies 
more than 15,000 prints and 
drawings, 6,000 paintings, 


RiGut: The 1754 Crea- 
tion of the World clock, 
with a bronze globe of 
the earth, was execut- 
ed by clockmaker 
Roques and Louis XV’s 
silversmith, Francois- 
Thomas Germain. 





ABOVE: Jean-Marc 
Nattier painted the 
1751 portrait of Dau- 
phine Marie-Joséphe 
of Saxony. She stands 
before Versailles’s 
Great Lawn. Scala- 
mandré wallcovering. 
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2,000 sculptures and as many 
as 10,000 pieces of furniture. 

“Splendors of Versailles” 
had a daunting mandate. It 
needed to impart the idea of 
Versailles and its symbolic 
and central role in the cre- 
ation of French culture, and 
it had to do so without arti- 





fice, guile or glibness—and 
in a way that would woo (and 
wow) an expected half mil- 
lion visitors. With that in 
mind, Jack L. Kyle, executive 
director of the exhibition’s 
main sponsor, the Mississippi 
Commission for Internation- 


al Cultural Exchange, asked 





Axsove: A marble gal- 
lery with a vaulted ceil- 
ing showcases small 
sculptures, including 
equestrian bronzes of 
Louis XIV. At left is a 
bust of his queen, Ma- 
rie-Thérése of Austria. 


ws 


Versailles for some “icons,” 
and those include a ten-ton 
crushed Carrara marble repli- 
ca—one of only three—of the 
famous Gian Lorenzo Berni- 
ni Equestrian Statue of Louis 
XIV, which will remain in 
Jackson after the show closes. 
More than four years in 
the making, the $10.7 million 
exhibition was created by Sal- 
mon, curator of eighteenth- 
century paintings and draw- 
ings at Versailles, and Claire 
Constans, chief curator of 
paintings. It was designed by 
ElRoy Quenroe and Charles 
Mack, who are among the 
premier exhibition designers 
in the United States. The goal 
was to demonstrate the evo- 
lution of French art and taste 
over the course of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies and to reveal both the 
public and private lives of the 
continued on page 70 
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continued from page 68 
kings, queens and mistresses 
who shaped Versailles. The 
approximately 150 objects— 
ranging from a bed used by 
Louis XIV to a harp belong- 
ing to Marie Antoinette— 
were carefully selected to con- 
vey the artistry, opulence and 
significance of the palace. 

Gobelins and Beauvais tap- 
estries, a gilt Creation of the 
World clock, silver tureens 
and a bejeweled toy coach 
hint at the variety of the 
collections. The exhibition 
encompasses the largest as- 
semblage of objects to leave 
the palace at one time in 
many decades—perhaps, Kyle 
suggests, since the French 
Revolution. 

The designers spent long 
days at Versailles studying 


BeLow: The crushed- 
marble casting of Gian 
Lorenzo Bernini's 
Equestrian Statue of 
Louis XIV, one of 
three in the world, will 
stay in Mississippi after 
the exhibition closes. 








everything from the propor- 
tions of rooms to their ornate 
decoration. They pored over 
historical drawings and pho- 
tographs, “looking at the de- 
tails, the textures, the finesse, 
to show the change in styles, 
from the heavier robustness 
of the earlier years to the 
lighter sensibilities of the lat- 
er years,” says Quenroe. “We 
were striving to give some 
sense of context.” The exhibi- 
tion is intended to instruct 
without being didactic, to rep- 
resent without replicating. 
‘The Hall of Mirrors, there- 
fore, does not try to emulate 
the grand proportions of its 
namesake in Versailles. The 
original, marble-clad room, 
with seventeen arched win- 
dows facing seventeen iden- 


Lert: A room devoted 
to Marie Antoinette 
and Louis XVI has a 
1775 gilt harp, a fau- 
teuil made for the 
queen and a portrait 
of the king’s sister 
Madame Elisabeth. 


tical mirrors, was created by 
Jules Hardouin-Mansart in 
1678 and was later decorated 
with the famed painted ceil- 
ing by Charles Le Brun. This 
Mississippi Hall of Mirrors is 
a symbolic gesture, a meta- 
phor. It is much less elaborate, 
yet the impression—the mood 
of the place—holds. The walls 
are pink, white, gray and green 
faux-marbre. The pilasters 
are crowned with gold-paint- 
ed capitals. Copies of the 
carved giltwood torchéres 
made for the wedding of Ma- 
rie Antoinette and the grand 
dauphin who would become 
Louis XVI, and Pierre Pu- 
get’s bust of Louis XIV, are 
the only freestanding objects. 
The Hall of Mirrors may be 
the first room a visitor enters 
at the exhibition, but anyone 
stepping into it will immedi- 
ately see the show’s signature 
piece, Hyacinthe Rigaud’s 
large-scale painting of the 
Sun King in the Louis XIV 
Portrait Gallery beyond. “We 
decided that views would be 
important, along with a few 
surprises,” Salmon explains. 
“The portrait is a theatrical 
moment reinforced by the- 
atrical lighting.” 
Commissioned in 1700, 
the Rigaud portrait, which 
was such a success that the 
artist had to make several 
versions of it right away, 
shows Louis XIV in full re- 
gal array. He has the royal 
scepter with the fleur-de-lis, 
the symbol of France, in his 
right hand and the sword of 


continued on page 74 
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Ricut: Gilt garlands 
and floral paintings 
inset into roundels 
decorate the re-creat- 
ed Dog Room. The 
original at the palace 
housed the kennels 
for the kings’ dogs. 


BeLow: The lavishly 
appointed King’s Bed- 
chamber displays the 
King’s Conquests Beau- 
vais tapestries, a gilt 
beech-and-lime bed by 
Jacob the Younger and 
a Savonnerie carpet. 
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continued from page 70 
Charlemagne sheathed just 
below his left. Four other 
portraits share the space— 
two more of Louis XIV, one of 
his Austrian-born queen, Ma- 
rie- [hérése, and one of Mme 
de Maintenon, the mistress 
who became his second wife. 
‘The New York fabric house 
Scalamandré provided four 
fabrics especially for “Splen- 
dors of Versailles”—a bro- 
catelle, two damasks and a 
floral silk chine a la branche 
print after the one seen in 
the Queen’s Bedchamber at 
the palace. The selection was 
made to reflect each monarch’s 
particular time. The broca- 
telle, typical of the Baroque 
era, depicts an exuberant as- 
sortment of fruits, vegetables 
and flowers; it provides a 
fitting background for the 
Rigaud portrait. A gold dam- 
ask more representative of 
the early eighteenth century 
swathes the gallery of por- 
traits from Louis XV’s reign, 
including a famous Carle Van 





) 


Loo painting of the king’s 
mistress Mme de Pompadour 
dressed as a gardener. The 
damask indicates, notes Sca- 
lamandré executive Robert 
Bitter, “the tastes of these 
very important women, the 








queens and mistresses who 9) 


played such an important role 
in the social, economic and 
political destiny of France.” 
A jade-green damask with 
a Neoclassical pattern re- 
flects a color more favored in 
the later years of the eigh- 
teenth century. It is applied 
to walls in a gallery devoted 
to images and objects from 
the reign of Louis X VL 
That gallery includes por- 
traits of both king and queen, 
the latter done by one of the 
few women to achieve stat- 
ure as a portraitist in the 
eighteenth century, Elisabeth 
Louise Vigée Le Brun. She 
was commissioned to paint 
Marie Antoinette on numer- 
ous occasions, and the oil on 
display dates to 1788. It shows 
the young queen seated with 











| a book in her hand; Vigée Le Brun later 
wrote of Marie Antoinette that “I have 
never seen such a radiant complexion 
} and radiant is the right word; for her 
| skin was so transparent that it had no 
| shadows at all.” 

In the “green room,” late-eighteenth- 
century tastes are further evinced by re- 
duction, not addition. “Boiserie was 
| very simple during Louis XVI’s time,” 
explains Salmon. “Decoration then con- 
veyed unity, symmetry, peace and quiet, 
| and did so by using just a few objects.” 

Of the thirteen galleries, seven have 
floors assembled in the intricate wood 
pattern known as parquet de Versailles. Vhe 
parquetry, crafted in Louisville by the 
Kentucky Flooring Company, embodied 
such a degree of authenticity that it 
caused Salmon to proclaim it “one of the 
finest accomplishments of the whole ex- 
hibition.” Another gallery, which contains 
small bronze sculptures intended, says 
Constans, to show the king’s “sense of 
collecting,” has a faux-marbre floor fab- 
ricated in Austria using a special photo- 
graphic technique that reproduces the 
appearance of stone. Throughout, there 
is an abundance of gold-leaf moldings 
executed by craftsmen from Mississippi, 
Tennessee and Canada. 

A 1996 exhibition in Jackson, “Palaces 
of St. Petersburg: Russian Imperial Style,” 
precisely re-created rooms from four 
royal residences (see Architectural Digest, 
July 1996). In “Splendors of Versailles,” 
the rooms—with one exception—were 
laid out to underscore the idea of Ver- 
sailles rather than the actuality of it. 
The King’s Bedchamber, for example, is 
not identical to one a visitor would see on 
a tour of the palace but rather is a distilled 
version of such a bedroom. It is behind 
glass, in a space fine-tuned to the exact 
temperature and humidity of Versailles. 
Dominating the room is a gilded bed 
designed and carved in 1833-34 by 
Georges, Alphonse Jacob-Desmalter, bet- 
ter known as Jacob the Younger, as a re- 
production of one fashioned for Louis 
XIV and destroyed during the French 
Revolution. Plumed and tapestry-cov- 
ered, it is set behind a balustrade, as was 
typical in Versailles, where the king’s 
morning and evening rituals—the /ever 
and coucher—were daily public events 
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observed by those who had gained favor 
in the court. An original chandelier, 
which had once been in the possession 
of the duke and duchess of Windsor but 
was returned to the palace, illuminates 
the room. Salmon chose as complements 
several important pieces of furniture 
with tortoiseshell and copper marque- 
try and a Savonnerie carpet based on 
drawings by Charles Le Brun. The walls 
are hung with Beauvais tapestries show- 
ing Louis XIV’s conquests in battle. 

A gallery devoted to Marie Antoinette 
was also designed as an evocation. Al- 
though the objects in it—a painted and 
gilded wood harp, silk-upholstered 
chairs, a mahogany traveler’s writing 
box—are more for private use, the pat- 
tern of the wallcovering, with its fes- 
toons of flowers and peacock plumes, 
was taken directly from the “public” 
Queen’s Bedchamber at Versailles. There, 
courtiers witnessed not only the regu- 
lar ceremonies of /ever and coucher but 
also the births of royal offspring. 

The only room in “Splendors of Ver- 
sailles” to be strictly re-created is the Dog 
Room, which housed the kennels for the 
kings’ favorite canines. It is pristinely 
proportioned, with floral paintings inset 
in the walls and above the doors. Quen- 
roe remained as true to its variety of de- 
tails as possible. It is in many ways the 
best example of the kings’ private taste. 
There are no allegorical tapestries or awe- 
provoking portraits, just flowers. As part 
of the exchange agreement with Ver- 
sailles, the Mississippi Commission for 
International Cultural Exchange has pro- 
vided one million dollars toward the res- 
toration of the real Dog Room in France. 

It has been over three hundred years 
since the explorer René-Robert La Salle 
seized for his Sun King the territory that 
became Mississippi and called it Loui- 
siana. It is a felicitous twist of history 
that Louis XIV again has such a pres- 
ence in the land he once claimed as part 
of his empire. 0 
“Splendors of Versailles” is open seven days a 
week, from 9:00 A.M. to 10:00 P.M., through 
August 31 at the Mississippi Arts Pavilion in 
Jackson, Mississippi. Telephone TicketMas- 
ter at 800/409-9959 for individual tickets; 
for group sales, telephone 800/960-9900. 
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ART NOTEBOOK - it 


NATURAL BEAUTY 
EVELYN LAUDER SUPPORTS AN IMPORTANT CAUSE THROUGH PHOTOGRAPHY 


By Fudith Thurman 





















VELYN LAUDER CHEERFULLY IN- 
sists that as a photographer she 
is a “total amateur” who shoots 

with an automatic camera—an Olym- 


The “total amateur” 
has accomplished more 
than many full-time 


pus—sometimes from the window of a fae l 
car or plane. But her art is amateur in professionals. 
the original sense of the word: a labor 
of reverence or, as she puts it herself, | 
“a contemplative discipline focused Evelyn Lauder (left), means to benefit breast 
on tranquillity.” senior corporate vice-_ cancer research by do- 
Her career resembles that of certain president of the Estée _ nating proceeds from 

7 : ae h Lauder Companies, the sale of her prints. 
Victorians—aristocratic photograp — has turned her love of | BELow: Inlé Lake, 
such as Lady Hawarden and Lady Win- photography into a Myanmar, March 1998. | 


chelsea. They would probably have said, 
as Mrs. Lauder does, with a certain old- 
fashioned propriety, “I’m blissfully mar- 
ried. ’m devoted to my children. ’m a 
besotted granny. My family comes first.” 
Yet they, too, quietly produced distin- 
guished and prolific bodies of work. 
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If Evelyn Lauder is no bohemian 
pushing the envelope of a genre, she is 
also no Victorian femme d’interieur. She 
serves as a senior corporate vice-presi- 
dent at the Estée Lauder Companies, 
where she works closely with her hus- 
band, Leonard, the chairman and CEO 


of the cosmetics empire founded by her 
mother-in-law. A soigné woman who 
might seem formidable if she didn’t ra- 
diate such motherly warmth, Evelyn 
Lauder is famous -for her exigent hand- 
written memos and her attention to de- 

continued on page 80 














Call 1-800-950-2438 or visit www.chevrolet.com. Suburban is a registered trademark and Chevy is a trademark of the GM Corp. ©1998 GM Corp. Buckle up, America! 





The Zippo Lighter Factory, 
Bradford, Pennsylvania. 
The Zippo was first made in 1933 


and patented in 1936. 





The Chevy Suburban. 


First made in 1936, 
never patented. 


(Maybe we should have.) 
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Asove: “One can al- 
most hear music in the 
rhythm of the trunks 
and their shadows,” 
Lauder says of Aspen 
Trees I, Independence 
Pass, January 1998. 


continued from page 78 

tail. She is a forceful presence in the 
boardroom and in her corner office 
on the fortieth floor of the company’s 
headquarters. She acts as a goodwill am- 
bassador, lectures widely, takes an active 
part in product development and public 
relations, and energetically raises funds 
for the Evelyn H. Lauder Breast Center 
at Memorial Sloan-Kettering Cancer 
Center, of which she is president. 

But Mrs. Lauder’s passion for pho- 
tography began, as it did for her prede- 
cessors, at home, with pictures of her 
babies and meticulously documented 
family albums. She began making na- 
ture studies while visiting her children 
at camp and used the images for the 
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family’s Christmas cards. Gradually the 
human faces disappeared from her port- 
folio. The seasons turning in Central 
Park, the roses on her penthouse trel- 
lis and the gardens of her country 
estate “sensitized” her to the play of 

continued on page 82 
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ABOVE: Sand Dune 
National Park Shadows, 
July 1996 hangs in 

the Evelyn H. Lauder 
Breast Center at 
Memorial Sloan-Ket- 
tering Cancer Center. 
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Ricut: Lauder shot 
straight down into a 
stream to capture the 
“abstraction of warm, 
golden colors” in Con- 
tinental Divide I, Col- 
orado, Fuly 1996. 


Many of Lauder’s 
photographs are influ- 
enced by her child- 
hood memories of the 
seasons. BELOW: Grass- 
es at Dominick’s Ranch, 
Colorado, Fuly 1996. 





continued from page 80 

light, the musical notations of wind 
on water, the abstract symmetries of 
organic forms. 

When Mrs. Lauder began traveling 
with her camera, her work became the 
journal of a naturalist. On one vacation 
she and her husband landed by heli- 
copter at the bottom of a waterfall in 
the Venezuelan Amazon. She captured a 
8? 


NATURAL BEAUTY 


landscape that had never before been 
photographed, or perhaps even seen. 
They went hiking in the mountains of 
Colorado, and, lying on her back in a 
meadow of wildflowers at twelve thou- 
sand feet, she studied the architecture of 
the clouds. Together the Lauders ex- 
plored the glaciers of Tierra del Fuego, 
the savannas of southern Africa, the rice 
fields of Bali. The virginal beauty of 


“fragile and isolated ecosystems” be- 


came her specialty, and it suits her tem- | 


perament, which for all its worldliness 
and for all her privilege has an imper- 


turbable depth of innocence. She has, as | 


the Buddhists say with admiration, a 
“beginner’s eye.” 

The “total amateur” has accom- 
plished more than many full-time pro- 
fessionals. Mrs. Lauder has published a 
book, The Seasons Observed (Abrams). 
She has exhibited a group of her pho- 
tographs at Vassar College and a selec- 
tion of “very dramatic blowups” at the 
Holly Solomon Gallery in SoHo. She 
recently hired a curator to help “tri- 
age” her mushrooming archives. “It’s 
always hard to judge your own work,” 
she observes. “The last photograph you 
do is the one you love best—it’s an 
art of freshness.” 

Mrs. Lauder’s commitment to breast 
cancer education, for which she has re- 
ceived numerous awards, is a commit- 
ment to healing, vigilance, optimism 
and renewal—the implicit themes of 
her photography. Having raised the 
funds to build and equip the Breast 
Center and its diagnostic facility—a 
technically lavish but aesthetically chal- 
lenged underground space with no 
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windows—she decided that the walls 
should be decorated with enlarged pho- 
tographic landscapes. “The idea,” she 
explains, “was to create a serene and 
spiritual atmosphere. No waiting room 
art. No pedantically upbeat theater 
posters or museum-shop prints. No 
images of people, animals, food, sym- 
bols—and above all, no dead things.” By 
then she had some two hundred and 
fifty prints of her own, but she needed 
twice that many, so she went on the 
road with her camera. The collection of 
original prints now on permanent exhi- 
bition took two years to assemble, and 
more than fifty other photographers 
contributed their work to it. Mrs. Lau- 
der, in typical fashion, insisted on ced- 
ing them pride of place. 

All the royalties from her book and 
print sales (the Holly Solomon show 
was a sellout) have been donated to 
breast cancer research, as were the 
proceeds from her April show at Win- 


Mrs. Lauder’s 
‘commitment to breast 
cancer education 
is a commitment 
to healing, 
vigilance, optimism 
and renewal. 


ston Wachter Fine Art in Manhattan. 
This recent work is Mrs. Lauder’s most 
abstractly sensuous and closely ob- 
served: footprints in the desert sand; 
cracks in a clay riverbed; a “Rothko” 
sunset; the camouflage patterns of plane 
tree bark; the rhythmic undulations of 
snowdrifts, seaweed and water—a fa- 
vorite subject. “It brings great good for- 
tune,” says the artist. “It’s the symbol of 
prosperity and abundance.” 

. By anyone’s standards, Evelyn Lauder 
has enjoyed a life of prosperity and 
abundance. And her photographs sug- 
gest that she’s a woman who feels 
blessed. Her business is selling beauty 
secrets to the world. Her avocation is 
seeking out the world’s secret beauty 
and giving it away. 0 
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EXTRAORDINARY PROPERTIES ON THE MARKET 
THE CYCLADES, SPAIN, LA JOLLA... 


GREECE 


Ke the closest of the Cyc- 
lades islands to Athens, 
boasts a yacht anchorage and a 
white-sand beach on its south- 
ern coast. Set into the hillside 
above Koundouros Bay is a 
stacked-stone house (below) 
completed in 1994. “It’s only 

50 minutes from Athens, but it 
is for people who want to relax,” 
says the owner, who built the 
house himself. “I like this 
Cycladic rock, which comes 
only from Kéa.” Among the tra- 
ditional features are Karystos 
stone floors, whitewashed walls, 


wood-beam ceilings, arched 





COTE D’AZUR 


Romanesque country villa 


on the French Riviera, the 
former residence of the grand 
duke and grand duchess of Lux- 
embourg, is only a few minutes 
away from the village of Biot 
and 30 minutes from the airport 
in Nice. Built in 1971, the house 
looks southwest to the Baie des 
\nges and the Cap d’Antibes. 
On the front fagade, the column 
capitals of the loggia are each 
uniquely carved, and four sets of 
arched stained-glass French 
doors—added during a three- 
year renovation that was 
finished in 1992—line the 
colonnade. Wood door sur- 
rounds, fireplaces and ceramic 


tiles were also crafted for the 
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villa. The living room and din- 
ing area that make up the al- 
most 1,000-square-foot recep- 
tion hall have floors of stone 
from the Lubéron. A provin- 
cial-style kitchen opens onto an 
outdoor dining area, and there 
are food and wine cellars. The 
master suite has an adjoining 
study and a terrace. Fountains 
around the pool area enliven 
the gently rolling terrain. A 
chapel built in 1989 has been 
converted for use as a guest- 
house; by the entrance gate of 
the nearly three-acre property 
stands a guardhouse. 18 million 
French francs ($3 million). 


John Taylor; 33-4-93-38-00-66. 


windows and doorways, and 
stone fireplaces. Bamboo- 
covered pergolas shade out- 
door dining areas, while local 
stone and long wood planks 
from 19th-century sailing 
vessels serve as the flooring for 
the pergolas and the pool 
deck. The pool’s edge visually 
slips into the bay (above). 
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‘The master bedroom has an 
ocean view, a fireplace and a 
stone-base bed. In the garden,’a 
bell hangs in an arch in the 
stone wall, signaling the en- 
trance to a small church. 


$700,000, furnished. 


Yannis Ploumis, Ploumis- 
Sotiropoulos; 30-1-364-3112. 





continued on page 86 
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Available Exclusively through the following Fine Art Galleries: 


Complements Art Gallery Teri Galleries, Ltd. 
Warwick, RI 800.841.4067 Metairie, LA 800.533.8374 504.887.8588 


Lavon Art Gallery Galerie Michelangelo 
Edison, NJ 732.906.7997 888.40.LAVON Caesar’s Palace, Las Vegas, NV 702.796.5001 


Gallery Nash One Price Framing 
Carmel, CA 408.622.9009 Chattanooga, TN 888.257.7967 


Galerie Brion Collectors Fine Art of Hawaii 
Delray Beach, FL 800.683.4300 At the Marriott, Kauai 800.679.9797 


Griffith Art Gallery Carol Schwartz Gallery 
Birmingham, AL 205.985.7969 Philadelphia, PA 215.242.4510 


Kavanaugh Art Gallery Artesia Fine Art 
West Des Moines, IA 888.515.8682 515.279.8682 Vail, CO 888.321.3800 970.476.9800 


Magni Frame Collectors Fine Art of Hawaii 
Joronto, Ontario, Canada 416-785.2161 At the Hyatt, Kauai 800.786.2787 


Collectors Fine Art of Hawaii Derrick Smith Fine Art z 7 
At the Hyatt Kaanapali, Maui 800.778.5222 West Hollywood, CA 800.280.4998 310.360.9135 Remembrance of Moments Past 


Danielle Peleg Gallery Coastal Gallery is now available in Deluxe and Regular Editions. 
West Bloomfield, MI 248.626.5810 Half Moon Bay, CA 650.726.3859 


Collectors Fine Art of Hawaii J Gallery at The Orchid 
At Princeville, Kauai 800.968.7200 Kona, HI! 800.643.1669 


OJ. Art Galler Fine Art of Hawaii 
eae testa koa tiesnde) "HE WATER STREET COLLECTION 


A fine art book on the life and carrier of Pino entitled 





©1998 COLLECTORS EDITIONS 














EXTRAORDINARY PROPERTIES ON THE MARKET | 


continued from page 84 


LA JOLLA 


erbert E. Palmer named 

his fanciful La Jolla resi- 
dence, which he built in 1932, 
Casa de las Joyas (“House of 
Jewels”). Locals call it the 
Taj Mayjal, in part for the 
three white domes that stand 
out against the southern 
California coast. Palmer, an 
architect and mystic (and some 
say the illegitimate son of 
Edward VII), employed wood, 
stone and plaster to create dec- 
orative facade detailing in the 
Arts and Crafts spirit. “So much 
of Palmer’s personality was in 
the house that getting his vision 
back became our mission,” says 
Jan Sharpless, who owns the 
house with her husband, Barry. 
Sharpless did much of the 
restoration herself, searching 
for colorful, flat stones to set 
into the pebble-mosaic floors, 
baseboards and the walls of the 
interior courtyard. She uncov- 


ered the original interior walls, 
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SULLIVAN 


JEREMIAH S. S 


revealing ocher-tinted plaster 
as well as everything else that 
had been painted—the carved 
wood, the stone floors—and a 
fireplace that had been faced 
with marble. Exotic landscaping 
was used to give the property 
drama. In addition to the 





domes, one of which is an 
observation/meditation room 
with a star-patterned mosaic 
floor, the ogee-shaped door- 
ways invoke Islamic design. 
“Palmer had a lot of time on his 
hands,” Sharpless notes. “He 
had some income, but not 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ie Chadds Ford, Pennsylva- 
nia, 20 minutes from the 
Philadelphia airport, a Federal 
house stands on some 39 acres 
above the Brandywine Valley. 
Rondelay dates from circa 1830 
and was restored over the past 
two years by architect John Mil- 
ner, who is known for his his- 
toric preservation and new 
buildings in the local vernacular 
(AD, July 1997). “I worked for 
the owner’s mother as well, so 
the project has actually lasted 
more than ten years,” says Mil- 
ner. “It was a pretty thorough 
restoration. We removed previ- 
ous changes and cleaned and re- 
paired the wood and floors.” 


enough to do the house grandly. 
It’s romantic—the scale is 

small and the rooms are cozy.” 
$1.675 million. 


Phil and Pam Reed, Willis M: 
Allen Company; 619/459- 
4035, ext. 246. 


The fieldstone-clad house has 
marble fireplaces and oak floors 
throughout. The interiors were 
decorated by Dale Montgomery 
of McMillen Inc., including the 
double parlor—“a mirror image 
in fabrics and furnishings,” 
Montgomery notes—while the 
fire surrounds are original. The 
property features a gray stone 
gatehouse with second-floor 
guest suites and a stone carriage 
house with new stables, de- 
signed by Milner. $2.9 million. 


Georgianna Hannum Staple- 
ton or fean Bell, Fox and 
Roach Country Properties; 
610/347-2065. 
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EXTRAORDINARY PROPERTIES ON THE MARKET 


SPAIN 


gua Amarga, a secluded Andalusian 

fishing village in the Park Natural 
de Cabo de Gata-Nijar, nestles in a cove 
between two mountains. Torre de los 
Angelitos is artist Susan Gray’s villa, which 
commands views of the Spanish coast. Ris- 
ing above the traditional white plaster exte- 
rior, a dome indicates where the Moorish 
entrance hall, with its massive antique wood 
door and 30-foot-high ceiling, is located. 
The floors are terra-cotta, and the windows 
have carved wood shutters. Inlaid doors 


lead to the library, which, like the other 


MONTECITO 


t the turn of the century newlyweds 

Susan Wade, a member of one of the 
first families in Montecito, California, and 
Captain E. Pryce Mitchell were given ten 
acres of her family’s land for their house. 
Mitchell, who had sailed around South 





rooms, has Spanish, Italian and French Re- 
naissance furnishings. The kitchen, cen- 
tered around a fireplace and decorated with 
hand-painted tiles from Granada, opens 
onto a terrace. Three of the six bedrooms 
have fireplaces. The two-and-a-half-story 
artist’s studio lets in northern light. Flower- 
ing trees and shrubs shelter an Olympic- 
size swimming pool. The flight to Madrid 
takes 45 minutes from Almeria’s interna- 
tional airport. $1.2 million. 


Susan Gray; 34-950-13-80-68. 





America, named the property Arequipa af- 
ter a city in Peru. Architect J. L. Curletti de- 
signed the house in the Craftsman style, 
with a terrace overlooking the Channel Is- 
lands. The Harvey family purchased the es- 
tate in the 1920s and later hired architect 
Lutah Maria Riggs to renovate it. Not 
much has changed on the grounds since a 
1936 garden tour prospectus described “a 
great lawn stretching far out from the ter- 
race and ending in a high planting of shrubs 
and great trees.... A fine Araucaria arau- 
cana, or monkey puzzle tree, sycamores and 
deodars abound on the place.” Water is pro- 
vided by two private wells. Three guest- 
houses dot the ten-acre site. $4.8 million. 


Rebecca Riskin, Village Properties; 
805/565-8863. U 
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Experience the 
elegance of old world 
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The new 1998 Trooper. 


Go farther. 
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The real “Spruce” and “Maple” and “Chestnut” should be just as familiar to you as the streets that are 

named after them. The thoughtfully refined Trooper will help you find them. Its new TorRquE-ON-DEMAND® 

| traction system senses varying road surfaces and swiftly and intelligently directs power to ie appropriate 
axle: simply put, the Trooper thinks for you. With extensive improvements in functionality and a more 


powerful 215 horsepower engine, the new Trooper will take you out to see where your street got its name. 


ARCHITECTURE 3 


PAN DMR SIDI NAN ERO 


EXPANDING THE SHINGLE STYLE TRADITION ON MARTHA’S VINEYARD 


Architecture by Robert A. M. Stern Architects/Interior Design by Wilson & Wood 
Text by Stephen A. Kliment/Photography by Steven Brooke 
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the architect of a shingle-clad retreat 
on Martha’s Vineyard. “This house 
didn’t have to be a bold statement 
—my clients didn’t need to be eman- 
cipated from the island sensibility.” 
A pedimented entrance porch and a 
low roofline mark the front fagade. 








alfway to com- 
pletion, a house 
that had been de- 
signed for week- 
ends and summers on Martha’s 
Vineyard had to take on a 
whole new role. The owners, 
a media executive and his 
wife, relocated to Los Ange- 
les. “From our New York City 
house, we could have jumped 
back and forth to the island,” 
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he says. “But coming cross- 
country, we spend longer 
blocks of time there, espe- 
cially with our two kids, who 
live on the East Coast. So the 
house turned into more of a 
gathering place.” 

Another key factor in the 
makeup of the house was the 
couple’s living style. “They’re 
well-grounded, very low-key 
people,” says Robert A. M. 


Stern, the architect they com- 
missioned. “They’ve been 
around, he’s in a high-pow- 
ered, pressure-cooker indus- 
try—and the architecture had 
to create certain settings for 
their daily life and for spe- 
cial occasions. The house is 
not some abstraction about 
who they want to be or whom 
they want to impress.” 
Accordingly, Stern’s design 


is a paragon’of amiable scale, 
rambling massing, muted col- 
ors and refined cape-style 
detail. Not evident from its 
profile is that the main house 
contains 8,000 square feet of 
living space, the guesthouse 
another 3,500. Contributing 
to the subdued effect is the 
siting, the way the house an- 
gles toward the water: Ar- 
riving by boat, one has to be 





almost level with the struc- 
ture before it is visible. 

The auto approach, a cir- 
cular drjve paved with local 
beach stone, loops past the 
two-story house. Rows of 
shutters painted the typical 
Vineyard trim color of pale 
blueberry play off the white- 
cedar-shingle cladding. A 
foundation of New England 
fieldstone supports the skirted 


walls of the building, whose 
entrance is a pedimented por- 
tico flanked by two pairs of 
Tuscan columns. 

“As for style, the house is 
very much in keeping with 
some of the small, unwinter- 
ized homes on the island and 
some of the larger ones down 
by the harbor,” notes the hus- 
band. “We had a house in 
Chilmark, high on the ridge, 


and it was great when the kids 
were little. When they got 
into their teens, they weren’t 
so happy about being in the 
woods. They were pushing 
to get closer to town and to 
the water.” 

Vineyard architecture is 
traditionally modest, much 
of it derived from the shin- 
gled saltbox. Stern modified 
the vernacular here, giving it 





“In a primary residence, the rooms 
tend to be discrete,” notes project 
architect Randy Correll. “Second 
houses have more relaxed plans.” 
Living room sofa and love seat 
fabric, Cowtan & Tout; wing and 
club chair fabrics, Brunschwig & 
Fils. Elizabeth Eakins rug. 





BeLow: The second-floor sitting 
room—a secluded conversation area 
that looks out to the water—is at 
the house’s north end. Broad dou- 
ble-hung windows, by Tischler und 
Sohn, and an angled ceiling lend 
the space a towerlike quality. The 
chandelier is from Summer Hill. 


volume and a more extended 


plan while incorporating many 
of its informal features. The 
major rooms have an almost 
modernist openness: The 
spaces, well defined though 
they are, flow easily into one 
another. There’s a refreshing 
variety in heights, too, unlike 
the nineteenth-century prece- 
dent of low and flat ceilings. 
The house is a butterfly 
plan, with a series of angled 
wings. Che double-height en- 
trance hall, dominated by a 
staircase, fronts the living 
room, which 1n turn steps up 
to the dining room. Jutting 
out from there is a screen 
porch that overlooks the har- 
bor; in the summer, with the 
ventilation of ocean breezes, 
the porch is one of the most 
used areas of the house. In 
contrast, on the other side of 
the living room is the library, 
which provides a rare oppor- 
tunity for privacy. “I wanted 
a room that you could get away 
to—that you could close off if 
you had to,” says the husband. 
Much of the house’s easy- 
going character comes from 
the details. “The design of 
the casings around the doors 
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and elsewhere establishes a 
hierarchy of spaces,” explains 
Randy Correll, Stern’s project 
architect. “The living room 
has the most important sta- 
tus. As you work away from 
it, the moldings become sim- 
pler and smaller.” 

For the second floor, where 
the bedrooms are, the detail- 
ing is more period. “A lot of 
Vineyard houses were built 
around the time of the Greek 
Revival in the mid-nineteenth 
century, so we went with mold- 
ings derived from Doric ele- 
ments,” Correll says. “Because 
most of the upstairs ceilings 
go up into the roofline, we 
omitted crown moldings there. 
The door gets the more sig- 
nificant molding, with a lit- 
tle entablature.” 

The painted wood brack- 
ets along the perimeter of 
the porch are Gothic in tone; 
the Palladian windows also 
have Gothic tracery. Where 
oculus-type portholes ap- 
pear, they add interest—and 
scale—to the exteriors. 

The architects were amen- 
able to unexpected sources of 
inspiration. On a whim, Cor- 
rell gathered a pile of weath- 


ered stones from the beach, 
which he used to build a fire 
surround in the dining room. 
The stones ended up setting 
the room’s palette as well. 
Throughout, the walls were 
kept mostly off-white as a foil 
to the naive figurative paint- 
ings of Vineyard artists. “We 
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stuck to island painters,” the 
husband says of the region- 
al art displayed. “The island 
is unique,” adds his wife. 
“There’s no division between 
summer and year-round peo- 
ple. Here the year-rounders 
become part of your life.” 
For all the details, it is the 


architecture—primarily the 
deft fitting of so generous 
a volume in an unassuming 
envelope—that is the house’s 
great accomplishment. Large- 
ly due to the gambrel roof, 
which softens the outline of 
the house and draws it closer 
to the ground, the building 


forms a natural relationship 
with the site. The dormers are 
continuous with the upper 
pitch of the gambrel, further 
mitigating the roof silhouette. 

On the matter of subtlety, 
architect and clients were in 
agreement. “Always save a vis- 
ta for a second glance, a third 


level of discovery,” Stern ad- 
vises. “I don’t smack people in 
the face and give everything 
away at the first moment. A 
house should slowly reveal 
its assets. You don’t want it all 
in one giant heap so that you 
experience it and then imme- 
diately forget about it.” O 


Designers Ann Wilson Dixon and 
David Michael Wood gave one of the 
bedrooms “a summery character” with 
a ceiling fan, a faux-bamboo four- 
poster and, from Summer Hill, gauzy 
draperies. The ceiling has the shape 
of the gambrel roof. Cowtan & Tout 
fabrics cover the bed and daybed. 
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THE DESIGN IS A PARAGON OF AMIABLE SCALE, RAMBLING MASSING, 
MUTED COLORS AND REFINED CAPE-STYLE DETAIL. 
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At the rear, the screen porch, cen- 
ter, and the gazebo, far right, are 
single-story projections devised to 
anchor the house to the site. “By 


bringing the roof down to a com- 
manding, picturesque form at the 
corners,” Stern says, “we visually 


reduced the building mass.” 

















AHEAD OF THE CURVE 


. CIRCULAR LOGIC DEFINES A LIGHT-FILLED MANHATTAN SPACE “ 
| ‘Interior Design by Robert Bray, Michael Schaible and Mitchell Turnbough/ Text by Cynthia Zarin/Photography by Durston Saylor e| 














_ “We ripped the walls out of an 
eleven-foot-wide rectangle and 
created a twenty-foot-diameter ro- 
tunda,” Robert Bray says of the liv- 
eae me PM OLneley nae taits 
that he, Michael Schaible and Mitch- 
ell Turnbough designed for Bruce 
Bloeh and Chris Malm. Edelman 
chair leather and banquette trim. 
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“In a spare environment, it’s about 
the subtleties of reintroducing ma- 
terials,” says Turnbough. Oppo- 
sire: The interior of a bookcase in 
the dining room echoes the black 
lacquer of a table inspired by Jean- 
Michel Frank in the entrance hall; 
the nickel sconce repeats the 
chrome of the living room tables. 


hen asked to 


name __ the 

houses they 

most admire, 
Robert Bray and Michael 
Schaible, design partners for 
almost thirty years (their 
clients range from Jasper 
Johns to Mortimer Sackler), 
both answer after a bare mo- 
ment’s hesitation, “Palladian 
villas.” Then their conver- 
sation—witty, wry, by turns 
discerning and enthusias- 
tic—continues. Which villa? 
Where? Schaible throws up 
his hands in a gesture that 
combines pleasure and ex- 
asperation. “But there are 


so many possibilities! Frank 
Lloyd Wright, Japanese hous- 
es, some houses in the South- 
west, Versailles, those little 
houses on Cape Cod. Wow!” 

Around the corner from 
an old haunt—the original 
Parsons School of Design on 
East Fifty-fourth Street, where 
they first met—is one of the 
firm’s latest projects: an ar- 
chitecturally undistinguished 
Sutton Place apartment, with 
a magnificent, mural-size view 
of the East River, that they 
renovated and furnished. Un- 
dertaken for a friend, adver- 
tising executive Bruce Bloch, 
and his companion, Chris 


BELow: “We used natural colors 
and textures in the living room to 
soften the minimalism,” Turnbough 
says. The series of 1856 botanical 
engravings, the pair of urn lamp 
bases and the 1930s floor lamp are 
from Reymer-Jourdan Antiques. 
Lee Jofa banquette fabric; Clarence 
House contrasting pillow fabric. 


Malm, a human resources 
manager, the apartment is 
particularly interesting to 
Bray and Schaible because it 
documents how their ideas 
about minimalism and even 
the purpose of design have 
evolved over time. 

“We first met Bruce about 
four thousand years ago,” 
Bray says, “when we all 
crawled out of the sea onto 
the beach at Amagansett. He 
was living in a very high- 
tech, minimal apartment. 
Knowing his taste for clothes, 
for fabrics, that seemed for- 
eign to us. Where was the 
texture? The tailoring? Of 





course, back then we did that 
kind of thing too. It’s as 
though we designed for chil- 
dren, but then they got older 
and didn’t want to sit on the 
floor anymore.” 

Bloch concurs. “Well, it 
was low maintenance! All 
you needed was a bottle of 
Windex. But a comfort factor 
was missing.” 

“Those tubular chairs,” 
Bray says with a sigh. “So dif- 
ficult to get out of.” Schaible 
looks at his partner out of 
the corner of his eye. “By 
now,” he says, “they’re hard 
to get into.” 

In contrast, everything 
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Opposite: A Le Corbusier table is 
accompanied by slipcovered Brno 
chairs in the dining room. “The glass 


- keeps the light flowing through the 





apartment,” Bray says of the sliding 
wall between the dining room and 
the study, where Horst P. Horst’s 1939 
Mainbocher Corset rests on a ledge. 


about this apartment is emi- 
nently habitable. The most 
striking feature of the reno- 
vation was the creation of 
a circular living room to re- 
place what was originally a 
long, dark, tunnel-like space 
that made scant reference to 
the view. Substituting curves 
for the room’s standard rect- 
angular dimensions, Bray, 
Schaible and their associate, 
Mitchell Turnbough, filled the 
center of the apartment with 
light and air. The result is a 
feeling of serene buoyancy, 
as if the room were floating 
over the hubbub of the city. 
An integral goal of the de- 
sign was to add interest to 
adjacent rooms. In the galley 
kitchen, the convex exterior 
of the living room wall pro- 
vides a dynamic space for a 
marble-top table and slip- 
covered Brno chairs; in the 
relatively small master bed- 
room, the new curve is a re- 
minder of the living room’s 
more generous presence. 

. Changes were made to en- 
sure that light would filter 
through all the rooms. Maple 
floors were whitewashed; con- 
ventional doors were replaced 
with pocket doors of translu- 
cent glass; and in the study, 
which doubles as a guest 





Lert: “We made the center sec- 
tion of the top bank of cabinets 
concave as an exact reflection of 
the living room wall that pushes 
into the kitchen,” explains Turn- 
bough. “It was a means both of em- 
ulating the line and of gaining head 
space when standing at the sink.” 


BELow: “Using the same furniture 
in separate rooms stretches the 
space,” Bray says. “The study, with 
its club chair, feels as though it’s a 
continuation of the living room.” 
Turnbough adds, “The intention 
was for it to be used mostly in the 
evenings.” Lee Jofa banquette fabric. 
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“The curve is imposing in the bed- 
room,” Bray notes, “but it works.” 
On the wall is a 19th-century papier 
peint panel produced by Maison 
Jacquemart & Bernard after a design 
by Percier & Fontaine, from Bernd 
Goeckler Antiques. Circa 1795 Au- 
busson runner from F. J. Hakimian. 


bedroom, the wall adjacent 
to the dining room was taken 
down and replaced with a slid- 
ing wall of the same glass. 

“Typically you’d have a 
small room with a solid wall 
and a little door in the cor- 
ner,” Bray says, “but the glass 
serves to expand and trans- 
form the experience of the 
room. It can be pulled shut 
for privacy but left open at 
other times.” 

The success of the de- 
sign is evident in the overall 
feeling of proportion and 
ease; although the apartment 
has been almost complete- 
ly reconstructed, it is dif- 
ficult to imagine it in any 
other configuration. 

“It takes a lot of work to 
make it look like nothing 
happened,” says Bray. “The 
apartment had potential, but 





all day; at home, with the 
exception of personal pho- 
tographs and a few artworks, 
he was happy to do without 
them. But there was more 
to it than that. “I didn’t 
want anyone to walk into the 
apartment and say, ‘Oh, look 
at that,’” he explains. “I want- 
ed people to feel comfortable 
right away.” 

“Over time we’ve found 
that the most sophisticated 
client and the one who’s most 
down-to-earth both say the 
same thing,” Michael Schaible 
notes. “They ask, ‘Where do 
I put my robe?’ It’s between 
the two that there’s all this 
stumbling about style.” 

“What we’re interested in 
now,” Robert Bray says, “is 
the freedom that some de- 
gree of anonymity brings. I 
used to be so unbelievably 


TE SUCCESS OF 
‘THE DESIGN IS EVIDENT 
IN THE OVERALL 
FEELING OF PROPORTION 
AND EASE. 


it was the wrong potential. It 
wasn’t making any use of 
its attributes.” 

“There was even a typical 
little L-shaped dining al- 
cove,” Schaible says with 
a shudder, “which is Man- 
hattan’s very own version 
of suburbia.” 

In other hands the living 
room walls might have sug- 
gested all kinds of graphic 
possibilities, but here the 
designers left them almost 
bare. Bloch deals in images 


dogmatic and idealistic! I 
still am, but there are things 
I can let go of more easily. 
What we do now is simpler. 
The rhetoric around it is 
simpler. We like to watch 
the shadow of a column 
move along a curved wall. A 
space should have a relation- 
ship to its setting. The de- 
sign of a chair should have 
something to do with the 
human body. After thirty 
years, we know how people 
really live.” O 
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SHADOW OF A DREAM 


WHERE D¢ 
XI )DI FAYE 
ED IMAGINED 4 LIFE WITH DIAN 
A, PRINCES 
S OF WALES 
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Interior Design by Ron Wilson 
Text by Fudith Thurman 
Photography by Mary E. Nichols 


Overlooking the ocean in Malibu 
is a Tuscan-style villa designed 
by Ron Wilson. It was bought 
early last summer by the late 


Dodi Fayed, who reportedly hoped 
to live there with Diana, Princess 
of Wales. The secluded prop- 

erty covers some five acres. 





Wilson designed a second floor to 
the house for the previous resi- 
dents. “They wanted it to look like 
an Italian hillside property,” he 
says. BELOw: An antique Buddha 
rests beside a spiral staircase 
added in the renovation. The tile 
risers are from Country Fleors. 





n another life this fresh, 

white villa overlooking 

the sea would have been 

the dream house of a 
young couple sorely in need 
of its protection and tran- 
quillity. Nestled between two 
bluffs above the coast of 
Malibu, the house is invisible 
to its neighbors, sheltered 
from Pacific Coast Highway 
by its five lush acres and from 
the beach by a rugged cliff. 
It was designed for pleasure 
and intimacy, exercise and 
repose. The architecture and 
interiors, commissioned by 
the previous owners and exe- 
cuted by Ron Wilson, were 
so much to the taste of the 
prospective buyer that there 
was nothing he wished to 
change. It had not gone on 


LO8 


the market furnished, but he 
wanted to buy it intact. 
The villa was acquired in 


June 1997 by agents of the 


late Dodi Fayed, who visit- 
ed the property early last 
summer. He had apparently 
looked at a number of hous- 
es, but there was some ques- 
tion as to whether he was 
committed to the idea of es- 
tablishing a permanent base 
with Diana, Princess of Wales, 
in southern California. “This 


RiGut: Wilson employed a neutral 
palette in the open-beamed living 
room and elsewhere. “The ocean 
and the garden are so colorful, I 
saw the house as a background.” 
The contemporary upholstered 
pieces are by the designer. The 
armoire is Spanish. Stark linen rug. 
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AsBove Lert: The dining room 

is an octagonal pavilion lined with 
French doors. The chandelier is 
contemporary Murano glass. Silk 
chair fabric from Scalamandré. 
Lert: The media room features 
stone columns and textured fab- 
rics. The bar has a shellstone top. 





house seems to have con- 
cretized his intent,” says a 
source close to the sale. “He 
clearly loved it and seemed to 
feel it was right for them.” 
The property, which had 
once been owned by Julie 
Andrews and Blake Edwards, 
originally was occupied by a 
one-story California ranch 


house. Wilson’s clients had 
envisaged a more ambitious 
residence, and he suggested 
a design that was “a little 
dressier than Spanish—more 
Tuscan in feeling, a Mediter- 
ranean casa colonica overlook- 
ing the Pacific,” he says. “We 
started virtually from scratch, 
tearing down all but one wall.” 





Wilson, who is known for 
his work with Cher (they 
have done nineteen houses 
together) and who counts 
Tom Selleck and Kenny 
Rogers among his clients, 
understands that a strong 
personality, like a brilliant 
jewel, is enhanced by a neu- 
tral setting. “My signature is 


s— Bo 





Wilson designed the kitchen, 
which incorporates a sitting area, 
as a comfortable space for family 
gatherings. “The reed-and-beam 
ceilings work well for a house at 
the beach,” he says. French doors 
lead to the pool. Italian tile for 
the counters, Country Floors. 
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The house, which was once lived in 
by Julie Andrews and Blake Ed- 
wards, was a one-story ranch house 
before Wilson’s redesign. LEFT: 
Walls covered in silk and Portu- 
guese area rugs create a luxurious 
feeling in the master bedroom. Bed 
hanging fabric, J. Robert Scott. 


a southern California infor- 
mality,” he says. “And this 
house embodies the ideal of 
an elegantly casual style of 
living. There are antiques, 
but they don’t dominate the 
interiors. The absence of col- 
or and the emphasis on com- 
fort, purity and light are a 
natural antidote to the stress- 
es of exposure.” 

The villa is generously 
proportioned but not baro- 
nial by California standards 
—about 7,500 square feet. A 
limestone table with a ba- 
roque wood base anchors the 
entrance hall, which is paved 
with Italian terra-cotta. On 
the first floor are three re- 
ception rooms and a spacious 
kitchen that opens to the pool 
loggia. The living room is the 


Asove: Tumbled-marble tiles add 
a rustic air to the Italian-inspired 
master bath. The iron-and-crystal 
chandelier is antique, as is the ki- 
lim. “This is a very young house,” 
remarks Wilson. “It’s a clean slate 
of a house, subtly unglamorous and 
unslick. There’s no ostentation.” 


most colonial in feeling, with 
its pine rafters, limestone fire- 
place and Spanish armoire. 
The media room—a plush 
cocoon—has a coffered ceil- 
ing and walls covered in Hai- 
tian cotton. Leather tub chairs 
invite guests to linger at the 
shellstone bar. The overscale 
seating is by the designer, 
and here, as throughout, the 
palette of nacre, pebble and 


continued on page 177 





Terra-cotta tiles, stucco banquettes 
and a trellis were added to the re- 
worked pool area. Elsewhere on 
the property are outbuildings, in- 
cluding Blake Edwards’s old 
sculpture studio, which Dodi Fayed 
had considered converting to 
staff quarters and a media center. 
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THE REBIRTH OF 
HARRINGTON HALL 


A SIX'TEENTH-CENTURY ENGLISH 


COUNTRY HOUSE RISES FROM THE ASHES 


Interior Design by Christopher Nevile/Text by Elizabeth Lambert 
Photography by Fritz von der Schulenburg 





Top: Harrington Hall in Lincoln- Ricut: The Prices decided to do 
shire, a 16th-century house that something completely new in the 
was gutted by fire in 1991, has been badly damaged morning room. 
restored by Shervie and David Price. The murals of stylized trees with 
Asove: The entrance hall is “airy, local birds and insects were painted 
like an orangery,” says designer by Fiona Sutcliffe, who was in- 
Christopher Nevile. The phoenix spired by murals at the Royal Pal- 
symbolizes the house’s rebirth. ace of Drottningholm in Sweden. 
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“Christopher’s jolt of energy was 
just what we needed,” says Shervie 
Price (right, with her husband, 
David, in the 16th-century porch). 
Far RiGcut: Plasterwork by Oriel 
Harwood turned the library into a 
garden room in honor of Alfred, 
Lord Tennyson, who lived nearby. 


cues 


BELOow: “Its masculine feeling calls 
to mind a gentleman’s dressing 
room,” Nevile says of the Edwardian 
dining room. The egg-and-dart cor- 
nice and pilasters, which date to 
1903, had “a scale so weird that we 
felt we had to retain them and 
emphasize their outrageous size.” 


ime had rested easily on the 
Lincolnshire house where 
Alfred, Lord Tennyson, son 
of the local rector, was lurk- 
ing when he admired the young lady re- 
siding at Harrington Hall. The result of 
that infatuation is said to be those im- 
mortal lines of High Victorian courtship: 
Come into the garden, Maud, 
[ am here at the gate alone; 
And the woodbine spices 
are wafted abroad, 
And the musk of the rose is blown. 
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Shervie and David Price had no wish 
to intrude upon the romance. As he 
says, “You don’t buy a historic house 
just to rip it apart. Gentle repairs were 
all we had in mind.” 

Then came the fire. Smoldering tim- 
ber resulting from burning off paint 
with a blowtorch ignited, and in one 
night—November 4, 1991—the house 
was reduced to a shell. It was so unsta- 
ble that even small planes flying over- 
head were a danger because of vibra- 
tions. The fire was on a Monday night; 
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Lloyd’s, the insurers, approved total 
compensation on Tuesday; and the first 
site meeting was on Friday. The Prices 
would rebuild. 

A local architect, Guy Taylor, worked 
miracles with a load-bearing steel frame 
and concrete lintels to relieve pressure 
on the fragile brickwork. Almost a year 
later the house had been stabilized, and 
the Prices needed to make decisions 
about the new rooms. They also needed 
an interior designer. 

“All I wanted was a little advice about 
lighting and a chat about draperies,” 
says Shervie Price. “We hoped to en- 
courage local talent and knew that some 
friends had a pretty drawing room dec- 
orated by their nice son. We would ask 
him to have a look.” 

So it was that Christopher Nevile of 
Baker Nevile Design Partnership ar- 
rived late one winter afternoon. He had 
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“Tt wasn’t possible to make the 
house look exactly the way it used 
to,” notes Nevile, “but Shervie and 
David were wholehearted in their 
enthusiasm for the new.” BELOw: 
The original 18th-century blue 
paneling in the winter dressing 
room was salvaged. 


“This project is about regenera- 
tion,” says Nevile. “The conversion 
has been almost sacramental and is 
the true story of the house.” RiGut: 
The master bedroom, which was 
created out of four small rooms, 
has windows on three sides offer- 
ing views of the gardens. 


gotten lost on The Fens, and it was dark. 
“We had only one flashlight between 
us,” recalls Shervie Price. “He hit his 
head on a door, fell into a deep pit, 
scrambled to the top of the scaffolding, 
then rushed wildly from one end of the 
empty shell to the other in a frenzy of 
excitement. He kept saying, ‘I must ex- 
plore.’ And I kept saying, ‘Please don’t.’ 
How would I explain to his parents when 
he fell? What was I doing wandering 
around in the dark with a lunatic?” 

He left hours later, bruised and bat- 
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BELow: Pieces of paneling that sur- 
vived the fire were gathered from 
all over Harrington Hall, fitted to- 
gether and installed in the winter 
bedroom’s bath. When workers 
stripped white paint off the door, 
they discovered a 17th-century 
painted finish resembling walnut. 


ee 


tered, with splinters under his finger- 
nails, thinking, “That wasn’t exactly 
a slick presentation. Pity. It would have 
been a great job.” Meanwhile, she was 
thinking, “Now, there’s a chap who 
can stay cheerful in the face of ad- 
versity. He’ll do.” 

“At that point,” says Shervie Price, 
“we had no idea what a big reputation 
he had in London or what a shake-up 
we were headed for. But he was the best 
person we could possibly have found. 
He carried no trauma from the fire, just 
saw a challenge and an opportunity. 
He knew we couldn’t have the same 
house back and convinced us we had to 
create something different. The fire had 
set a new agenda.” 

Nevile had plans for the rooms with- 
in days but divulged them slowly. “Too 
much too soon is confusing,” he notes. “1 
prefer to design only to the point neces- 
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sary to keep the contract rolling, always 
working ‘just in time,’ evaluating as we 
go along rather than tying everything 
up too early.” 

Nevile considered their tastes—David 
Price wanted something like Blenheim 
Palace; Shervie Price wanted something 
like a Wesleyan chapel—and persuaded 
them both to work with young design- 
ers. “We needed traditional skills and 
new ideas,” he says. “We needed many 
craftspeople, each one leaving his own 

continued on page 177 


RIGHT AND Cover: The bedroom 
of the Prices’ daughter, Hester, was 
sited underneath the rafters at the 
top of the house. The bed, which 
was built in the space and cannot 
be removed, and the steps up to it 
were fashioned from wood taken 
from the heart of charred beams. 
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HOUSE OF 
KIESELS TEIN- 


A MANHATTAN 
RESIDENCE AND PRIVATE Text by 
SHOWROOM FOR THE 
STYLE INNOVATOR 


Gini Alhadeff 
Photography by 
Durston Saylor 


crest calls for a belts, handbags and precious 
manor, and Barry and semiprecious jewelry. 

Kieselstein-Cord Kieselstein-Cord first drew 
now has one on _ notice in the mid-seventies 


Manhattan’s Upper East Side. 


It’s a curious combination of 


the modern, the industrial and 
the medieval, with romantic 
Beaux Arts touches thrown in 
for theatrical effect. The crest 
in question, which depicts a 
crescent moon and a five- 
pointed star—designs he used 
for two of the first pendants he 
ever made—is the registered 
trademark of a company that 
produces more than five 


hundred models each year of 
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for a belt with a silver buckle 
that was worn by men and 
women alike and became a 
status symbol—an American 
one for a change, and Ameri- 


Noted jewelry and luxury 

designer Barry Kieselstein-Cord 
(above, with his daughter, Elisabeth) 
has transformed a 1920 mansion in 
Manhattan into a residence and an 
exclusive showroom. RiGuTt: Le Cor- 
busier chairs join Navajo rugs in 
the third-floor sitting room. 

















“I wanted to restore its integrity,” 
Kieselstein-Cord says of the four- 
story building, which had been un- 
occupied for about 40 years. A 
1920s painting by Henri Deleur- 
moz hangs above a 1920s Italian 
sofa in the sitting room. At left is 

a 1930s portrait by Mario Sironi. 


can in inspiration, too, as it was 
reminiscent of western gear. 

Kieselstein-Cord was fortu- 
nate to know ata very early age 
that he wanted to “leave a rec- 
ord of his existence.” As a child 
he saw a television program 
showing the Pyramids and 
various other monuments that 
talked of art as something of 
lasting value, and that ap- 
pealed to him immediately. At 
the age of ten he crafted his 
first piece of jewelry when 
his father showed him how to 
drill a hole in a peach pit to 
turn it into a ring. Recently 
he came across a copper let- 
ter opener that he had made 
and even thought to sign at 
the tender age of twelve. 

He received a degree in 
graphics from Parsons School 
of Design and made his pro- 
fessional debut in advertising. 
But he kept the moon and the 
star pendants and a cuff brace- 
let on a shelf in a guest bed- 
room. A designer friend asked 
what they were. “If you’re 
looking for something to do in 
life,” he told Kieselstein-Cord, 
“I suggest you produce these.” 

The advice was taken. He 
began to work at his night ta- 
ble, progressed to the kitchen 
table and pretty soon took 
over the entire house. At first 
he did everything himself— 
drawing, carving and finish- 
ing each piece. “It took twelve 
years of tremendous effort to 
gain recognition,” the de- 
signer admits. “It’s come tru- 
ly in the last ten years.” 

He is now assisted by a de- 
sign team, his “creative bull 
pen.” When he lectures at 
the Fashion Institute of Tech- 
nology or at Syracuse Univer- 


sity, Kieselstein-Cord, who 
was born in Manhattan and 
has lived in Florida and Texas, 
likes to talk about the art 
of seeing. “Design is every- 
where,” he says. “If we were 
merely utilitarian, we would 
wear paper clothing and rub- 
ber shoes and eat tofu burgers.” 

His building, which had 
remained uninhabited for 
about four decades, to the 
dismay of neighbors, consists 
of three brownstones that 
were combined in 1920 by 
J. Stewart Barney, an “archi- 
tect of churches,” who decid- 
ed to retire there with his 
wife and servants in order to 
paint. The monumental fire- 
place with two female nudes 
flanking the opening was 
built to fit the scale of the 
mezzanine studio. 

At his housewarming party, 
which was held in the studio, 
an immense room with twen- 
ty-foot-tall ceilings, one friend 
asked, “Why don’t you take 
out those huge radiators?” 
Another thought he should 
alter the “murky green” they 
were painted. But he meticu- 
lously restored the building 
to its innate practical splendor 
and seamless though unprece- 
dented marriage of styles. 

“It’s eclectic—my kind of 
place,” he says. “When I 
bought it, the family who had 
owned it interviewed me to 
find out if anything would 
be destroyed in the renova- 
tion, in which case they would 
remove certain things.” They 
need not have worried: Kie- 
selstein-Cord’s own designs 
employ a similar mix of the 
functional and the figurative. 

Crocodile Hall, as it has 
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“T needed to make this place into a 
comfortable retreat.” BELow: The 
fourth-floor breakfast room opens 
onto the terrace. Above the ebon- 
ized French table and chairs is a 
framed 19th-century photograph 
of the Roman Forum. The vases on 
the mantel are from Neiman Marcus. 





been christened, is furnished 
with what Kieselstein-Cord 
terms “classic contemporary” 


pieces, such as Le Corbusier’s 
tubular-steel-framed black 
leather armchairs and square 
glass-and-steel low tables, 
but also with mementos of 
adventure. The shelves of the 
third-floor library display, 
for example, antique swords. 
Still, Kieselstein-Cord isn’t 
as much a warrior as he is a 


man who appreciates the pre- 
microchip romance of the 
masculine object. 
Kieselstein-Cord describes 
his bedroom as having “walls 
covered in white linen can- 
vas and ebonized French ar- 
moires, tribal rugs, kilim pil- 
lows,” and he adds, “It has an 
Out of Africa feeling, with 
leather and camp chairs.” 
‘There are two kitchens, one 
on the first floor for recep- 


tions and the staff and one for 
the family on the fourth floor 
—a charming space that is 
bathed in a rosy light reflected 
by the red-brick buildings 
across the street. It adjoins a 
terrace and a dog walk for 
a Pekingese named Vegas, 
which belongs to Kieselstein- 
Cord’s daughter, Elisabeth, 
who has modeled for the 
company since infancy and 
is now the spokeswoman 


RiGut: A late-19th-century Scottish 
table provides a spot for informal 
meals in the fourth-floor kitchen. 
Kieselstein-Cord designed the 
space with iron, steel, glass, wood 
and granite. The pot rack “was 
once the door of a bank vault.” Sub- 
Zero refrigerator. Viking range. 
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“The concept for the study, where 
we spend so much of our time, was 
a warm, tropical feel, with natural 
materials for the walls, floors and 


blinds,” Newman says. A pair of 

1895 portraits gaze down on a vari- 
ety of 19th- and 20th-century bam- 
boo, wicker and rattan furnishings. 





“Whenever I get off the plane and study depicts prominent sporting 
see a palm tree, I turn native,” says personalities. Sofa fabric, Old World 
Newman. A turn-of-the-century Weavers. Clarence House palm 
English four-fold screen in the tree print on rattan chair and pillows. 
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ocean side. There, with the 
draperies open and the white 
railings of the terrace visi- 
ble, the deck of some deluxe 
ocean liner comes to mind. 
Two intensely tall por- 
traits furnish the study with 
an element of surprise. “You 
wonder, Who are these char- 
acters?” remarks Newman. 
“They’re confronting you. I 
‘met’ them in the flea mar- 
ket in Paris.” Tactile natural 
materials were used freely— 
sisal for the flooring, sliv- 
ers of bamboo for the drap- 
eries and woven sea grass for 
a couple of the walls. One 
entire wall is covered by 
a nineteenth-century four- 
fold walnut screen embla- 
zoned with British sporting 
figures from the great days of 
Empire. “I bought it out of a 
private house in Northamp- 
tonshire,” Newman says. 
The walls and draperies of 


BELOw: “We have a passion for 
cruises, so the master bedroom, 
which faces the sea, has the look of 


a suite on an ocean liner,” he says. 


the master bedroom are made 
of the same golden silk dam- 
ask, which both radiates and 
attracts light. From a silver- 
leafed Art Déco frame a Ta- 
mara de Lempicka-like pink 
lady looks out—as Newman 
sees it, “maybe wondering, 
What am I doing in this 
apartment in Palm Beach?” 
The harewood-and-Ameri- 
can-walnut torchére was 
made by T: H. Robsjohn- 
Gibbings in 1937 for a Bel- 
Air mansion that was later 
purchased intact by Conrad 
Hilton. Understated and Neo- 
classical, the torchére takes 
the form of a winged female 
caryatid supporting a brass 
cachepot. “It’s American Art 
Moderne, which is a kind of 
counterpart to all our 1940s 
French furniture,” Newman 
says. “I see it as a vertical 
line breaking up that hori- 
zontal yellow sea of drap- 





“Since sun streams in all day, the 
dominant color became yellow.” An 
Arbus dressing table joins a 1937 
T. H. Robsjohn-Gibbings torchére. 





eries. We use it as a contain- 
er for flowers.” 

While the Newmans have 
the only residence in Palm 
Beach furnished in toto by 
Newel, there are apparent- 
ly major articles in the vicin- 
ity from the emporium. “We 
were invited to an acquain- 
tance’s for dinner and recog- 
nized a familiar piece in the 
drawing room,” Bruce New- 
man volunteers. It was a 
nineteenth-century Venetian 
grotto triple-chairback settee 
that had been displayed in all 
its oceanic glory in New- 
man’s celebrated 1989 “Fan- 
tasy Furniture” exhibition at 
New York City’s National 
Academy of Design. “I per- 
sonally loved that settee. It’s 
one of the ones that got 
away. But then,” he reflects, 
“I suppose the whole point of 
business is that they should 
all get away.” 0 
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Text by Ann Landi 
Photography by Billy Cunningham 


BARN ON 
THE BAYOU 





ARTIST JOHN ALEXANDER EVOKES A SOUTHERN 
LANDSCAPE AT HIS LONG ISLAND RETREAT 


his is one of the 
last great scenes 
in all the Hamp- 
tons,” says paint- 
er John Alexander, nodding 
toward a nearly boundless 
vista of trees and farmland 
at the edge of his own back- 
yard. Like his nineteenth- 
century predecessors, he takes 
his paints and canvases right 
to the source to observe and 
record the natural world. His 
particular patch of paradise 
lies in the old whaling village 
of Amagansett, New York, at 
the eastern end of Long Is- 
land. For the past half dozen 
years or so the lush flora and 
wooded terrain around his 
house, along with the nearby 
sea, have provided him with 
ongoing inspiration. 

“T sometimes feel like a 
throwback to another time,” 
Alexander confesses in his 
distinct Texas twang. “I’ve 
been concentrating on land- 
scape, and I feel very happy 
painting nature right now.” 

This was not always the 
case. When the artist first 
moved to New York City 
in 1979, after having taught 
painting at the University of 
Houston’s Graduate School 
of Art for eight years, his 


Painter John Alexander lives and 
works in a pair of restored 18th- 
century barns in Amagansett. 
Lerr: Hand-carved beams and ex- 
posed brick define the living area. 
He bought the framed flags, which 
were made in 1944 by a sailor, in 

a Baltimore junk shop. 


work was filled with memo- 


ries of the bayou country 
where he grew up. Strange 
creatures—skeletal, simian 
and reptilian—haunted those 
swampy landscapes, executed 
in a slashing expressionist 
style and high-key palette. 
They were forbidding, phan- 
tasmagorical visions wrested 
from the artist’s imagination, 
and he explains their genesis 
as “a very confusing time 
emotionally.” 

All of that began to change 
in 1986 after the painter 
acquired the property in Ama- 
gansett, two late-eighteenth- 
century barns set on three 
acres of land. “The mad- 
ness stopped,” he says. “Not 
abruptly, but it stopped. I 





Top: Lythrum, hostas and daylilies 
cluster near the pond. “I never 
gave the Northeast much thought 
until I came here,” says Alexander 
(above, in his studio). “I love the 
light in eastern Long Island.” His 
companion, Fiona Waterstreet, 
updated the barn interiors. 


became more focused and 
controlled. There’s no ques- 
tion that the house has had 
an influence.” 

Alexander had been look- 
ing for real estate in the 
Hamptons for a couple of 
years. He’d first seen the con- 
nected barns as a prospect for 
a summer rental, so when a 
realtor informed him that 
they were about to go on the 
market, he made a bid with- 


> 
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ALEXANDER’S WORK IS 
FILLED WITH MEMORIES OF 
THE BAYOU COUNTRY. 


Asove: Oils by Alexander, far left 
and far right, join works by Emil 
Carlsen and E. L. Henry in the liv- 
ing area. The original barn wood is 
offset by stucco walls and a brick 
floor, two later additions. The 
rocking chair is Stickley; the French 
wine-tasting table is 19th century. 


out even taking another look. 
He describes the interior at 
the time as having a decadent 
1960s feel. “The kitchen had 
a strange linoleum floor,” he 
recalls. “There were spiral 
staircases leading to the up- 
per loft bedrooms. In the 
bath there was a big sunken 
tub surrounded by mirrors. It 
was the weirdest place you’ve 

r seen.” 

the last decade Alexan- 


der has refurbished the kitch- 
en, put in new baths and in- 
stalled antique windows and 
doors in the soaring struc- 
ture, which features sixteen- 
foot windows in the large 
living area. In the master 
bedroom, a long horizontal 
window looks out over the 
pond and gardens, and a sky- 
light with a retractable shade 
allows glimpses of the moon 
as it arcs across the night sky. 

In remodeling the barns, 
Alexander sought to preserve 
as much of their integrity 
and character as possible. 
“We kept what was real- 
ly old, the shell of what 
was original,” he explains. 
He p'anned the house as a 
warm-weather and weekend 
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retreat. “At first it wasn’t 
compatible with winter liv- 
ing,” he adds. “It was huge 
and hard to heat.” But within 
months the artist found it 
difficult to tear himself away. 
“By 1990 I was out here a 
lot of the time. Every year I 
spent less and less time in the 
city. There was a year or so 
when I didn’t spend a single 
night in town.” He first used 
the large open area of the 


Ricut: Alexander’s 1997 Gilding the 
Golden Lilies highlights the dining 
area, which is in the larger of the 
barns. Chairs covered in French 
fabric join an early American table. 
“I’m happy with a couple of chairs 
and a stool,” he says. “Fiona’s the 
brains behind this place, not me.” 


























Lert: Mexican retablos painted on 
tin in the late 1800s are arrayed in 
the master bedroom, which over- 
looks the pond. The mercury glass 
lamp is from the 1920s. On the bed 
are an antique velvet coverlet and 
antique French pillows. A skylight 
allows views of the night sky. 


BELow: The main area in the 
smaller barn is set aside as an exhi- 
bition space. On the wall is Alex- 
ander’s 1994 My Garden in Black 
and Blue. The garden shovel is 
early 19th century. “I’ve always had 
a fascination with old tools and 
farm implements,” says the artist. 


as 





smaller barm—which con- 
tains guest quarters and a 
bath upstairs—as a studio, 
but for the past seven years 
he has rented another barn in 
the village for a work space. 
One of the great attrac- 
tions of the property was the 
pond, though ten years ago it 
was not much more than a 
large puddle of murky water. 
“When I saw a place with a 
pond already on it, I intend- 


ed to turn it into a facsimile 
of the bayou,” he explains. 
“Everything that grows on 
the Louisiana-Texas border 
grows hére.” 

In the warmer months the 
pond swarms with bird life 
—blue herons, white egrets 
and kingfishers. “I’ve also 
got about two hundred bull- 
frogs out there,” he notes. 
Alexander is a superb drafts- 
man, and birds turn up in 


his paintings and drawings. 
“lve changed dramatically 
from working in the middle 
of the night, out of my sub- 
conscious and my deepest 
demented thoughts, to liter- 
ally going outdoors and look- 
ing closely at things.” 
Strolling the grounds with 
a police scanner in hand (he 
belongs to the Amagansett 
volunteer fire department), 
Alexander easily ticks off the 


names of plants and trees. 
Though he worked without 
an architect or landscaper, he 
did employ the services of 
Tim Blenk, a “tree specialist” 
based in Southampton, for 
advice on the care and main- 
tenance of flowers, plants 
and trees on his land. 

The property is at its peak 
floral intensity in early sum- 
mer, from June through the 

continued on page 178 


“T tried to create the feeling of a 
bayou here,” says Alexander, who 
grew up in southeast Texas. “The 
pond has been my major project 
and is the inspiration for many of 
my paintings.” Two golden rain 
trees rise on the far side of the 
pond; at left is a Russian olive. 
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chitect Peter L. Gluck of his design 
ele Bay eoieene mor) Com etter 
“If anything, I hoped the size and 
program would communicate as 
unassuming.” The house is two 
structures, one curved around the 
courtyard and one fronting the lake. 
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Architecture by Peter L. Gluck and Partners 
Text by Mildred F. Schmertz/Photography by Barry Rustin 
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eter L. Gluck recently com- 

pleted a house in a North 

Shore suburb of Chicago for 

which the owners requested 
the highest-quality materials and fin- 
ishes the architect could execute. An 
ideal order for any designer, it provid- 
ed Gluck, who is a master of detail and 
craft, the opportunity to create a resi- 
dence of strength and presence—and 
one that illustrates the abiding vitality 
of modernism. 

A sweeping zinc roof, textured brick 
walls, warm-colored stucco panels and 
mahogany-framed glazing are Gluck’s 
response to a period of stylistic assaults 
on modern architecture. “The only va- 
lidity to postmodernism,” he says, “was 
not what it produced but that it was a 
critique of the modernist tenet that 
everything had to be machined and had 
to exist as something unto itself. What 
evolved from that argument was an ap- 
preciation for an expanded palette of 
rich materials and contextual elements.” 


AsovE: The entrance, sheltered by 
a steel-and-glass canopy, lies off the 
driveway and is not visible from the 
street or the courtyard. “In a stan- 
dard Palladian/suburban composi- 
tion,” says Gluck, “the entrance is 
celebrated but not used. You always 
sneak in through a mean back hall.” 


Lert: Zinc shingles clad the arcing, 
south-facing roof. Half lawn and 
half limestone and thyme in a 
checkerboard pattern, the courtyard 
is, Gluck says, “about the controlled 
world and the wild world, and the 
metaphorical division between the 
two.” The walkway is steel. 
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the house—a backdrop for move- 
ment,” remarks Gluck) connects 
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PETER L. GLUCK AND PARTNERS 





“You move through a wall, then an- 
other, then another,” Gluck says of 
the house’s layering. Top: The plan 
shows the ordered geometry of the 
layout. ABOvE: Glass sections drop 

into the basement, making the kitch- 
en/dining area into a screen porch. 

Gluck designed the lighting. 


RiGut: “I’m against picture win- 
dows,” says Gluck. “Like the Japa- 
nese, I think views—especially big 
nature views—are best experienced 
through screens.” Mahogany frames 
articulate the glass curtain wall at the 
rear elevation. The master bedroom 
is above the living room, at left. 
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1 ENTRANCE 

2 LIVING ROOM 

3 DINING ROOM 

4 KITCHEN/DINING 
5 FAMILY ROOM 

6 BEDROOM 

7 GARAGE 





The house sits on a wooded bluff over- 
looking Lake Michigan to the north- 
east, with a beach below. In fall and 
winter the lakefront view and feel are 
of blustery, untamed nature, but in all 
seasons the southern exposure can be 
sunlit and pleasant. “What became im- 
portant to me as I took my first walk 
around the site,” says Gluck, “was the 
opposition between these two environ- 
ments. I wanted the plan and form of 
the house to acknowledge the wild, 
windblown aspect at the rear and to 
make the most of the quiet landscape 
at the front.” Moreover, the architect 
found a formality in the century-old 
neighborhood to which he believed his 
contemporary design should correspond. 

The clients, a couple, required a large 
house. Their family and entertaining 
needs included a living room, to take in 
the lake, and a family room/library, to 
capture the sun; a kitchen/dining area 

continued on page 178 
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MON'TE CARLO REVERIE 


EXOTIC ROOMS FOR AN ITALIAN TELEVISION STAR 





n Italy his fame is unparalleled. Only 
Luciano Pavarotti can approach 

the celebrity of Mike Bongiorno. 

But how long has the tenor been a 
household name? A couple of decades? 
Television personality Mike Bongiorno 
has been a familiar presence in every 
Italian home for close to half a century. 
In the mid-1950s, when Italian tele- 
vision was transmitting its first pro- 
grams, the young Bongiorno, who was 
born in New York of Italian parents and 
moved to Italy in his early twenties, be- 
came the host of the Italian version of 
The $64,000 Question. His slight Ameri- 


can accent, his habit of ornamenting 
his speech with American expressions, his 
unflappable self-confidence, even his 
occasional blooper, inspired lasting 
affection in his audience. Five decades 
later he still occupies his position as 
a national icon. 

The subject of a wry essay by Umber- 
to Eco, “The Phenomenology of Mike 
Bongiorno,” the TV personality—as 
Eco maintains—makes a great point 
of being just an ordinary guy, a non- 
intellectual, perhaps even slightly anti- 
intellectual. But secretly, he is a man 
with a lively curiosity, an eye for the 


Interior Design by Roberto Peregalli 
Text by William Weaver/Photography by Massimo Listri 


“The apartment is a reverie of voy- 
ages to different countries,” says 
Roberto Peregalli of the Monte 
Carlo residence he designed for 
Italian television personality Mike 
Bongiorno and his wife, Daniela. 
Asove: The walls of the entrance 
hall were painted after Turkish tiles. 


Opposite: In the living room, wood 
wall panels are illustrated to suggest 
Japanese screens, and Chinese car- 
pets are painted on the parquetry 
floors. “It’s about memory and nos- 
talgia. I’m not interested in doing a 
Japanese room; I’m interested in 
the dream of a Japanese room.” 
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rarefied and a willingness to take risks. 
His retreat in Monte Carlo, designed 
by Roberto Peregalli, the former part- 
ner of Renzo Mongiardino, reveals this 
private side. For the apartment, in a new 
and luxurious building amid the city’s 
skyscrapers, the client gave Peregalli 
free rein to create an introspective 
home. “Monte Carlo is, after all, a non- 
place,” Peregalli says. “It’s not France, 
not Italy. It would be absurd to impose a 
specific style there—a Provengal farm, 
an English country residence. Also, in 
Monte Carlo you're not at the sea; 
you're in a city. To give it a seaside am- 
bience would be inappropriate.” 
Liberated from any reference to local 
geography, Peregalli could let his imag- 
ination range freely. “The idea was to 
create a place unto itself, an El Dorado,” 
he says, “to invent a kind of story of oth- 
er places, a traveler’s tale, memories.” 
Collaborating with architect Laura 
Rimini, he envisioned a series of spaces 
—“like so many precious boxes”—all 
with Oriental connotations, as if the 
inhabitants had traveled through a 
mythical Far East. The rooms have 
names that provide clues, not defini- 
tions. In the blue entrance hall, called 
Retour de Turquie, the walls are pan- 


Lert: An antique embroidered 
velvet throw covers a sofa in the 
center of the living room. ABOVE: 
A dining area at one end of the 
space features a 19th-century Ori- 
entalist English painting, a Bieder- 
meier bureau and a carved and 


gilded wood bench by Peregalli. 





BeELow: “The dining room is a Eu- 
ropean interpretation of Indian 
elements.” Molded stucco walls 
finished with faux cinnabar lacquer 
were inspired by Fatehpur Sikri, an 
abandoned city in India built entire- 
ly of red sandstone. Bottom: The 
Indian portraits are 19th century. 


Ricut: Walnut-and-cherrywood 
doors—designed by Peregalli as a 
tribute to Turinese artisan Pelagio 
Palagi—connect the living and din- 
ing rooms. Before a late-19th-cen- 
tury French painting is a gilt table 
by Peregalli. The parquetry floor is 
painted with a faux-marbre motif. 


eled in wood painted to resemble cc- 
ramic tiles with Iznik designs. The ivory 
ceiling is simple molded plaster, and the 
bronze floor lamp is neo-Greek, de- 
signed by Peregalli himself. The chan- 
delier is French (late Empire), as is the 
little bronze equestrian figure on the 
center table. ‘Turkey is evoked again in 
the entrance door, which is ornamented 
with an Ottoman motif. 

Retour de Japon, the large rectangu- 
lar living room, is the most important 
room in the house, and it reflects Pere- 


galli’s penchant for altering surfaces to 
look like something they are not. The 
W alls are lined with wood panels, sug- 


gesting Japanese SCLEGEHS. that artist 
Natascia Carcano gilded, then painted 
with trees, birds and flowers. The oak 
parquetry floor is stenciled and paint- 
ed with trompe l’oeil Chinese carpets, 
and the green silk velvet sofa has paint- 
ed yellow damascene motifs. 


continued on page 179 








Text by Barbara Taylor Bradford 
Photography by Durston Saylor 
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BARBARA ‘TAYLOR BRADFORD 
BRINGS A EUROPEAN FLAIR TO 
HER EAST SIDE APARTMENT 


hen my hus- 

band and | 

first saw the 

apartment, 

we were captivated. It was in 
a landmark building con- 
structed in 1931, overlooking 
the East River. Grand pro- 
portions, spacious rooms, 
high ceilings and fireplaces— 
it had all of the things we 
were looking for. After a five- 
year search, Bob and I had 
found our dream apartment. 
Wonderful, I thought, as 
we walked around on that 
first visit. The space was ideal, 
the number of rooms exactly 
right for us, the views of the 
river superb. Not only that, 
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the building was in the area 
of Manhattan where we had 
lived for many years, a loca- 
tion familiar and well liked. 
But—and it was a big but, 
giving us reason to pause and 
think very carefully—there 
were several major problems 
that I spotted as we did an- 
other walk-around that after- 
noon. I knew these would 


“We restored it to its former gran- 
deur,” novelist Barbara Taylor 
Bradford says of the Manhattan 
apartment she and her husband, 
Robert (above), share in a 1930s 
landmark building on the East Riv- 
er. RiGut: A Biedermeier desk and 
chairs line a wall in the living room. 
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tails—chair rails, crown moldings, 
overdoors.” Biedermeier secretary 
and chest and octagonal Art Déco 
side table from Karl Kemp. 





“The Fifty-ninth Street bridge 

can be seen from the dining room 
windows,” Bradford says. Walnut 
chairs, 19th-century Swedish chan- 
delier, Biedermeier dining table, 
console table and mirror from Karl 
Kemp; Clarence House chair fab- 
ric; Baccarat goblets and flatware. 


have to be overcome if the 
apartment was to really work 
for us. Not the least of these, 
and the most troubling, was 
the contemporary look that 
had been superimposed on 
the interiors, which were orig- 
inally classical in feeling. 

In the 1970s the apart- 


ment’s French period style, 
created in the 1950s, had 
been supplanted by extreme- 
ly modern elements. Louis 
X VI boiserie, carved mantel- 
pieces, overdoors, wall and 
ceiling moldings and oth- 
er architectural embellish- 
ments had been removed. 


New additions included re- 
cessed lights, lots of them, in 
the reception rooms; mod- 
ern fire surrounds; tilt-and- 
swivel windows, lovely to 
look through but a devil to 
create window treatments 
for; and a Formica bar carved 
out of the entrance hall. 





. The 1970s look aside, there 
were other problems—dam- 
aged wood floors, an outdat- 
ed kitchen, and baths that 
needed to be totally remod- 
eled. Chocolate brown and 
deep red shades in various 
rooms gave the apartment a 
dark, confined feeling, as did 


RiGut: “I like to decorate my of- 
fices, here and in the country, as 
sitting rooms,” says Bradford, 
whose books include Everything 
to Gain and Power of a Woman. “I 
wanted a sunny, cheerful environ- 
ment for writing.” Toile from 
Scalamandré; carpet from Stark. 


BELow: “The chief problem in the 
library was the poor condition of 
the walls and ceilings,” Bradford 
remarks. “We covered them with 
canvas, then had them painted to 
create a parchment effect.” Bac- 
carat-vase lamp on Kentshire Gal- 
leries rosewood side table. 


the felt and vinyl that cov- 
ered some of the walls. 

As we walked through the 
rooms a third time, I suspect- 
ed there were a lot more prob- 
lems to contend with that 
were not immediately visible. 

Nonetheless, I liked the 
apartment as much as my 
husband so obviously did. So 
I took a deep breath and said, 
“If we buy this apartment, 
we'll have to gut it.” 

And that is exactly what 
we did a few months later, 


once the apartment was ours. 
In those intervening months 
I was able to formulate plans 
and design the rooms. I chose 
all of the color schemes and 
selected fabrics, wallcover- 
ings, carpets and rugs. 
Borrowing some of my 
own ideas from the decorat- 
ing books I’d written, I made 
boards for each room, on 
which I mounted swatches 
of fabrics, carpets, paint chips 
and small samples of wall- 
coverings. I did detailed writ- 
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ten breakdowns of each room 
and attached folders contain- 
ing photographs of chande- 
liers, antiques, paintings, ob- 
jets d’art, lamps and other 
elements that would be used 
in each room. The boards, 
plans and folders were given 
to the contractor, Joe Mesza- 
ros, as a reference for each 
room, and these proved in- 
valuable to him when I was 
away. At this point I picked 
out the hardware, granite and 
other materials to be used in 
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the kitchen and the baths as 
well as the wood for the 
floors in the reception rooms. 

Because time was an 1m- 
portant consideration, I went 


ahead and chose the addi- 


ABOVE: Over a dressing table, 

an Edwardian Hepplewhite-style 
japanned mirror reflects an oil 
painting by Bernard Taurelle and, 
from Kentshire Galleries, a 19th- 
century English shell-back chair. 
Decorators Walk drapery lace; 
Scalamandré drapery fabric. 
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tional furniture we would 
need for the progression of 
rooms that included the for- 
mal dining room, the living 
room and the library, which 
all overlook the East River. 
Bob was raised in Ger- 
many and France, and I am 
English and grew up in York- 
shire, so we share a love of 
European antiques, art and 
objects. We decided to dec- 
orate these rooms with Bie- 


Lert: “The master bedroom was 
dark and gloomy,” Bradford recalls. 
“Once we replaced the dark colors 
with lighter hues, the room seemed 
twice as large.” Stroheim & Ro- 
mann blue silk; Pindler & Pindler 
chaise and bench fabric; Osborne 
& Little stripe; Stark carpet. 


dermeier and Art Déco fur- 
niture, and with the help of 
Karl Kemp, the New York 
antiques dealer and expert on 
Biedermeier, we assembled a 
fine collection of pieces. 

An Art Déco desk was 
chosen for the library, along 
with an unusual Viennese 
sewing table that serves as 
a side table. We were lucky 
enough to find a handsome 
table and fan-back chairs that 
were the perfect size for the 
dining room, as were a con- 
sole table and a mirror. 
These were later placed be- 
tween two windows. A dark 

continued on page 180 





HOTEL 


HOTEL TUGU BALI 


A NEW RESORT TRACES INDONESIA’S PAST ‘THROUGH 
A COLLECTION OF RARE CULTURAL ARTIFACTS 


Set amid rice paddies and lotus project of Anhar Setjadibrata. 
ponds in the ancient village of In ten thatched pavilions, he real- 
Canggu on Bali’s west coast is ized his vision for a resort that 
Hotel Tugu Bali, the third hotel celebrates Indonesia’s history. 
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Text by Carol Lutfy/Photography by Robert Reck 





ABOVE: Setjadibrata, who designed 
the hotel, used an alang-alang roof 
to shade the entrance’s porte 
cochere. At left is a shrine to Bali’s 
Hindu gods. BELow: An area off 
the lobby “faces the beach and sun- 
sets,” Setjadibrata says. “It’s where 
we serve tea every afternoon.” 





~~“ 


“We want our guests to enjoy the 
hotel’s amenities, but we also hope 
they become involved in Balinese 
traditions,” he says. OPPOSITE: 
Carved Boma heads, to ward off evil 
spirits, top the columns in the open 
lobby, which doubles as a gallery 

of Indonesian art and antiques. 


or Javanese hotelier Anhar Se- 

tjadibrata, collecting antiques is 

as much a historical quest as an 

aesthetic one. “I see each piece I 
own as part of the puzzle of Indonesia’s 
past,” he says. “Putting them together to 
tell a story is my passion.” Last year Se- 
tjadibrata translated that passion into a 
new luxury resort—Hotel Tugu Bali on 
the island’s western coast. 

The twenty-six-suite hotel tells the 
story of several hundred years of In- 
donesian culture and history. Its art- 
works meander through different styles 
and centuries, pausing to explore Se- 
tjadibrata’s ancestral Chinese roots, to 
showcase his favorite artists and to hon- 
or the local Balinese heroes who fought 
against the Dutch colonials. 

Tugu Bali sprang from the Indone- 
sian antiques and cultural artifacts that 
Setjadibrata has amassed over the past 
twenty-six years. He calls it a “museum 
boutique hotel—a place where drama 
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Ricut: Wood walkways connect 
the hotel’s 26 suites. BELOw: The 
bedroom in the Djojodipoeran 
Pavilion was named for Prince 
Djojodipuro, who lived in Yogya- 
karta’s palace on Java and during 
the early 20th century supported 
Walter Spies and other artists. 


Opposite: The Le Mayeur Pavil- 
ion, colored in golds and reds, is the 
hotelier’s tribute to the late Belgian 
artist Adrien Jean Le Mayeur de 
Merpres. Many of the furnishings 
and artworks were purchased from 
his widow, Legong dancer Ni Polok, 
before her death in 1986. 
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and romance and luxury come together 
to bring the collection to life.” 

He first caught the collecting bug at 
the age of twenty-five, he says, when he 
made a modest foray into Ming Dy- 
nasty furniture, porcelain and silver. 
That was followed by purchases of 
carved wood Madurese panels, Javanese 
doors, Balinese stone sculptures and 
Dutch colonial architectural artifacts. 
Later he bought entire buildings, one of 
which—the Palace of Harmony—he re- 
constructed in its entirety at Tugu Bali. 
“In the early 1970s I was struck by the 
fact that Indonesians were throwing 
their culture away,” he recalls. “They 
didn’t recognize its value. Old houses, 
furniture, photographs, silver, gold— 
everywhere you went, people were re- 
placing them with modern things.” 

Sixteen master craftsmen executed 
his design sketches. Composed of ten 
thatched structures, the resort, at first 
glance, has a distinctly Balinese flavor. 
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“T realized that my collections 
must no longer speak only to me, 
they must speak to all as a symbol 
of my country’s rich history and 
cultural heritage,” says Setjadi- 
brata, who began acquiring works 
in the 1970s. The main pool fea- 
tures lion statues spouting water. 


But the interiors reflect his travels 
throughout Indonesia as much as the 
wanderings of his imagination. 

The open lobby is both the center 
of the resort and its most majestic 
building. Its soaring alang-alang roof is 
supported by twenty-foot-high wood 
columns, each topped with the carved 
head of a Boma, a mythological Bali- 
nese guardian whose leering face is be- 
lieved to scare away evil spirits. The 


confluence of styles and traditions that 
characterizes the rest of the hotel is evi- 
dent in the lobby, where his pieces are 
on display and also for use by guests. 
They include a century-old gamelan set 
and a sixteenth-century cupu manik, or 
sacred ceremonial bowl. 

Similarly exotic objects spill into the 
guest suites, two of which pay homage 
to painters who nurtured an artistic 

continued on page 181 
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TOUCH OF LUTRON CAN TOUCH YOUR LIFE. 


Lutron Home Lighting Control Systems let you control your entire home environment— 
from lighting to A/V and security systems—with one touch, for convenience, 


elegance and security. For both new and existing homes. 


Create lighting scenes 





that enhance the 





ambiance of your home. 
Cir 
(SOUCH TONE 


Illuminate your home for 


a safe, welcoming entry. 


TOUCH & GO 












Relax. Secure in the 





knowledge that your 





home will look occupied 


when you’re miles away. 







Away 





Call Toll Free 1-877-2LUTRON, ext. 301, fora free video. 


Pi Sia 7 
oe) ee tnnavative | lighting arte like these at Lutron’s U imate Hone Theate! 
Experience™ in Innoventions™ in Epcot® at The Walt Disney World? Resort. 
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7 plendor 


Was there ever a place ; 
as irrepressibly feminine as a lady's boudoir? ; a J - = - 
Its sweet scent lingers in the imagination. 7 P ——_ 
Surround yourself with treasures from the days wheal 
pampering was a fine art...glorious creations fro : 
names such as Tiffany, Gorham, Lunt, and Sheiblers 
The Fortunoff Sterling Collection... ; 
Celebrating the Age of Elegance. 
To request photographs or 
for information of individual pieces, 


call Michelle Amiel at 212°758°6660. 


Gorham Sterling 4 piece Demitasse set, circa 1905. $5,950 
Edward VII 9 piece Dresser Set, Chester circa 1902. $2,950 
Alvin Sterling Overlay Perfume Bottle, circa 1890. $1,450 
Reed & Barton Art Nouveau Vase, circa 1900. $3,500 
Sterling Overlay Perfume Bottle, circa 1930. $975 
French Silver Mirror, circa 1880. $6,500 
Sterling Heart Frames $495, pair 
Birks Sterling Round Box, $450 
Tiffany & Co. Sterling Basket, $1,350 
Sterling Overlay Vase, circa 1900. $1,750 
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A simple walk through a garden | of our new Tievoli woven Wilton in | 





wes of flowers has the most refreshing | broadloom carpet or area rugs with 9” 


NEW ZEALAND 
effect on our sense of harmony Ing 


with the world. It’s a natural re 






one that is keenly felt at Glen Eden. | wool from the thriving flocks and green 


Nature not only inspires the floral design | fields of New Zealand. 





100% New Zealand Wool and Wool-Blend, Tufted, Woven Wilton, Yi) Axminster, Flatweave and Natural Sisal Carpeting and Area Rugs 
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Call 1-800-843-1728 for your nearest Glen Eden agent. www.glen-eden.com ©1998 Glen Eden 
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TET ea ET Century Mahogany Collection embodies all that is Ca LAE aM Oa 
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OMe LAL RO LLL Fisdls the Lincoln-Gerard 18th Century Mahogany Collection you will not have incurred an. 
9a LR MLC RL aL rie of tomorrow - not at retail prices but at costs directly from 
iA aad maker in the Asia Pacific Region through its exclusive distributor in the U.S.A. Come now and visit the Lincoln-Gerard 
showrooms in High Point, North Carolina - almost 70,000 square feet exhibiting most probably the largest and finest collection of 

aL a SNL La Me hole all Mahogany Antique Replicas 


and Reproductions to be seen anywhere. 
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investment in Lincoln-Gerard. 
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¢ High Point, NC 27260 © Telephone (336) 889-9555 © Fax (336) ETT SS 


OAK LEAF CONSERVATORIES LTD., YORK, ENGLAND 
AMERICAN OFFICE 
Tel: 1-800-360-6283 Fax: 404-250-6283 
876 Davis Drive, Atlanta, Georgia 30327 
ABLE THROUGH ARCHITECTS AND DESIGNERS 


lease send $10 for a copy of our full colour brochure 





XCLUSIVELY FOR ART.AND 
DESIGN RETAILERS 


A PROFIT-BUILDING SALES 
ace) Vue ODY 


ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 
ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST, the international 
magazine of fine interior design, can 
generate profits for you right at point-of- 
purchase. Take advantage of AD’s sales 
MCE eee eee ee 
Your customers will appreciate the 
HH ee CO UL 


+ No inventory investment -- you pay nothing with your order 
ae te ee) 

NMA RM MHL 

SUT Ee Mem CREDIT CL Me rT CUE Ua) 
TEC me CCM lamer HD 

a CS CMM MS ATE Bet ey hy 


Nee ASR Oe MEO RL UCM ACM cel MES LE eT 
FREE with your first order. 


Call 1-800-435-5003, ask for Bonnie and get started today! 





THE #4 
ANTIQUES 
DIRECTORY 


: ; wure 
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FURNITURE 


| a 


Judith & Marun Miller 


General Editors 


7000 pieces illustrated 
for only $ A ’ 


mm 10 





authoritative & useful 


... single-volume guide to antique furniture ever 
published,” this indispensable work has been almost 
impossible to find since its publication at $50 in 1985. 
Now for only $45, you can own this lavish new edition, 
updated to reflect current values but in every other way 
equal to the original: an 
encyclopedic and practical 
guide to all the major 
periods and styles of 
antique furniture, edited by 
the experts behind the 
renowned annual Miller’s 
Antique Price Guide. 


a paagienteay GUARANTEED to sharpen 
* 639 pages, 8" x 11", hardcover} YOUT eye and increase your 
knowledge of quality, value, 
authenticity, identification and style in antique furniture, 
or you may return it for a full refund. 


TO ORDER your copy of the DIRECTORY, 45052 send check 
or money order for $45*, plus $4.50 shipping & handling to: 
The Condé Nast Collection, Box 10214 
Dept. 455956-145, Des Moines, IA 50336 
or, for credit card orders, 


CALL TOLL-FREE: 800-411-7354 


*Please add sales tax in CA, CO, GA, IA, IL, KY, MA, MI, NJ, NY, OH. 
Allow up to 4 weeks for delivery. 


¢ Covers every major country’s 
furniture styles, from 
the 16th to the 20th century 
¢ 7,000 photographs—S560 in 
color, all fully captioned 
and price coded, from under 
$1,000 to over $100,000 
* Over 100 short essays 


on everything from dating 
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> LONDQN HARROGATE MUNICH .¥ (Opening Fall-1998) . 
_. 583 Kings Road 4 Montpellier Walk HAMBURG Max Mil. - \ ‘ ~~ 
Chelsea : Montpellier Street Zippelhaus 2 Innere Wiener St.11 : 
: London SW6 2EH * Harrogate HG1 2RY Hamburg 20457 Munich 81667, .  & . 
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Antique Blanc Rose Terracotta INTERNET: http://www,parisceramics.com 
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1136 Morena Bivp, San. Dieco, CA 92110 » 619-275-1182 23161 Ventura Boulevard * Suite 203 * Woodland Hills, CA 91364 
702 Center DrwwenSAN Marcos, CA 92069 » 760-747-1131 818-223-8900 





SOLVANG ANTIQUE CENTER 









California’s Premier Multiple-Dealer 
| » Antiques Gallery 


HAND BuILT CLOCKS 
IN THE TRADITION OF 
is THE 18TH CENTURY 

- RIGHT: Precision jeweled 30-day 
ae er timepiece regulator with porcelain 
: dial and calendar option. Brazilian 
rosewood marquetry inlaid case. 
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OPTIONAL DIAL ABOVE: Exposed, 
skeletonized jeweled escapement 
with day and date calendar. 


One of the Finest Selections oj  — iii 
Quality Antique Clocks in the Country RENAISSANCE 
: 486 FIRST STREET, SOLVANG © 
486 First Street, SOLVANG * 805-688-4774 805-688-4774 









SHADOW OF A DREAM 


continued from page 113 
| greige is relieved by the play of textures: 
}cool stucco, unglazed stone, smooth 
‘tile, sensuous fabrics and austerely 
barbed wrought iron. 
_ The formal dining room is a glass- 
walled octagon open to the views, with 
an eighteen-foot pine rotunda. “By day 
| it feels like a gazebo, by night a light- 
| house,” says Wilson. The iron chan- 
_ delier, hung with milk-glass teardrops, 
| is contemporary Venetian, as are the 
| chairs. Two glass-topped tables on mas- 
sive wood pedestals comfortably seat 
| sixteen. For more informal gatherings, 
| the kitchen offers a country table near 
| the fireplace. And the banquette in the 
| bay window is the perfect spot for curl- 
| ing up with a cup of tea. 
The villa’s private quarters are 
_ teached by the sweeping spiral staircase. 
| There is a master bedroom with a beam 
ceiling and a fireplace flanked by downy 
sofas; an intimate sitting room paneled 
in pine and rimmed by bookshelves; 
and two baths. Wilson lined the bed- 
room walls in raw silk “for extra quiet” 
and hung the wrought i iron four-poster 
with cascades of cotton. One bath has 
a Byzantine-style window, an antique 
kilim and a fanciful crystal-and-iron 
chandelier. “There’s also a wonderfully 
outfitted closet, as large as a good-size 
New York apartment,” says Wilson. 
The children of the previous owners 
had bedrooms in a wing off the first 
floor. The villa, Wilson points out, was 
designed “for the communal life of 
a young family.” There are, however, 
three outbuildings on the estate—two 
guest cottages and a combined office 
and gymnasium. Dodi Fayed had dis- 
cussed plans with a local contractor to 
transform the latter, which had once 
been Blake Edwards’s sculpture studio, 
into a media center and staff quarters. 
A “dream house” is an image of hap- 
piness, order, security and requited love. 
And the expression never seems to lose 
its potency, no matter how much it is 
overustd. No one, however privileged, 
is immune to the yearning for such a 
refuge—a destination, in the original 
sense of the word: a place one is meant 
to be. But such a dream is inevitably 
freighted with poignance. For after a cer- 
tain age, one knows that the heart’s de- 
sire is elusive, that life isn’t perfectible, 
that dreams may be crumpled by fate. 0 





THE REBIRTH OF HARRINGTON HALL 


continued from page 122 

signature, the mark of many hands and 
many centuries, to put time back into 
Harrington Hall. A house built all at 
once could look like a country house 
hotel. Successive owners had been mak- 
ing changes since the sixteenth century. 
We could make some too.” 

‘The work went out in small pack- 
ages to different builders. Anything that 
had survived the fire was infinitely pre- 
cious. A table for the hall and a rough- 
hewn four-poster, for example, were 
made from sound wood at the heart of 
charred beams. Fragments of paneling 
were patchworked together in a bath. 
Some eighteenth-century paneling, on- 
ly scorched, was coaxed back to life 
and its original rich blue. Nothing was 
wasted. Debris was sifted, doorknobs 
reclaimed, a fine bathtub with claw feet 
greeted as a treasure. 

Parts of the house could be put back 
to what they were before the fire. The 
eighteenth-century staircase had been 
restored earlier this century, and the 
master craftsman who had served his 
apprenticeship on that job remembered 
every detail and came out of retirement 
to help rebuild it. In the Edwardian din- 
ing room and the entrance hall, enough 
was left that the team could be faithful 


“He kept saying, 


wood used plasterwork to fashion a 
whimsical forest bower in the library— 
tree trunks growing in the four corners, 
branches spreading across a vaulted 
ceiling and over windows, twigs sprout- 
ing around doors and bookcases. Mar- 
cus May designed a wind dial for the 
entrance hall, with the dial connected 
to the vane on the chimney above by 
the driveshaft of a Lancaster Bomber. 

Other designers borrowed from the 
past to create something new. Fiona 
Sutcliffe took inspiration from the pal- 
ace of Drottningholm in Sweden and 
painted the walls of the morning room 
with stylized trees as the habitat for lo- 
cal birds and insects. A phoenix nests 
with appropriate contentment under 
one tree. Nevile was remembering an 
eighteenth-century room in the Musée 
Carnavalet in Paris when he designed a 
paneled and mirrored bath. 

“Everyone shared the pride of build- 
ing for the future,” says David Price. 
“Their enthusiasm supported us—and 
you do need a great deal of support 
when a fire like that takes over your life.” 

The restoration at Harrington Hall has 
won major awards, and the house sits 
proudly in the Lincolnshire woods, a 
rolling landscape that Nevile describes as 


‘I must explore. 


And I kept saying, ‘Please don’t.’ 
What was I doing wandering around 
in the dark with a lunatic?” 


to the original. But they needed more 
stone slabs for the floor of that hall, and 
the quarry had closed, so the new stone 
is a slightly different color. The Prices 
were told that in two years the match 
would be perfect. 

In most of the house, however, schol- 
arly restoration was not possible. There 
were no walls to scrape for original col- 
ors, no moldings for original profiles. 
Nevile felt free to rely on what he calls 
his “modern baroque sensibility.” “I have 
a deep respect for the past,” he explains, 
“but a house can be heavy with good 
taste. First clarify the plan, then don’t be 
frightened to think about enrichment.” 

The Prices wanted a garden room as 
an homage to Tennyson, so Oriel Har- 


“one of the few places left on earth where 
it’s worth having an open-top MG.” 

On the second anniversary of the fire, 
the head gardener called the Prices to ask 
if he could come to see them. “It sounded 
ominous,” says David Price. “Perhaps 
the strain had been too much for him. 
What would we do without him? But he 
and his wife walked in carrying some- 
thing bundled in a blanket and with 
great ceremony unwrapped a splendid 
wood sculpture of a phoenix. He had 
found a huge piece of charred oak beam 
in the barn and commissioned a sculptor 
to carve it. It was his gift to the house. 
That phoenix symbolizes the dedication 
of everyone involved in the restoration. 
It’s our most treasured possession.” 


—- 
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continued from page 147 

middle of July. Wild irises, foxgloves, 
daylilies and other flowering plants 
have found their way into Alexander’s 
recent paintings, which often brim with 
ripe color and nervous energy. “I knew 
from the get-go that I wanted to work 
on that pond,” he says. “It became 
an obsession. Going from the pond 
to painting has had a profound effect 
on my work.” 

Another profound effect, on both his 
life and the household, came with the 
arrival of Fiona Waterstreet, Alexan- 
der’s companion of the last four years. 
Both have a passion for Americana (the 
painter bought the flags over the fire- 
place, stitched together by a sailor on 
board a ship during World War II, at a 
Baltimore junk shop), and many of the 
artworks in the living room are nine- 
teenth-century pieces picked up at lo- 
cal galleries and antiques shops. But 
“Mrs. Waterstreet,” as Alexander affec- 
tionately calls her, brings a European 
sensibility as well. An English-born en- 
trepreneur with a thriving fashion-ac- 
cessories business, she has bought much 
of the furniture, including twentieth- 
century club chairs and an antique 
French table with ivory inlay. The sofas 
were handmade by Stephen Jonas, 
whom Waterstreet describes as “the 
best upholsterer in New York.” 

“[’m a comfort junkie,” says Water- 
street. “I like a very used, lived-in place, 
but with serious pieces. John’s sense of 
color is in the paintings; mine is in 
the furniture.” 

The house and grounds are both 
works in progress. The couple envision 
more flower gardens, a grassy outdoor 
“reading room” and a new kitchen floor. 
The floor is a source of good-natured 
conflict, with Waterstreet in favor of 
and Alexander adamantly against a 
black-and-white-painted checkerboard. 
“I love a lot of color and stuff,” she re- 
marks. “I love busyness. But the place 
is a blending of the two of us, so 
we compromise.” 

For now, though, Alexander prefers 
to set his sights on the outdoors. “The 
one thing that’s undeniable out here 
and it’s affected my painting—is the 
light,” he says. “The light is magical. 
And if I live long enough, by the time 
I’m an old, old man, I’ll have learned 
how to paint it.” 
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continued from page 154 
and dining room from which eighty guests 
could be served; seven bedrooms and 
eight baths. In a successful effort to re- 
duce the apparent, if not the actual, size 
—the residence is 10,000 square feet— 
Gluck organized its functions in essen- 
tially two houses placed side by side. 
“Passing between the buildings,” the ar- 
chitect explains, “is like going from one 
world to another. The light, views and ge- 
ometries shift as one moves through the 
space. I wanted to enhance the sense of 
seasons and mark the changes of the day.” 
The front structure is a curvilinear 
volume that in plan and elevation is a 
great arc, a few degrees short of a half 
circle. It is two stories high at the rear, 
angling down to a one-story, steel-mul- 
lioned glass wall stretched around a 
courtyard. The courtyard, fronted by 
the family room and a guest bedroom 
and divided by a steel walkway, is half 
lawn and half a checkerboard of thyme 
and limestone. Both rooms have sloped 
ceilings that follow the contour of the 
dish-shaped roof. Clad in specially fab- 
ricated zinc shingles, the roof has no 
gutter so that, as Gluck points out, “rain 


the entrance is shielded by a steel-and- 
glass canopy. Inside, where the build- 
ings meet, a double-height corridor 
with several interconnecting passage- 
ways fosters the cross circulation of the 
two sections. 

A three-story, largely ocher-colored 
modernist box, the lakefront structure 
incorporates a glass curtain wall on the 
bluff elevation. The first floor contains 
the living room and, past the dining room, 
the kitchen/dining area, whose window 
panels drop down into the basement to 
transform it from an inside to an outside 
space. The master bedroom lies directly 
above the living room; both have fire- 
places in the east-facing masonry wall. 
On the second and third floors are bed- 
rooms, baths, a study, an office and a 
roof terrace—all with lake views. 

While the exterior materials and hues 
of the house vary by section, the interi- 
or finishes are constant and establish 
unity. Light woods predominate: Panel- 
ing is primarily sycamore; maple is used 
for the upper-level floors and the bal- 
cony. Ceilings and walls are unpainted 
off-white plaster. In the public spaces} 


“The light, views and geometries shift 
as one moves through the space. — 
I wanted to enhance the sense of seasons 
and mark the changes of the day.” 


rolls off in sheets—from the family room, 
it’s like you’re behind a waterfall.” 

In form, the structure recalls a Greek 
amphitheater. The steeply pitched roof 
suggests rising tiers, the courtyard a 
stage. Gluck had visited classical sites in 
Turkey not long before he began to 
design the house. “All of my work has 
classical elements,” he says, “but I didn’t 
set out to do a classical building. Still, I 
kept Turkey in my head. My architec- 
ture, like those ruins, is very sculptural 
in mass and light.” 

The rear of the building is a three- 
foot-deep masonry wall veneered in 
brick. In the pocket of space to the west 
of where this curved wall aligns with 
the second structure’s straight one is 
the main entrance hall. Arrived at from 
the driveway instead of the front of the 
house and purposely nonmonumental, 


the floors are mostly magnesite (magne- 
sium oxychloride cement with sawdust 
aggregate), a material championed by 
Frank Lloyd Wright. To further the 
consistency, Gluck designed key furni- 
ture pieces himself: drop-leaf tables that 
join to make a single dining table; the 
stair railing; the master bed and night 
tables; and many of the light fixtures. 

Peter Gluck began.as a modernist, 
and unlike some of his contemporar- 
ies, he has never strayed, even briefly, 
into historicism or pastiche. “I design 
houses that don’t in any way pander to 
sentiment or nostalgia,” he says, “hous- 
es that are absolutely integrated into 
their context and time without any tra- 
ditional reference. The way you bal- 
ance a wistful yearning for the past is 
by making a very comfortable fit with 
the present.” 0 
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At one end of the room, an Oriental- 
ist English painting from the end of the 
last century depicts a fanciful tiger; it is 
complemented by a large Chinese cloi- 
sonné copper monster in the nearest cor- 
ner. The oval English mahogany table 
can be transformed into a capacious 
dining table when Mike Bongiorno and 
his wife, Daniela, a fashion designer, en- 
tertain their Monte Carlo friends. 

When the couple are alone or with 

only their three sons, they use the inti- 
mate dining room, called Retour de l’Inde. 
The room, intended to evoke Fatehpur 
Sikri, a sixteenth-century ghost town in 
India, opens off the living room and fea- 
tures more visual deceptions: The par- 
quetry floor, for instance, is painted in 
faux-marbre;, the molded stucco walls, 
finished in faux cinnabar lacquer, re- 
semble worn stone. The room may be 
named for India, but it is dominated by 
two large nineteenth-century gouaches 
on paper that portray Chinese figures. 
. The interior of the apartment pre- 
sented problems from the start, notably 
ats lack of windows. “All the surfaces were 
conceived to give or.to suggest light,” 
says Peregalli. Hence the reflective gold 
backgrounds of the Japanese living room, 
the patterned linen of the master bed- 
room and the vivid faux ceramic tiles of 
the entrance hall. Objects and fabrics, 
too, are luminous: porcelain animals, 
bronze lamps, silk and velvet. The drap- 
eries are yellow silk, and during the 
afternoon they admit a golden Mediter- 
ranean light that makes them glow. 

The Bongiornos have traveled widely 
and collected pieces throughout the 
world, “but the house was not conceived 
to reflect their experience,” says Pere- 
galli. “It’s more like an entertaining sto- 
ry I’ve told them. Mike enjoys showing 
the house to their friends, as if he were 
retelling the story.” The couple careful- 
ly followed the development of the tale, 
sometimes expressing perplexities about 
a detail. “They like to be convinced, but 

9 . ” ’ 
they’re very open-minded.” They aren’t 


‘concerned, as other clients might be, 


about understatement, he says. “They 
know [ll never give them an object 
whose only significance is luxe.” 

Since Mike Bongiorno is, after all, a 


showman, it is only right that his house, | 


for all its privacy, should be a theater— 
or perhaps itself a performance. 0 
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continued from page 169 

wood chest was another piece that 
proved ideal for the dining room and 
also provided storage. 

The Biedermeier furniture helped to 
set the European tone, which we repeat- 
ed in the living room. For this beau- 
tifully proportioned room we found 
a fine secretary embellished with gilt 


When my husband came up one day, he looked 


the end we used it in the living room. 

As we refined our plans for the apart- 
ment, we decided to use the English 
and French antiques we already owned 
in the master bedroom, my husband’s 
study, his screening room and my office. 
As it turned out, some of this furniture 
was compatible with Biedermeier and 


at the concrete walls and fled, vowing 
not to return until it was finished. He didn’t. 


dolphins, a writing desk and small 
Biedermeier chests that blended well 
with a collection of Art Déco low and 
side tables. A Biedermeier sofa and 
two chairs upholstered in black silk 
moiré appealed to both of us, and 
we bought them. We knew the set 
would work either in the living room 
or in the bar that opened off it. In 


Art Déco, so we incorporated it in the 
major rooms as well. 

We decided to keep the tilt-and-swiv- 
el-style windows because they afforded 
such wonderful views. But almost any- 
thing placed against the panes would 
block the opening of the window at the 
top. Eventually I found shades that al- 
lowed the windows to be opened easily 
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and filtered sunlight while permitting | 


the vistas to be seen. I also used a film 
on the windows of the three reception 
rooms; this helps to filter ultraviolet 
rays and so protects the antiques and 
fabrics from fading. The film is not visi- 
ble, nor does it distort light; at night 
the shades are simply rolled up and to- 
tally disappear. 

By working in advance, we saved a 
lot of time in the long run. Since 
the kitchen had been measured while 
the previous owners still occupied the 
apartment, the contractor was able to 
order dark green granite for floors and 
countertops; he also started work on the 
wood cabinets at once. 

D day—demolition day—was the 
Tuesday after Labor Day. My goal was 
to move in at the end of March. This 
gave us seven months to completely re- 
model a 5,300-square-foot apartment. (I 
later found out we had forty-five doors 
and 35,000 feet of wall space!) 

Our contractor gutted the place down 
to the concrete and studs. Aside from 
demolishing the kitchen, the bar, the 


powder room and three baths, we re-’ 


moved most of the recessed ceiling 
lights, the modern fire surrounds and 
the heavy vinyl and felt attached to the 
walls. When my husband came up one 
day, he took a look at the bare concrete 
walls and fled, vowing not to return un- 
til it was finished. He didn’t. 

Left with our clean concrete shell, we 
added traditional carved mantelpieces, 
chair rails, and medallions and rims on 
the dining room and entrance hall ceil- 
ings, from which crystal chandeliers 
would eventually hang. Black granite 
was selected for the entrance hall floor; 
new oak floors were put down in the 
main reception rooms; the bar area was 
fitted with a carved mahogany bar with 
a brass footrail and a black-granite top. 
Many walls were decoratively painted in 
the Venetian stucco technique by Eva 
Karsai or were finished with antique 
paint treatments. Some walls were up- 
holstered in silk or other fabrics. 

Very quickly a new look started to 
emerge, one that was more traditional. 
With the help of a great contractor and 
a team of talented artisans and artists, 
we brought the apartment back to its 
classical origins while making an unmis- 
takably European statement. 0 
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and 








flowering in Indonesia in the early 
twentieth century. The Le Mayeur suite, 
with a private swimming pool and din- 
ing pavilion, is named for Adrien Jean 
Le Mayeur de Merprés, the late Belgian 
artist who moved to the island in 1932, 
married Ni Polok, a renowned Legong 
dancer, and created a legacy of paint- 
ings depicting everyday Balinese life. 
The villa is furnished with a canopied 
four-poster made from antique Balinese 
pillars and matching side tables and 
chest, carved by a blind woodworker in 
the couple’s employ. Personal effects, 
such as Ni Polok’s loom and several por- 
traits of the couple, are scattered around 
the suite. “Most of all, I wanted the 
rooms to capture the spirit of how they 
lived,” he says. 

Tugu Bali also honors Walter Spies, 
the influential German musician and 
painter who made Indonesia his home 
from 1924 until his death in 1942. Spies 
cofounded Pita Maha, an art association 
that helped to foster a resurgence in tra- 
ditional painting. “What few Indone- 
sians remember is that before moving 
to Bali, Spies lived at Prince Djojodi- 
puro’s palace in Yogyakarta,” Setja- 
dibrata says. The Walter Spies Pavilion 
highlights that period, borrowing from 
the hybrid architectural style typical of 
the ancient Javanese city in the 1920s. 
Constructed of brick and timber, it in- 
corporates several original Dutch colo- 
nial architectural elements, including 
the entrance gate, door railings and 
stained-glass windows, that Setjadibrata 
salvaged from Spies’s residence. 

The Palace of Harmony is an eigh- 
teenth-century Peranakan ancestral hall 
that speaks to Setjadibrata’s own Indo- 
Chinese roots. He rescued it from de- 
struction and turned it into a dynamic 
environment for dining. Against a back- 
drop of crimsons and yellows, vintage 
photographs, antique silk textiles and 
Chinese-style teak tables, chairs and 
cabinets mingle with life-size stone 


sculptures of Chinese deities. 


Tugu Bali is the culmination of Setja- 
dibrata’s lifelong fascination with Bali. 
Part history lesson and part romantic 
getaway, it’s his version of paradise. “Al- 
most everything in the hotel is related 
to the island in one way or another,” he 
says. “I’d like to think that I brought a 
piece of its culture back to life.” O 
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IN THE SHOW ROOMS 


Christopher Hyland 
“Orange is back!” declares 
Michael Christiano. “It’s en- 
joying a revival in popularity.” 
The designer mentions two 
citrus-hued fabrics at the 
Christopher Hyland showroom 
in New York (212/688-6121), 
affetas Bague, a silk taffeta in 
orange and yellow, and Millen- 
nium Damask, a gold-and-red 
silk-and-linen damask, that go 
well with another of his fa- 
vorites, a lime-yellow silk velvet 
called Naples Strie. “There’s a 
contrast between the textures in 
the oranges, and Naples Strie 
adds high drama,” he says. “I 
like them because they’re ex- 
treme. They’re so competitive 


that they work together.” 
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Odegard 
Stephanie Odegard (212/545- 
0069) draws on traditional and 
modern minimalist designs for 
her hand-knotted Tibetan- 
inspired wool rugs, which are 
made in Nepal. Her Ironwork 
Collection has motifs taken 
from wrought iron gates and 
fences. Chakpu (“iron butterfly”) 
features swirling lines on a 
background of blue or pista- 
chio. Chaklo (“iron leaf”), a 
curvilinear pattern that radiates 
from a central medallion, comes 
in sand, blue, and tan and sage. 
Rectangles is an irregular grid 
design available in three combi- 
nations: beige, ecru and yellow; 
soft blues and greens; and or- 
ange, lemon and lime with blue. 


COURTESY KRAVET 


COURTESY ODEGARD, INC 


Michael Christiano and 
Taffetas Bague, Millen- 
nium and Naples Strie 


Kravet 
The Mark Hampton Signa- 
ture Collection for Kravet 
(212/421-6363) has introduced 
some summery designs. One is 
a cotton with a large Jacobean- 
style print of flowers, leaves and 
tendrils; another is a sprigged 
design of small pink flowers 
with green leaves on a cream- 
colored background; and a third 
has medallions with chinoiserie 
scenes of boats and villages on 
a cream background. 





Chakpu (“iron but- 
terfly”), a new wool 


rug at Odegard 


COURTESY DESIGNERS GUILD 


A Mark Hampton 
Signature Collection 
print for Kravet, below 





Dablia, below, from 
Designers Guild Dam- 


ascena Collection 





Designers Guild 
Designers Guild, in the Os- 
borne & Little showroom 
(212/751-3333), has an expanded 
space in which to display its tra- 
ditionally bright-colored wares. 
The Manjeri Collection fea- 
tures Indian cottons woven into 
plaids and stripes. Cannanore is a 
complicated plaid in green and 
red, purple and red or light and 
dark blue. From the Damascena 
Collection is Felicia, a pattern 
of red or green flowers ona 
sponged blue or purple back- 
ground. Dahlia has watercolor- 
like images in green on blue, 
purple on blue or blue on lilac. 
continued on page 184 
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BRAIDS 
UNDERFOOT 


ew York designers 

William Diamond 

and Anthony Baratta 
commission braided rugs for 
many of their interiors, and 
they order them from Country 
Braid House in New Hamp- 
shire (right and below right). 
“They can do anything for us,” 
says Diamond. “They just fin- 
ished a 28-foot runner for one 
project, and we’ve asked them 
to create a rug out of 24 circular 
rugs with braided borders in be- 
tween and a six-inch braided 
border around the entire thing.’ 
Jan Jurta, whose in-laws started 
the business 30 years ago, ex- 
plains, “Anthony and Bill’s re- 
quests are highly specific. Not 


Ps 


only do they need certain col- 
ors, which we have custom- 
dyed for them, but they like to 
determine the order of the 
braids, row by row. That’s the 
type of work I like, because I 
see ideas that I’d never have 
thought of.” Jurta has found a 
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COURTESY DARWISH ARCH 


GEORGE OBREMSKI 





A hot RADE 





mill that will dye small lots of 
wool cloth for the braid, and al- 
though her father-in-law invent- 
ed a machine that makes the 
braid, she employs as many as 
ten workers to lace the braids 
together by hand. Country Braid 
House, 462 Main St., Tilton, 
NH 03276; 603/286-4511. 
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GEORGE OBREMSK! 


ON THE 
GRILLE 


hmed Elmetwally comes 

from a family of Egyptian 
craftsmen that produces grilles 
similar to those handmade in 
12th-century Egypt. The turned 
wood grilles, or mashrabia (left), 
are used in furniture, screens 
and windows and are made in 
his master artisan’s Cairo work- 
shop. Elmetwally keeps a stock 
in New York at Darwish Archi- 
tectural Arts Studio, which also 
carries architectural ornaments. 
Peter Marino’s office ordered 
grilles for a house with Moorish 
influences. By appointment. 
Darwish Architectural Arts Stu- 
dio, 380 Lafayette St., New 
York, NY 10003; 212/674-5833. 





IN A GRECIAN 
LIGHT — 
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herien Studio Work- 
shops has produced an ar- 
ray of lamps based on ancient 
Greek vases (above and below). 
The lamps in the Phiale Collec- 
tion, which takes its name from 
the term for a traditional wine 
vessel, are made of hardwood, 
with Geometric relief patterns. 
The ivory, ebony and rust recall 
ancient Greek pottery, and the 
shades are calfskin. Therien Stu- 
dio Workshops, 716 N. La Ciene- 
ga Blvd., Los Angeles, CA 90069; 
310/657-4615. Also available at 
Pranich (212/980-6173). O 
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IT HAS ONE OF THE 

MOST ADVANCED 
AUTOMATIC 4WD SYSTEMS, 
Lee he) ae 


WE SHOULD KNOW. WE’VE DRIVEN MOST OF IT. | 
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hands-on control, you can select 2WD or 4wD settings 


manually. In any mode, the QX4 will maintain its com D 







sure no matter what civilization you intend to explore. 


While on the subject of exploring other civilizations, 






we should also mention that no matter where you choose Sis 

















to travel, the QX4 never leaves its occupants far from the 
civilization they’re most comfortable with: the one of 
pampered luxury. The 
QX4's interior is awash 


in leather appointments. 





A custom-designed 
pe of conditions our test drivers have Bose’ audio system with CD is there to soothe the soul. 
its All-Mode AWD system has proven Automatic temperature control and an 8-way, power- 

; adjustable driver's seat mean you'll rarely have to lift a finger. 
he brain behind this remarkable technology is a To better acquaint you with the QX4 and its many 
sor, which, unlike anything in features and amenities, we invite you to visit your Infiniti 


Retailer. Considering the QX4's reasonable price of $36,800; 






you coulg Soon. be taking iton adventures of yout very own. 


Although c chances are, es won't discover anything 
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peat TF MOL cea xR Te 
quiet eloquence that is Greco-Roman 
classicism. Florence features clean, 

TM ML AM ULL ME g Chora [TT MLE LEO TRY 
proportions. A shimmering golden edge 
striping suggests the faded glory of 
another age. Here, a display china 
cabinet features an entablature decorated 
with hand-wrought carvings of flora 

and a recurring colonnade of reeds 


and flutes. 
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information call 1.888.800.8556 
AT MO eT 
hitp://www.bernhardtfurniture.com 
Bernhardt is a 109-year-old maker 
MCLE AS ant mT 


Jrom traditional to contemporary. 


Furniture Makers Since 1889 
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Cover: The living 
room of a Winnetka, 
Illinois, house. Archi- 
tecture by Thomas H. 
Beeby. Interior design 
by Stanley Falconer of 
Sibyl Colefax & John 
Fowler. Photography 
by Tony Soluri. See 
page 152. ABovi 
Ricut: An upper living 
area of a house near 
Ubud, Bali. Photogra- 
phy by Tim Street- 
Porter. See page 82. 
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the power trip. We trust you'll use your power 
wisely, like the benevolent leader you are. 


The New Passat. Drivers wanted. 
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“THIS YEAR’S HOLLYWOOD AT HOME i 
| 


Your Hollywood at Home issue (April 
1998) was the best I have seen in a 
long time, especially the photos of Val 
Kilmer’s house in New Mexico. As I 
was looking at the photos and reading 
the article on his cleverly renovated 
home, I felt like I was right there in the 
rooms. Thank you for a delightful tour! 
TarA FLETCHER 

SYRACUSE, NEw YORK 


I am just one of the many fans out 
there who absolutely loved your spread 
on Val Kilmer! Sure, we love the chap, 
but we were thrilled to see his home. 
It gave us so many little insights into 
his personality. 

REBECCA JORDAN 

WINMALEE, NEW SOUTH WALES, AUSTRALIA 


The Hollywood issue was beautifully 
done. I’m a fan of Val Kilmer’s, and 
now I know that his taste matches his 
great artistic talent. 

LYNNE H. MOTSINGER 

SIDNEY, OHIO 


Thanks for the great article on Val 
Kilmer, his family and his house. It was 
nice to see a story that stuck to the sub- 
ject matter and did not refer to the ac- 
tor’s bad-boy image. 

KAREN FARR 

ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


You found some great photos to ac- 
company the article about my father, 
Orson Welles, and Rita Hayworth. ’m 
especially glad you included Peter 
Stackpole’s photo of Rita, my dad and 
me by the pool. Everyone who has seen 
the article finds this photo charming 
and unposed. It certainly catches Rita 
exactly as I remember her. 

Curis WELLES FEDER 

New York, New York 


Your story about my parents, Rita 
Hayworth and Orson Welles, was ab- 
solutely appalling. From the extremely 
negative beginning to the disgust- 


ISSUE WAS THE BEST YET.” 


ing last paragraph, it was in no conceiv- 
able way a tribute to my parents. 
REBECCA WELLES 

TAcoMaA, WASHINGTON 


I was very upset by your mention of 
Rita Hayworth and her father, Eduar- 
do Cansino, who was my father-in-law 
for twenty-six years. Eduardo never 
used her sexually, and his first wife, 
Volga, traveled with them wherever 
they performed. Eduardo was the kind- 
est, dearest man. My sons and J are ex- 
tremely angry. There is no excuse for 
this type of writing. 

SUSAN CANSINO 

MONTROSE, CALIFORNIA 


As always, the Hollywood at Home is- 
sue was spectacular. My favorite ar- 
ticle was the one on Joel Silver’s 
Storer House, designed by Frank 
Lloyd Wright. The photographs were 
the best I’ve seen, and Silver’s quotes 
about Wright were simply enchant- 
ing. On behalf of the Frank Lloyd 
Wright Building Conservancy, I can- 
not thank you enough for your support 
of the Wright cause. 

DEBRA PICKREL 

Cuicaco, ILLINoIs 


How refreshing to see Claudette Col- 
bert on the cover of your April issue. 
The pictures were fantastic, and they 
brought out the true character and 
class of this tremendous actress, so- 
cialite and person. The interior showed 
her dignity and international tastes. 
It’s a shame we couldn’t all have been 
on her guest list. 

Tim Rooks 

ROCHESTER HILis, MICHIGAN 


Claudette Colbert’s house, Bellerive, 
never looked more beautiful. She 
would have been thrilled. I also en- 
joyed the photographs and found Ger- 
ald Clarke’s story full of warmth. 
HELEN O’ HAGAN 

New York, NEw YorK 
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Because of my longtime fascination 


| 


with Hollywood’s golden age, I was 


| 


prompted to buy the April issue when I 
saw the cover. I thoroughly enjoyed the | 
coverage of the stars’ houses and the 


history behind them. | . 


JOHN Crrica 
SANTA CLARA, CALIFORNIA 


Thank you for taking me back in time | 
fifty-five years. On a one-day leave from | 
1943, six of us headed to Los Angeles : 
and, at a USO, were invited to a par- | 
ty, where we were warmly welcomed > 
by Dick Powell and Joan Blondell. | 
The article reminded me of their gra- | 


desert training during the summer of 


cious hospitality. 
Mike COHEN 
OcALA, FLORIDA 


This year’s Hollywood at Home issue 
was the best yet. Since I had met three 
of the featured stars, it had a very special 
meaning for me. % 
Davin M. PRICE 

JACKSON HEIGHTS, NEW YORK 


Please accept my compliments on your | 
magazine. However, as a European | 
reader, I would like to say that the | 
Hollywood at Home issues mean a lot | 


less to us than to American readers. 
Ramiro MARTINS 
LisBON, PORTUGAL 


Your April issue was such a rip-off. 


Who cares about old stars and their dat- | 


ed homes? What’s next? A rerun of the 
sixties hippie pads? 

Nita ASHCRAFT 

Napa, CALIFORNIA 


The bed pictured on, page 255 of your 
April issue was a wonderful example of © 
American Empire. However, you incor- | 


rectly attributed the bed to Prudent 
Mallard, and it should have been dated 
circa 1860 rather than circa 1800. 
Henry W. BrockMaAN III 

NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 6300 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90048. 


E-mail: letters@archdigest.com 
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in Thailand. We’ve also interviewed dozens of designers about topics such as color, new 
products and fresh collecting areas. As a whole, the issue offers a provocative mix of ideas. 
Think of it as a preview of what you'll be seeing in the design world in the coming years. 


HUNTER DROHOJOWSKA PHILP, a writer 
who specializes in art and design, is complet- 
ing a biography of Georgia O’ Keeffe, to be 
published by Knopf. 


PauL GOLDBERGER is an Architectural Digest 
contributing writer and a Pulitzer Prize- 
winning architecture critic. 


PauL HOCHMAN’s work has appeared in The 
Wall Street Journal and The New York Times 
Magazine. He is a contributing editor for 
Men’s Journal and is currently writing a book 
about landscape architect Dan Kiley for the 
University Press of New England. 


Jesse KORNBLUTH is an Architectural Digest 
contributing writer and the editorial director 


of channel programming at America Online. 


STEPHEN Lacey is a garden 
columnist and author based 


in London. His books in- 





C Gardens of the National 
7 nt in Your Garden 
and rartling Fungle. 


Caro Lutry, a 1998-99 National Arts 
Journalism Fellow at Columbia University, 
has written for Time and The New York 


Times Magazine. 
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To see what’s happening in design today, it’s best to go directly to the 
source—interior designers’ own homes. Next month we present our 
third special issue devoted to that theme. From the New York apart- 
ment of Stephen Sills and James Huniford to the Seattle loft of Terry 
Hunziker to the Paris flat of Alain Demachy, the September issue 
gives readers an exclusive peek into the private realms of the world’s most influential tal- 
ents. Alan Wanzenberg takes us through the extraordinary rooms he created with his part- 
ner, the late fed Fohnson. Anthony Hail reveals a lifetime of experience in his new San 
Francisco apartment. Edward Tuttle defines contemporary tropical design in his pavilion 


iRISTOPHER LITTLE 


Paige Rense 
Editor-in-Chief 


Dana Micucct, a New York—based writer 
who specializes in the arts, is a contributing 
editor for Art & Antiques magazine. 


MICHAEL PEPPIATT is cocurating a 
retrospective of Francis Bacon’s painting, 
which will travel across the United States in 
1999, and an exhibition of British art for the 
Musée Maillol in Paris. His biography of 
Francis Bacon was published last year by 
Farrar, Straus & Giroux. 


MILDRED F. SCHMERTZ, an architect and 
journalist, is a former editor-in-chief of 
Architectural Record. 


JEFFREY SIMPSON, an Architectural Digest 
contributing editor, is the author of The 
Hudson River 1850-1918 and American Elegy: 
A Family Memoir. 


SUZANNE STEPHENS, an A7- 
chitectural Digest contribut- 
ing writer, is on the board of 
directors of the Architectur- 
al League of New York and 





Sir John Soane’s Museum 
Foundation. She is work- 
ing on her dissertation on 
American architectural 
criticism at Cornell. 


Tony Souri, a Chicago- 
based photographer, ° 
specializes in architecture 
and interiors. 








COURTESY TONY SOLURI 


ANNETTE TAPERT, the author of The Power : 
of Style, is an Architectural Digest contributing jj 
writer. She recently completed The Power 

of Glamour, which will be published in 
November by Crown. 


NICHOLAS VON HOFFMAN, an Architectural 
Digest contributing writer, has written 

for The New Republic and The New Yorker. 
Among his many books are Make-Believe 
Presidents and Capitalist Fools. 


Micuaer WEBB’s latest books are New Stage 
for a City and Volume, Geometry, Color. He is 
currently preparing a series of monographs 
on residential architecture. 








FA-SO-NA-BLEH. DESIGNED IN FRANCE BY ALBERT GOLDBERG. BEVERLY HILLS, COSTA MESA, MANHATTAN AND AT NORDSTROM STORES. 1.800.695.8000 
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DAKOTA JACKSON 
IN LOS ANGELES 


Dakota Jackson, 
above, at his new L.A. 
showroom, right 


he showroom defines 

who we are not only by 

what we sell but also 
by the type of environment we 
show it in,” furniture designer 
Dakota Jackson says of his new 
outpost in Los Angeles, which 
he designed with architect Pe- 
ter Eisenman. “This is like a 
German Kunsthalle, an art 
space.” The showroom-cum- 
gallery in the Pacific Design 
Center represents the New 
York-based designer’s first foray 
outside of the city where he has 
become a celebrity of sorts, and 
he feels that Eisenman’s Decon- 
structivist motifs offer an ap- 
propriate venue for his work 
and for his experimentation 
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with showing fabrics, drapery 
hardware and lighting from 
other design firms. 

The centerpiece of the space 
is a white-painted canopy that 
zigzags from floor to wall to 
ceiling, carving out display areas 
for Jackson’s furniture collec- 
tions. “Although the canopy 
twists through the room and 
breaks its rectangular-box 
shape, it doesn’t overwhelm the 
furniture,” Eisenman explains. 

Jackson chose the architect 


because “his interest is in bravu- 


ra, and I wanted the space to be 
unto itself,” he says. “Other 
showrooms have rooms, en- 
tranceways into rooms, drap- 
eries and things that signify 
house or dwelling, but this space 
has an element of decontextual- 
ization. The objects aren’t wed- 
ded to any period or décor.” 
There was a great deal of 
push and pull between the two 
of them; Eisenman is always 
raising questions, and Jackson 





likes resolution. “Peter brought 
an edge to the space, and I 
pushed him to think about 
beauty,” says Jackson, who spec- 
ified the pale Venetian plaster 
finish for the walls. For his part, 
Eisenman, who has enjoyed a 
series of other collaborations in 
recent years, admits he has mel- 
lowed somewhat. “I have a new 
vocabulary that’s not clashing or 
contradictory. What I created 
was an environment in which 
people would walk in and say, 
continued on page 24 
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EXPRESSION LIBRE, DESIGNED BY HANS Hoprer 
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VINCENT KNAPP 


Fréderic Méchiche 
chair for Hugonet 


VINCENT KNAPP 








Aluminum chaise by 
Fréderic Méchiche 


NEW LINES FOR THE GARDEN 


n the 1950s the lacquered- 

wood and wrought iron 

outdoor furniture produced 
by a French couple named 
Hugonet was all the rage in 
beach towns from Cannes to 
Casablanca. The Cremieux 
family, which took over the 
company about 30 years ago, 
was interested in the possibili- 
ties of aluminum and commis- 
sioned a succession of well- 
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continued from page 22 Dakota Jackson’s new 
‘Isn’t the furniture great?’” Oa left 
WwW 
The showroom offers some- 


thing of a Dakota Jackson 
retrospective, exhibiting his 
glass-topped 1978 T-Bird 
desk alongside his newest col- 
lection, Ocean, a five-piece 
series of mahogany tables and 
chairs finished in a dark 
brown. “My first pieces were 
militant, speaking about what 
furniture isn’t,” he says. “The 
newer pieces speak about what 
furniture can be, the human 
form, Czech Cubism. They 
have African overtones, but at 
the same time they reflect a 
cultural ambiguity.” 

Jackson also carries mohairs, 
silks, chenilles, damasks and 
jacquards from Joseph Noble; —_ from Pasini-Pelle; Emily 


CHRISTOPHER DOW 


Nomi’s hand-painted textiles McLennan’s Pop and Minimal- 
made with metallic treatments; —_ ist wood lamps; and Archive’s 
Blome’s exotic finials and chiffons, taffetas and iridescent 
drapery rods, including a new fabrics. Dakota Jackson, 8687 


collection created by Christian Melrose Ave., Los Angeles, CA 
Astuguevielle; printed suedes 90069; 310/659-7424. 


known designers, Guy Lefebvre | Hugonet also sells a range of 
and Christian Liaigre among all-weather fabrics for cushions, 
them, to create collections us- including vinyl mesh. Hugonet, 


ing the lightweight metal. From _ 63 rue la Boétie, 75008 Paris; 
the sketch pad of Fréderic 33-1-43-59-14-26. To the trade 
Méchiche comes Malibu, the at Janus et Cie, 8687 Melrose 
latest collection, consisting Ave., Los Angeles, CA 90069; 


of eight pieces, including a lin- 310/652-7090. 
ear chaise, a chair with a seat 
and back of fine mesh and glass- 
topped tables. The finishes are 
available in 12 colors, and 







continued on page 26 
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CATROUX S GAC Ent 


hile Provengal style 

is de rigueur in 

\vignon, Frangois 
Catroux heads to Hervé 
Baume for furniture and ob- 
jects from the 1940s, such as 
\ndré Arbus armchairs. “He 
shows a variety of styles, and he 
has a fantastic eye for the right 
thing in the country,” says 


Catroux (above, at the shop). 


NEW YORK 
FOR ART 


poe Mark Murray, a 
veteran of Sotheby’s 19th- 
century European paintings de- 
partment who had been dealing 
privately in 19th- and early- 
20th-century paintings in New 
York (AD at Large, Sept. 1995), 
has opened a Madison Avenue 
gallery, Mark Murray Fine 
Paintings. Elissa Cullman and 
designers from Jed Johnson & 
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COURTESY MARK MURRAY FINE PAINTINGS 


Baume’s inventory might in- 
clude a Neoclassical cupboard, 
a 19th-century iron bed, colo- 
nial chairs made of palisander, 
Uzeés earthenware and crystal 
hurricane lamps. He also de- 
signs and manufactures garden 
furniture that he exports around 
the world. Hervé Baume, 19 rue 
Petite Fusterie, 84000 Avignon; 
33-4-90-86-37-66. 


()" customers want an urn 
with moss growing all over 
it. If they want it new, they can 
go to Smith and Hawken. We 
believe in original paint,” says 
Bruce Glickman of Garden 
House in Connecticut (below). 
Glickman and his partner, Wilson 
Henley, opened their shop three 
years ago with American antiques 
and a smattering of French and 


English pieces. Since then, their 


FELICIANO 





French and English rustic garden 
furniture, French comfit pots, 
urns and cachepots have been a 
hit with designers and area resi- 
dents. “We’re not as concerned 
with how old an item is as we 


On the Beach 








are with the way the paint has 
worn off and the moss has grown 
on pots,” Henley says. Outdoor 
and garden furnishings look as 
good indoors as they do outside, 
the pair say, and in their cen- 
turies-old building they display 
Adirondack chairs from New 
England, a French metal garden 
table and chairs and an English 
apple-picking ladder as well as 
roomy French club chairs, an 
English table with painted cabri- 
ole legs and a natural pine top, 
and a marble-top table used for 
cleaning game. Garden House, 18 
E. Shore Rd., New Preston, CT 
06777; 860/868-6790. 





Associates have stopped in to 
look at such works as a Renoir , 
oil study of a young girl, Fezne 
Fille de Profil aux Cheveux Longs, 
Mabel Woodward's On the Beach 
and a Postimpressionist paint- 
ing, Evening on Lake Como, by 
American artist Edward Cucuel. 
Mark Murray Fine Paintings, 
980 Madison Ave., New York, 
NY 10021; 212/585-2380. 0 


Mabel Woodward’s 
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| FROM THE HEART. Victoria bracelet with diamonds and rubies set in platinum, $16,000. | 
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FRANK K. PENNINO SHARES HIS INSIDE SOURCES 


Text by 
Hunter Drohojowska Philp 
Photography by Jim McHugh 


OBODY WALKS IN LOS 

Angeles—except 

Frank K. Pennino. 
On his strolls along La Cie- 
nega Boulevard, Melrose Place 
and Melrose Avenue in and 
around West Hollywood, he 
has discovered a half-dozen 
hot spots for everything from 
upmarket antiques to snappy 
flea market specials. 

“A magazine once turned 
down one of my projects on 
the grounds that it was ‘just 
another beautiful house,’” 
Pennino recalls. “I was a young 
designer then and hadn’t 
learned that a house needs 
to be quirky and personal 
as well as beautiful.” 

Pennino, who has been 
practicing in Los Angeles for 
twenty-six years, believes his 
adopted city offers “diversity 
and quality.” He adds, “I 
think it’s an easy city to shop 
in. You have tens of millions 
of dollars of excellent in- 
ventory within an area of 
several blocks.” 








Ricut: “You can find 
unusual, beautiful 
things at Blackman- 


Cruz,” notes Pennino. 


A 19th-century tower 
clock face overlooks a 
circa 1950 Nakashima 
table and a Chinese 
apothecary cabinet. 


Lert: A circa 1910 Joy 
Wheel sign from an 
English amusement 
park arches above a 
Blackman-Cruz—de- 
signed mirror. The two 
19th-century créche 
figures, foreground, 
are Neapolitan. 


“My client base is so 
varied that my sources 
have to be too,” says 
Frank K. Pennino. 
LerT: He sits in a circa 
1930s bumper car near 
Adam Blackman and 
David Cruz, right, own- 
ers of Blackman-Cruz. 


To prove his point, he be- 


gins his tour at Blackman- | 
Cruz on La Cienega, which — 


emphasizes the quirk factor. 
“Anything goes in this shop, 
always with a sense of humor 
and surprise,” says Pennino. 


“Tt’s all beautiful in an offbeat | 


way.” Looking at a bright | 


red circa 1930s bumper car 
or the giant clock face that 
once told time at a French 
dog track, one could hard- 
ly disagree. 

Adam Blackman, a former 





actor, explains his philoso- 
phy. “I go for the dramatic. 
If I’ve seen it before, I’m 
not interested.” His partner, 
David Cruz, who worked 
in advertising before they 
opened the shop five years 
ago, provides refinement 
with classic modern furniture 

continued on page 30 








You know all those pieces of paper that go wandering 
around the house? 





They'll find a happy home here. 


Every household paperwork chore takes on a bit of panache when done at this early 
19th century Italian slant-top deck. It’s practical, too — with room for all those bills, 
receipts, letters and such that otherwise end up who knows where? At Mill House of 
Woodbury you'll find dozens of antique desks — from a huge executive command post 
J.P. Morgan would have loved, down to a diminutive kneehole desk that would fit 
comfortably in even the smallest room. 
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Mill House Antiques 


1964 THIRTY-FOUR YEARS OF CHOICE _1998 


1068 Main Street North, Woodbury, CT 06798 Telephone (203) 263-3446 


You'll find us about four miles north of the center of town on Route 6. We're closed 
Tuesday but open every other day of the week, including Saturday and Sunday. 
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shop in a suburb of Paris— 
off the beaten path,” remarks 
Pennino. The store special- 
izes in antique textiles, most- 
ly nineteenth-century French, 
with nothing more recent 
than the 1950s. Pennino 
browses through vintage 
linens stacked in an armoire 
and admires a length of 
French woven silk and linen 
as well as some pieces of 
hand embroidery. The fabrics, 
of all sizes, are selected for 
“design, color and texture,” 
says owner Marie-Christine 
Meurice. “Naturally, they are 
all thoroughly cleaned be- 

fore coming to the shop.” 
Fabrics can be purchased 
outright, and the shop offers 
custom upholstery designs © 
for sofas, chairs and other 
furnishings. The enticing tex- 
tiles are transformed into 
duvets, pillows, lampshades, 
draperies and slipcovers. For 
example, antique gingham 
and cotton that may have 
been originally tailored as 
drapery panels hang from the 
continued on page 34 


continued from page 28 
from the 1930s to the 1950s. 
Pennino examines a circa 1910 
Joy Wheel sign from an En- 
glish amusement park that 
hangs over a convex mirror 
with an iron-studded frame 
and a nineteenth-century sa- 
tyr-adorned garden urn. A 
pair of nineteenth-century 
Neapolitan créche figures 
rest on a table. He observes, 
“Adam and David have an 
eye for the bizarre and the 
precious.” te 
A half block south, on the & Re aa Aha 
opposite side of the street, is , =) im tt oH 
Marie Décor 1888. Open just ma) 
two years, it has the feeling of 
a little cottage tucked away 
from the busy street. “It’s as 
though you stepped into a 
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Ricut: “I feel like ’'m 
in France at Marie 
Décor 1888,” says 
Pennino. “It has the 
best antique fabrics.” 
Arranged before the 
shop are a basket of 
trim and Provencal 
terra-cotta jars. 
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Lert: Pennino and ABOVE: Antique 
Elizabeth Cruzieres bedcoverings and pil- 
inspect a 19th-century lows dress a 19th-cen- 
woven linen-and-silk tury American iron 
piece from France. On bed, which is crowned 
the table are antique by a 19th-century 


embroidered textiles. French walnut canopy. 
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window screen allows for an easier 
way to come out of hibernation. 


Hauling your screens out every spring has always been a bear of a task. But nS something 
you no longer have to worry about with Pella’s Rolscreen” window screen-it works just like a window shade ay 
your casement windows, Pull it down when you need it, and when you don't, simply unlatch wt and it rolls 
up out of sight. And because the screen disappears, you're able to enjoy a clear, unobstructed view while letting 
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continued from page 34 

Of the dozen or so antiques 
shops along two short blocks, 
Pennino picks out three fa- 
vorites. “Part of the nature 
of our business is that we 
have clients who want to 
collect more serious things, 
pieces that are singular. The 
real distinction between 
the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries and what came 
before is the Industrial Revo- 
lution. In the sixteenth, sev- 
enteenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, a piece of furniture 
had within it the soul of the 
craftsman who created it. It 
was made for individual pa- 
trons, so it operates in the 
realm of fine art.” 

La Maison Frangaise An- 
tiques has been a linchpin 
of the area for twenty-eight 
years. Owner Pierre-Yves 
Bolduc built the rustic barn 
and painted the interior walls 
apple green. Hanging from 
the high-pitched ceilings are 
chandeliers of crystal and 
Murano glass. “That’s my 
look,” says Bolduc. “A rough 
background for beautiful 
pieces. You cannot live in 
palaces full of gold. You want 
something rich but comfort- 
able to live with.” 

Pennino describes the shop 
as “a treasure house of qual- 





ity,” noting that it has eigh- 
teenth-century antiques and 
much that is dated even ear- 
lier. He indicates a Lou- 
is XIV limestone fireplace 
flanked by bronze torchéres 
that originally came from 
Phoebe A. Hearst’s Wyntoon 
estate on the McCloud River 
in northern California. Over 
the fireplace is Lady in Blue 
by Francis Cotes, one of En- 
gland’s principal portraitists 
between 1750 and 1760. 
About thirteen years ago, 
across the alley, Bolduc creat- 
ed an orangery for the dis- 
play of garden statuary, urns 
and fountains. Pennino is cap- 
tivated by a nineteenth-cen- 





tury French chimera holding 
a bow, one of a pair that 
once adorned a hunting lodge 
in Burgundy. “It doesn’t get 
much better than this,” he 
says with a sigh. 

It is, however, just as good 
a few doors up the street at 
Licorne, which has been op- 
erating for nineteen years in 
Los Angeles. “The key to Li- 
corne’s success is that every 
piece has personality and 
uniqueness,” Pennino con- 
fides. He examines one of six 
eighteenth-century pewter 
flagons, which is stamped 
with a rose-and-crown mark 
indicating that the set was 
made in northern France. A 


Ricut: A pair of 
Louis XVI marble- 
and-bronze-doré urns 
rest on a table at John 
J. Nelson Antiques. 
“Collectors, interior 
designers and other 
dealers come here.” 


Lert: “John Nelson 
has fine seventeenth- 
and eighteenth-centu- 
ry art and antiques.” 
Showroom manager 
Tom Gaines discusses 
a Postimpressionist 
oil with the designer. 


Lert: Patrick de War- 
ren and his wife, Mo- 
nique, whose shop, 
Licorne, offers Euro- 
pean antiques, study a 
set of 18th-century 
French pewter flag- 
ons with Pennino. 


Los ANGELES SOURCES 


1 BLACKMAN-CRUZ 
800 North La Cienega Blvd. 


310/657-9228 
Eclectic antiques 


2 Marte DEcorR 1888 
729 North La Cienega Blvd. 
310/289-0799 
Antique textiles 


3 La MAISON FRANCAISE 
ANTIQUES, INC. 
8420 Melrose PI. 
213/653-6534 
Continental antiques 


4 Circa 1910 ANTIQUES 
7206 Melrose Ave. 
213/965-1910 
Arts and Crafts furnishings 


5 LICORNE 
8432 Melrose Pl. 


213/852-4765 
European antiques 


6 JOHN J. NELSON ANTIQUES 
8472 Melrose Pl. 
310/652-2103 
European antiques 
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pair of acorns sprout from the lid of 
each flagon. One of the owners, Patrick 
de Warren, who claims to be a descen- 
dant of French aristocracy, traces his 
lineage to the eleventh century. “He has 
access to some of the finest collections 
and homes in France,” says Pennino. 
There is a Dutch marquetry table and a 
Brussels tapestry of cherubs and doves, 
both from around 1700. De Warren’s 
wife, Monique, calls their style haute 
époque. “That means everything from 
1550 to 1700,” she says. “But we have 
decorative items because I believe 
nowadays a house is not a museum. Peo- 
ple want to live with interesting pieces 
that are not too old.” Pennino agrees 
and adds, “I would say many of their 
things are whimsical. Shipments arrive 
often there, so you’re always assured of 
seeing something new.” 

Continuing along Melrose Place, 
he comes to John J. Nelson Antiques. 
“John has been in business longer 
than either of us would like to admit,” 
says the designer. “The result is that he 
has the best of the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries—all beautifully re- 
stored and edited by one of the finest 
eyes in the business.” Standing amid the 
twinkling refractions from dozens of 
giltwood-and-crystal chandeliers, Pen- 
nino admires a bright seascape in the 
Postimpressionist style and signed “Var- 
tan.” Italian terra-cotta busts represent 
the continents of Africa and Europe. 
There are examples of blue-and-white 
Chinese porcelain atop every table and 
chest. A pair of Louis X VI marble-and- 
bronze-doré covered urns perch near 
a Louis XV mahogany bureau-secre- 
taire from Bordeaux. “John is a Park Av- 
enue-—quality dealer, a premier source 
for designers, collectors and other deal- 
ers,” says Pennino. 

“For the last twenty-five years there 
have been key dealers in Los Angeles, 
but the market has really increased 
because, of people’s awareness. People 
are better educated, and we see a tre- 


-mendous demand foe furniture as art 


as opposed to furniture that is utilitar- 
ian,” he concludes. 

With that, Frank Pennino gets into 
his car and drives to his nearby office on 
Holloway Plaza Drive. No more walk- 
ing in Los Angeles for today. 0 
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Ricut: Reinhardt de- 
signed the library in 
1927 after one ina 
Swiss monastery; he 
later added the plas- 
terwork ceiling and 
the parquetry floor. 


continued from page 38 
residence, Schloss Leopolds- 
kron. The Rococo beauty of 
the castle, most agree, was in 
stark opposition to the soul 
of its builder. 

“As with so many beautiful 
things, including the Pyra- 
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mids, the schloss was built on 
human suffering,” says ‘Tim- 
othy Ryback, director of the 
Salzburg Seminar, which has 
made its home at the schloss 
since 1947. “It is certainly a 
place of contradictions.” 
Even today, when you rent 





one of the schloss’s nine pri- 
vate suites (guests have the 
run of the grounds, since the 
castle is on private property), 
you can feel the dramas that 
once played out there. 

In fact, since its comple- 
tion in the summer of 1744, 





the schloss has been a gilded © 
stage for warring sensibili- 
ties. It has been a monastic 
retreat, a pleasure dome, a 
movie set (Robert Wise shot 
The Sound of Music there in © 
1964), a center of modern 
diplomacy, a refuge for vaca- 
tioning royals and the center- 
piece on the Austrian thou- 
sand-schilling note). During 
the twenty-year residence of | 
theater mogul Max Reinhardt 
at Leopoldskron, it seemed 
as if all of Hollywood hung 
out there. Soon after, so did ~ 
the Nazis. 

The back-and-forth start- 
ed early. When Leopold died 
in 1744, only a few months 
after the completion of the 
castle, he left the schloss to 
his nephew Count Laktanz, 
whose smiling portrait is 
permanently fixed oppo- 
site Leopold’s grim one in 
the castle’s double-height 
Marble Hall. | 

Laktanz and his wife im- 
mediately warmed the place 
up. Laktanz commissioned a | 
lavish wardrobe, sponsored a 
young local composer named 
Mozart and collected more 
than five hundred oils by 
artists such as Michelangelo, 
Raphael, Poussin, Rembrandt — 

continued on page 47 


Far Lert: Anton 
Widerin created the 
picture Kabinett for 
Reinhardt’s collection 
of 17th- and 18th- 
century French and 
Italian engravings. 


LerrT: In the 1930s 
Reinhardt had a Vene- 
tian room brought to 
the schloss from a 
palace in Germany. 
Silk wallcoverings have 
Rococo gilt frames. 
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Swiss monastery; he 
later added the plas- 
terwork ceiling and 


the parquetry floor. 
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residence, Schloss Leopolds- 
kron. The Rococo beauty of 
the castle, most agree, was in 
stark opposition to the soul 
of its builder. 

“As with so many beautiful 
things, including the Pyra- 
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mids, the schloss was built on 
human suffering,” says Tim- 
othy Ryback, director of the 
Salzburg Seminar, which has 
made its home at the schloss 
since 1947. “It is certainly a 
place of contradictions.” 
Even today, when you rent 





one of the schloss’s nine pri- 
vate suites (guests have the 
run of the grounds, since the 
castle is on private property), 
you can feel the dramas that 
once played out there. 

In fact, since its comple- 
tion in the summer of 1744, 
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the schloss has been a gilded 
stage for warring sensibili- 
ties. It has been a monastic 
retreat, a pleasure dome, a_ 
movie set (Robert Wise shot 
The Sound of Music there in 
1964), a center of modern 
diplomacy, a refuge for vaca- 
tioning royals and the center- 
piece on the Austrian thou- 
sand-schilling note). During | 
the twenty-year residence of | 
theater mogul Max Reinhardt } 
at Leopoldskron, it seemed | 
as if all of Hollywood hung | 
out there. Soon after, so did 
the Nazis. | 

The back-and-forth start- | 
ed early. When Leopold died | 
in 1744, only a few months 
after the completion of the 
castle, he left the schloss to | 
his nephew Count Laktanz, 
whose smiling portrait is_ 
permanently fixed oppo- 
site Leopold’s grim one in 
the castle’s double-height } 
Marble Hall. 

Laktanz and his wife im- 
mediately warmed the place 
up. Laktanz commissioned a 
lavish wardrobe, sponsored a 
young local composer named 
Mozart and collected more 
than five hundred oils by 
artists such as Michelangelo, 
Raphael, Poussin, Rembrandt 

continued on page 47 


Bar Lert: Anton 
Widerin created the 
picture Kabinett for 
Reinhardt’s collection 
of 17th- and 18th- 
century French and 
Italian engravings. 


Lert: In the 1930s 
Reinhardt had a Vene- 
tian room brought to 
the schloss from a 
palace in Germany. 
Silk wallcoverings have 
Rococo gilt frames. 
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continued from page 40 

and Rubens. If Leopoldskron 
under Leopold was a dark, 
unwelcoming beauty, Leo- 
poldskron under Laktanz was 
an iridescent jewel and one 
of the eighteenth century’s 
greatest art galleries. 

Some fifty years after Lak- 
tanz’s death in 1786, how- 
ever, Leopoldskron was sold 
to a shooting gallery propri- 
etor named George Zierer. 
And back swung the pen- 
dulum—Zierer gutted the 
castle of its art collection, 
selling the Raphaels and 
the Rembrandts for about 
twenty dollars apiece, and 
ripped out all the parquetry. 
Then in 1848 Ludwig I of 
Bavaria was hounded into 
abdication by the German 
press, and the newly restored 

: BELow: From the 
lakeside terrace, guests 
can enjoy views of 
Mount Untersberg. 
Copies of the sea horse 
statues were used in 


The Sound of Music. 
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schloss became his royal refuge. 
In 1918 the Great War had 
come to a close, and a deci- 
mated Austria was looking 
for some way to finance a re- 
building, both of spirit and 
of the economy. Legend has 
it that German composer 
Richard Strauss and poet 
Hugo von Hofmannsthal 
thought a summer arts festi- 
val might do the trick, and 
they saw the world-famous 
Reinhardt as an automatic 
draw. Strauss apparently used 
continued on page 48 


Lert: Reinhardt com- 
missioned the stucco 
decorations in the 
White Room, proba- 
bly once used as a din- 
ing room. Porcelain 
stove is from 1740. 


BELow: Reinhardt’s 
own bedroom is now 
one of nine suites 
open to guests. A se- 
cret staircase was used 
in his time to reach 
the library, just below. 
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continued from page 47 
Schloss Leopoldskron, then vacant, as 
bait. It worked. ae 

“Leopold contract signed. God give 
us the happiest contents for this exquis- 
ite house,” Max Reinhardt cabled in 
1918 to his future wife, Helene Thimig. 

When Reinhardt first saw Leopolds- 
kron, most say, he fell in love with it not 
because it was filled with treasures but 
because it had been emptied of them. 
His passion was for applying his own 
personal flourish to established master- 
pieces. He had made a fortune by re- 
interpreting Shakespeare, reinventing 
Sophocles and popularizing Gorky, all 
by throwing out the rule book and start- 
ing anew. By the 1920s he was one of 
the theater world’s most important fig- 
ures, and Leopoldskron, with its mag- 
nificent veneer and neglected heart, was 
the perfect stage. 

“Leopoldskron was his pet produc- 
tion,” wrote his son Gottfried in a 
memoir about his father, “one in which 
fantasy and reality overlapped and 
merged into one, an aim he pursued in 
all his productions. Many an exciting 
project was conceived there, many a ca- 
reer launched, many intrigues set brew- 
ing and many a love affair born and 
shattered.” Visitors, it seemed, couldn’t 
help themselves. The moment they 
crossed the threshold of Schloss Leo- 
poldskron, they were swept onstage and 
into a Reinhardt drama. Guests in one 
of the small fourth-floor suites can 
sense the theatrical energy right outside 
the door even today. 

Reinhardt as a theater director un- 
derstood that when he mixed fantasy 
with reality, he didn’t get lessened fan- 
tasy, he got heightened reality. And he 
manipulated Leopoldskron’s architec- 
ture accordingly. When he bought the 
castle, it had no Venetian room, so he 
bought one from a palace in Germany, 
hiring noted Salzburg cabinetmaker 
Anton Widerin to assemble it. 

Reinhardt spared no expense. Gilt 
dripped from everything. Intricately 
scribed parquetry floors merged with 
hand-painted silk wallpaper. Several 
Watteau copies of Commedia del- 
l’Arte-themed paintings were brought 
in, as was a collection of baroque the- 
ater scenes and Commedia dell’Arte 


engravings by Burnacini and Callot. | | 


“When I delivered the cost estimate,” 


Widerin related in a letter, “Miss Adler | 
[Reinhardt’s secretary] told me I was} 





completely mad.” And yet construction § \i 


continued apace. 


At the other end of the castle is Rein- | 
hardt’s baroque re-creation of a Chi- | 


nese room, which is directly opposed, 


both in theme and in style, to his Vene- | 
tian Room. Suffused in pale greens and | 
blues, the Chinese Room’s subtly ren- | 
dered murals were probably painted by 
one of Reinhardt’s set designers. There | 
is little doubt about their effect—un- | 
like the Venetian Room, where guests 
pale in comparison with the decoration, | 
the Chinese Room makes guests feel | 
more elegant, with its simple backdrop | 
(which still shows shrapnel damage | 


from an Allied bomb that nearly leveled }} 


the schloss in 1945). 


Then there is the library, which is the - 


castle’s thematic and architectural cen- 


ter. Reinhardt designed it in the 1920s, _ 


basing it on the library at the eigh- 
teenth-century monastery in St. Gallen, 
Switzerland. He added such theatrical 


touches as his own face in the stucco- } 


work, and a secret door. allowed him 


grand entrances and subtle exits. The — 


rare books he collected were seldom 


read; Reinhardt used the library mostly | 


as a place for coaching his actors before 

they put on productions at the castle or 

on Broadway or in Hollywood. 
Throughout Max Reinhardt’s reign 


Schloss Leopoldskron was filled with — 


the world’s literati and glitterati. His 
seventieth-birthday card was signed by 
(among others) Frank Capra, Bertolt 
Brecht, Marlene Dietrich, Olivia de 
Havilland, Edward G. Robinson, Artu- 
ro Toscanini, Vladimir’ Horowitz and 
Thornton Wilder. One memorable eve- 
ning Louis B. Mayer was ushered by 
candlelit gondola across the lake to the 
darkened schloss for a theater event. In- 
side, when Mayer walked into the light 
of a thousand candles flickering in gold- 
en sconces, he quipped, “Short circuit, 
Mr. Reinhardt?” 

But all dramas must end. The Na- 
zis confiscated Leopoldskron in 1938 
(Reinhardt was Jewish), and Reinhardt 
died in exile in New York in 1943, heart- 

























SCHLOSS LEOPOLDSK RON 


broken, many say, at the loss of his cas- 
_ tle. Schloss Leopoldskron was plunged 
| into darkness. 


Then in 1946 Clemens Heller, an 


_ Austrian refugee and Harvard graduate 
| student, was on the subway in New York 


when he encountered Reinhardt’s wid- 


| ow, Helene Thimig. Heller described 


his plan for an international seminar— 
what current seminar director Ryback 


calls an “intellectual Marshall Plan”— 


that would gather together young 
minds from previously warring nations. 


_ Thimig reportedly responded, “Why, 
-} you must hold it at Max’s schloss.” 


And so the pendulum has swung back 
again. Ever since, the prestigious Salz- 
burg Seminar has been in residence at 
the schloss, which has been open as a 
hotel for six years and whose guests 
have included members of the Dutch 
and Norwegian royal families. Rein- 
hardt’s architecture continues to work 
its magic on seminar participants and 


_ visitors alike. “The first shock,” wrote 


Margaret Mead, a teacher at the first 
seminar, “as they found themselves sit- 


Even today, when 
you rent one of 
the schloss’s nine 
private suites, 
you can feel the 
dramas that once 
played out there. 


ting side by side with men whom two 
years ago they might have killed, was 
softened as they saw themselves re- 
flected back in the dim lights from the 
great mirrors.” 

Impossible? Visitors who wander Leo- 
poldskron’s marble halls, stroll through 
its gardens and steal away to read in the 
sepia elegance of its library will soon 
understand that anything can happen in 
a Max Reinhardt production. 0 


For information on staying at Schloss 
Leopoldskron, contact Timothy Ryback at 
43-662-83-9-83-0. 
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CAR CULTURE IN LONDON 
A SETH STEIN MEWS HOUSE INTEGRATES AUTO AND LIVING SPACES 


Text by Paul Goldberger 
Photography by Richard Bryant/Arcaid 


HILE ARCHITECTURE IS OFTEN 
thought to confer a certain 
status on cars—why else 
would we be besieged by advertise- 
ments picturing expensive cars in front 
rarely does 





of grandiose mansions? 


this process operate in reverse. Indeed, 
cars are usually thought not to elevate 
architecture but to demean it, so much 
so that most architects devote consider- 
able attention to covering up any trace 
of them. They are about as eager to 
show off the garage as the doghouse. 
Seth Stein, a London-based, Amer- 
ican-born architect, could not afford 








BreLow Lert: When 
the elevator descends, 
another car can be 
parked on the upper 
deck. ABOvE: The 
facade’s curved glass 
panel and steel railing, 
says Stein, “suggest the | 
turning radius ofa car.” - 


For a car collector’s 
London pied-a-terre, 
architect Seth Stein 
incorporated a two- 
deck car elevator to 
store and display vin- 
tage models. Lert: A 
1966 Fiat 500 is on the 
elevator at street level. 


the luxury of making cars go away in 
the small house he recently completed 
for an international businessman in a 
London mews in Knightsbridge. More- 
over, his client didn’t want the cars to be 
hidden. The owner of the house, who 
commissioned it as a pied-a-terre, is a 
collector of small European cars, and he ~ 
wanted to have at least a sampling of his 
collection at hand, both to admire and to 
use. “His request was for a bachelor pad 
where he could live with his cars,” Stein 
says. “The notion of the car as an object 

of beauty was central to the design.” 
The instructions Stein got from his 
client, who married during the course 
of the project, were to figure out a way 
to squeeze a couple of cars onto the site 
along with living space. The plot of land 
continued on page 52 
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continued from page 50 
the client bought, however, is so tiny 
that it looks, at first glance, as though it 
could contain cars or people but not 
both. It was all well and good to be freed 
from the architect’s standard obligation 
to render cars invisible, but Stein had 
no interest in designing a garage. How 
could he make this a piece of real archi- 
tecture that accommodated the client 
and also gave pride of place to his cars? 

Stein’s solution is ingenious spatially, 
and if it does not have the striking 
serenity of some of his other domestic 
work, it contains a machinelike intrica- 
cy that seems particularly appropriate 
for the problem at hand. From the out- 
side, the house looks like not much 
more than a small garage to which a sec- 
ond story has been added. Inside, it is 
something else altogether. 

What appears to be a garage is not 
only that but also an elevator shaft that 


ABOVE RiGut: With 
the elevator up, the 
sunken living area is 
exposed. RIGHT: 
When the elevator is 
lowered, the Fiat can 
be viewed from the 
dining area “like an 
object at a museum.” 
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ABOVE: A section 
shows the elevator in 
the down position. 
“Although the foot- 
print of the house is 
small,” Stein ob- 
serves, “there are 
generous vertical di- 
mensions inside.” 
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contains a double-deck elevator capable 
of turning automobile space into living 
space, and vice versa. 

It works like this: When the elevator 
is up, its lower deck is at street level, 
ready to receive a car, and its upper deck 
rests empty against the top floor. The 
lower deck functions as a convention- 
al street-level garage. The fun begins, 





however, when the elevator buttons are 
pushed, at which point the car is low- 
ered and stored in the basement. The 
upper deck descends to street level and 
can serve either as a garage space for a 
second car or as additional living space. 
No one pretends that this is not a 
lot of technology for one house. If the 
continued on page 54 
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continued from page 52 
aesthetic connects to the work of the 
current generation of minimalists in 
London, of which Stein is very much a 
part, it also nods toward Archigram and 
the notion of exaggerating movement 
and structure and flexibility to the point 
of celebration. Yet had Stein merely 
juggled spaces cleverly, this house would 
be not much more than an architectural 
parlor trick. It works as more than a lit- 
eral machine for living because he has 
managed to resolve the deeply contra- 
dictory aspects of this program. He has 
pulled out of it an architectural ex- 
perience beyond that of watching cars 
rise and fall within some very tight con- 
fines (though the pleasures of watching 
the elevator decks move should not be 
understated, since it is not something 
you are likely to see every day). 

Stein has exploited sunlight, vistas, 








Lert: The rear ter- 
race has glass sky- 
lights that illuminate 
the lower living areas. 
AsBovE: The upstairs 
bath, which is finished 
in limestone, also re- 
ceives natural light. 


“I'd like to do more 
rooms that go up and 
down or rotate,” says 
Stein (above left). 
“Technology can be a 
virtue, producing flex- 
ibility as space be- 
comes more valuable.” 


stairs and the juxtaposition of natural 
and man-made elements throughout. 
Light from a rear terrace washes down 
to the basement level, which contains a 
sleek, stainless-steel kitchen, a living/ 
dining area and, when no car has been 
lowered into it, an additional seating 
area. There are unexpected views to the 
outdoors, and a long, exquisitely de- 
tailed staircase of translucent glass-and- 
steel steps and a glass railing creates a 
long diagonal run through the main liv- 
ing levels. “Although you're in a pocket- 
size house, you have these dimensions 
that you would associate with a bigger 
place,” says Stein. “Horizontally the 
biggest dimension in the house is eight 
meters, but the staircase runs twelve 
meters diagonally.” 

The lot was so minuscule that it had 
never been built upon and in recent 
years had been used only to park three 
neighborhood cars. It was, in a sense, 
London’s equivalent of the supposedly 
unbuildable sites in the Hollywood 

continued on page 59 
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ase in point: the JVC GR-DVM5 CyberCam. It’s sophisticated enough to give you incredible digital video, yet so incredibly 


small that you will actually take it wherever you go. You'll get the quality of 500-line digital resolution, along with an amazing 
100x zoom, image stabilizer and ultra-sharp 2.5 inch flip-out LCD viewfinder—all in a package that weighs less than. one pound! 
The GR-DVM5 also lets you perform more than 17 different digital effects and scene transitions, and has an integrated snapshot 
mode for taking superb digital still photographs. The iLink (FireWire) terminal provides a direct digital connection to your PC, 


and the included Video Producer and MGI PhotoSuite™ SE software provides endless creative possibilities. 


The JVC GR-DVMS is anything but your typical camcorder. Check it out and see what a big difference this small miracle can make 


in your life. | n 
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continued from page 54 

Hills that today architects take great de- 
light in rendering usable. “How incred- 
ible it is to find virgin land in the middle 
of London,” Stein says. 

That virgin land fell in the middle 
of an exceptionally picturesque mews, 
however, and Stein’s intensely mod- 
ernist sensibilities did not sit comfort- 
ably with the local planning authorities. 
(His own house, a reconstruction of a 
former factory in Kensington, is a strik- 
ing combination of influences from 
Barragan to Japanese modernism [see 
Architectural Digest, July 1996].) But 
Stein chose not to throw down the 
gauntlet before the historicizing in- 
stincts of London’s mews neighbor- 
hoods, instead designing a relatively 
nondescript facade in the hopes that the 
authorities would consider it sufficient- 
ly understated to let it pass. 

_As a result, the fagade contains lit- 
tle of the refined modernist detailing 
that marks the interior. Stein’s real 
achievement here, beypnd the intricacy 
of the car elevator, is the way he has 
managed to sustain a certain degree of 
domestic elegance, even amid such po- 
tent presences as a bright yellow 1966 
Fiat 500 or an unusual red Renault, both 
of which are frequently in residence 
in the house. 

The cars are ever-present, and yet 
they do not overwhelm—they seem 
more like large pieces of sculpture with 
which the life of the house coexists. 
To emphasize its part-time domestic 
role, the upper deck of the elevator 
is sheathed in Spanish limestone, con- 
tinuing the floor material used else- 
where in the house. The floor of the 
lower deck is more overtly high tech: 
a grid of steel within which are set 
clear, scratch-resistant acrylic panels. 
When the elevator is up, you may sit 
in the basement living area and have 
the odd experience of looking up 
through the acrylic floor to see a car 
sitting on top of you. Stein makes this 
seem, if not entirely natural, absolutely 
comfortable—a reminder that while 
this house may be a machine for con- 
taining other machines, it is never only 
that. Behind its moving parts lies a 
house that celebrates the pleasures of 
architectural space. 0 
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By Nicholas von Hoffman 


NE LABOR DAY WEEK- 

end we decided to 

take a trip to Galves- 
ton, Texas, because my dad- 
dy wanted to find our family’s 
graves,” Susan E. King re- 
members. “At the cemetery 
there was a great big family 
plot with eight or nine grave- 
stones. I asked my dad, ‘Who 
were these people?’ He said, 
‘I don’t know. I’ve never 
heard of them.’” 

Like a lot of others, King 
was lost in America, and she 
might have stayed that way 
had she not related the story 
to a Mormon gentleman at a 
business meeting not long af- 
ter. “He suggested I go to the 
Family History Center and 
wrote down some helpful 
phone numbers,” she recalls. 
“The next morning I got up 
and called, and that was it!” 

The “it” in question is the 
genealogy bug, and King 
is but one of hundreds of 
thousands of Americans who 
have been nipped by the self- 
same insect and have taken 
up this hobby. Brian Lev- 
erich, who runs RootsWeb, a 
not-for-profit Internet-based 
collection of genealogical 
data assembled entirely by 
volunteers, reports that the 
site gets upwards of a million 
hits a day. Although conclu- 
sive statistics on such matters 
are impossible to come by, 
knowledgeable people say 
that only pornography gets 
more traffic on the Internet 
than genealogy. 

As King soon found out, 
Electroland is made-to-or- 
der for genealogists, who can 
never get enough informa- 
tion and never have enough 
contacts with people who may 
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GENEALOGY MEETS CYBERSPACE 
TRACING YOUR FAMILY’S ROOTS ON THE WEB 


have a clue as to where they 
can find it. She also lucked 
into the right man at that 
meeting, because genealogiz- 
ing begins with the Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints. It is the Mormons, of 
course, who solved that old 
conundrum about how good 
people who lived and died 
before the coming of the 
prophet (Buddha, Jesus, Mu- 
hammad or Joseph Smith) 
can get into heaven. The an- 
swer is posthumous baptism 
of one’s ancestors. But first 
one has to find them, and 
that requires a lot of re- 
search—to wit, genealogy. 
The largest depositories of 





American genealogical infor- 
mation are at the Mormon 
Family History centers and a 
few other select places, such 
as the Library of Congress. 
(For information on how to 
get up and running with 
this hobby/obsession, you 
can call the LDS church at 
800/453-3860 or the Library 
of Congress’s Local History 
and Genealogy section at 
202/707-5537.) 

Be warned! Once you get 
into this stuff, there aren’t 
enough hours in the day for 
it, unless you are the scion 
of some family that’s big 
in the history books, in which 
case the research has been 


done for you by obliging his- 
torians. But for us lowborn 
churls, piecing together the 
family tree is not the work of 
an afternoon, or of a year, for 
that matter. 

To get started, you can log 
on to the Library of Con- 
gress home page (leweb.loc. | 
gov), where you can down- | 
load helpful brochures, or for 
twenty dollars you can buy 
the Family History Source- 
Guide CD from the LDS 
church. The CD comes with 
the addresses of major gene- 
alogical resources around the | 
world and guides to help re- © 
searchers request genealogi- 
cal records from French- and , 
German-speaking sources. If 
you happen to come from a 
more polyglot background, 
you will be looking for rec- 
ords translated from a variety 
of languages. King, who es- 
tablished a newsgroup on the 
Internet at soc.genealogy. 
jewish, has also organized a 
Web site that has thirty to 
forty interactive databases, to 
be found by punching up 
jewishgen.org. 

Large and helpful as these 
endeavors are, they do not be- 
gin to cover what’s out there 
for people trying to find the 
petrified wood from a long- 
buried family tree. Beginners 
and advanced users alike will 
often take advantage of the 
surname list on RootsWeb, 
“which has been on the In- 
ternet now for almost a de- 
cade,” Leverich says. “Itsva 
list of more than four hun- 
dred thousand surnames that 
have been submitted by about 
fifty-five thousand genealo- 
gists. If you’re interested in 
Applebee, you go to the roots 
surname list, you type in ‘Ap- 

continued on page 62 
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GENEALOGY MEETS CYBERSPACE 


continued from page 60 

plebee,’ and typically what will come 
back is a list of twenty or thirty other 
people who are researching the Apple- 
bee family. There’s additional infor- 
mation that will help you sort out 
whether the researcher is interested in 
your Applebee or some other Applebee. 
It’s a really fast way of getting in touch 
with people doing similar research.” 

Before the Internet, genealogists 
would post notices in the genealogical 
journals, which they would also study in 
hopes of coming across someone who 
might have relevant information. Then 
came the Internet, and the process was 
made enormously speedier. Leverich’s 
RootsWeb also hosts twenty-seven 
hundred Web sites at which a cyber- 
space traveler can get information on 
such diverse topics as the names of 
World War I Canadian soldiers, the 
passenger manifests of sailing ships and 
ocean liners bearing immigrants to the 
New World and the data compiled by 
the Irish Genealogical Society. 

The belief among some of those who 
don’t use the Internet is that any com- 
puter operator is only a few keystrokes 
away from pulling any piece of informa- 
tion out of the ether. There already is, 
of course, a galaxy or two of informa- 
tion on the Internet, though finding it 
sometimes is like navigating the stars 
with a cereal box compass. Neverthe- 
less, what’s available is but a sliver of all 
that might be there. 

Getting all of what might be on the 
Internet up and actually on it is a gar- 
gantuan job, comparable in labor to 
mapping the human genome. Even so, 
more and more data is making its way 
into the filing cabinets of cyberspace. 
The Mormons, for example, expect to 
have the entire 1880 United States Cen- 
sus digitized and accessible early next 
year. Whether it will eventually be put 
on the Internet or only on CDs remains 
to be seen, but either way, with fifty mil- 
lion records in that census, the labor in- 
volved is prodigious. 

Millions of pages of these old records 
must be carefully keyboarded into digi- 
tal form. They cannot be scanned or 
translated into electrowriting by auto- 
matic means because, says Leverich, “it’s 
cursive handwriting, and two hundred 
years later the ink’s leached through 
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the pages or the pages have yellowed.” 
Such is the enthusiasm for genealogy 
that thousands of volunteers are hard at 
work doing the job. The USGenWeb 
Archives, a voluntary undertaking to get 
vital information from old records in 
every county of the United States up on 
the Internet, has more than three thou- 
sand people laboring away, according to 
Linda Russell Lewis, who heads the en- 
deavor. “Eventually we’ll be able to put 
the images of wills, census records and ac- 
tual transcriptions online so that people 
can do their research sitting in their liv- 
ing room rather than having to travel.” 
Genealogy, online and offline, has 
many commercial operations—some of 
which, like ancestry.com, have an excel- 
lent reputation. But most genealogy 
work is nonprofit and unpaid, whether 
it is one person spending an hour or so 
a week tracking progenitors or larger, 
group efforts to collect, store and make 
data easily available. If genealogy is a 
look into an American past, this kind of 
volunteerism, people helping people, is 
what we hope our past was like. 
Certainly, our present, in the shape of 
such people as Brian Leverich and his 
wife, Karen Isaacson, who have assem- 


Electroland is 
made-to-order for 
genealogists. 


bled the expensive computer power 
necessary to keep RootsWeb running 
around the clock, reflects that past. To 
afford this hobby Leverich works as a 
consultant in the computer industry. 
But who pays for the equipment and the 
phone bills for the five fancy and expen- 
sive phone lines, called T1 connections? 
“We're like NPR,” he explains. “Most of 
our funding comes from people who 
make small donations, typically twelve 
dollars or twenty-four dollars a year. 
Palladium Interactive, which manufac- 
tures Ultimate Family Tree, easily the 
best software product on the market, is 
giving us a major corporate sponsorship, 
and that’s going to help us grow faster.” 

It may be that one day it will be pos- 
sible to sketch out a passable-looking 


family tree by staying at home and surf- | 
ing, but part of the fascination with ge- | 
nealogy is the detective work, and the - 
state of the world’s records is such that | 
sleuthing for family clues off the Inter- | 
net will be indispensable far, far into the | 
future. This is nota routine business but } 
one that demands ingenuity, persever- 
ance and luck. For example, virtually all 
of the 1890 census, which probably con- 
tained many valuable leads for tracking | 
down immigrant families of that time, is 
no more. It was destroyed in a fire. 

Elizabeth Powell Crowe, the author — 
of Genealogy Online: Researching Your 
Roots, Web Edition, reminds those who 
may be tempted to hope they can lean 
back and cruise the information super- 
highway that it isn’t so. Even letter writ- 
ing and telephoning may not work if 
you're after a frustratingly elusive fact. 
“No matter what,” she says, “sometimes 
you have to travel to track stuff down. | 

“My mom knew that her great- - 
grandfather had homesteaded in Mc- 
Pherson, Kansas. She had a photograph 
of her great-grandmother standing on 
the homestead, and she had written the 
county clerks over and over again ask- 
ing for information. If they answered at 
all it was, ‘No, we don’t know anything 
about him.’ Finally we visited McPher- 
son, ‘the biggest little town in Kansas,’ 
they call it. We walked into the county 
courthouse, and there on the wall was a 
portrait of the ancestor! He was the first 
state senator from McPherson, and the 
court clerk had been writing notes say- 
ing, ‘No, never heard of him.’ Some- 
times traveling is necessary, because 
people have better things to do than an- 
swer your genealogy letters.” 

The people who are involved with 
genealogy say that filling out the boxes 
on the family tree is merely the begin- 
ning. The dry data isn’t enough for them. 
“When I first started, it was like doing 
a crossword puzzle,” explains avid ama- 
teur genealogist Patricia Bennett. “But 
then I started getting interested in the 
people. I didn’t just want to collect the 
names and the dates. I wanted to put 
them in context, to know what their so- 
cial world was, what their intellectual 
world was like, so I started going to re- 
gional histories. It made my family’s 
past come alive for me.” U1 
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Since 1918, The Broadmoor has sought to cater 
to your every need. Our magnificent, full-service 
Spa is no exception. Let our caring professionals 
pamper you with aromatherapy, hydrotherapy, and 
state-of-the-art fitness technologies. Indulge in 


COLORADO SPRINGS 


and invigorating massages. For reservations and RRO Ase G RAGE UR 
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an inspirational setting and a tradition 


of excellence combine to offer you an 


unforgettable resort and the ultimate retreat. 





Surrounded by 3,000 acres of pristine 


beauty, youll enjoy the luxury and com- 
fort of our beautiful, European-styled 

rooms, 54 challenging holes of champi- 
onship solf, tennis, our world-class Spa, 


and an endless variety of recreation. 





Visit our Web site at www.broadmoor.com 
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SONOMA 


@Joan Hallberg 

he owner had two building 

sites in mind,” says archi- 
tect Joan Hallberg of a 220-acre 
coastal property in Sonoma 
County, in northern California. 
“This one had a natural terrace, 
with hills above and below. The 
choice was clear to me.” The 
house’s east-west axis gives it 
maximum sunlight. Because the 


hillside drops from the plateau 





(above), “the house has phe- 
nomenal views—white water, as 
well as coastal,” says Hallberg. 
Three distinct blocks are sepa- 
rated by visually open spaces. 
She united the blocks under a 
metal roof “to make it appropri- 
ate to the site and bring it into 
scale.” She used redwood siding, 
steel roof trusses and trusses of 
Douglas fir. Above the solarium 
(right) is a deck, which is oppo- 








site the study—“one of many 
command points,” says Hall- 
berg. “You’re in the house, but 
you can see it from the outside 
and also see the approach.” An 
old logging road and hiking 
trails wind through redwood 


ALAN WEINTRAUB 


MONTECITO 


®@ Diandra Douglas 

or Diandra Douglas, the 

hilltop location of the 
1924 Spanish Colonial Revival 
villa in Montecito, California, 
which she bought with her 
then-husband, Michael 
Douglas, in the late 1970s, was 
the ideal distance from Los 
Angeles. The couple were look- 
ing for a lifestyle far removed 
from the movie business. They 
called on Craig Wright to help 
redesign the interiors (AD, 
Apr. 1988). “Since then,” says 
Diandra Douglas, “I’ve added a 
three-acre Japanese garden, 
with streams, waterfalls and koi 
ponds below the pool area.” 
$9.5 million. 


Randy Solakian, Coldwell Banker 
Jon Douglas Company; 805/ 
365-2208. 


trees. The sale includes a lot at 
the Sea Ranch, which gives ac- 
cess to a private airstrip and 
other amenities. $4.9 million. 


Roland Fudryev, McGuire Real 
Estate; 415/929-1515, ext. 260. 
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PLEASAN TVILLE 


® Frank Lloyd Wright 

rank Lloyd Wright started 

designing cost- and energy- 
efficient Usonian houses during 
the Depression. The Pleasant- 
ville, New York, community, 
begun in 1947, was Wright’s 
largest cooperative design. He 
planned the 97-acre site, chosen 
because it was close to Manhat- 
tan, but he designed only three 
of the original 47 houses built. 
The disklike concrete carport of 
the Sol Friedman residence re- 
sembles the lily pad columns of 
Wright’s Johnson Wax Build- 
ing. Set on a hill in the woods, 
the house consists of bilevel in- 
tersecting circular forms. 
$995,000. 


Arline Cohen, Houlihan/ 
Lawrence; 914/273-9505. 


SURREY 


® Edwin Lutyens and 

Gertrude Jekyll 
Cir Edwin | 
mo 


'Hascom! 


uty ns built High 
fo nerly known 
Utiliz- 


sullingstead, in 1897 


ing the gently sloping site, he 
idjusted the architecture to take 
advantage of the uninterrupted 
Surrey views. When he gave the 
building a new wing in 1903, 
Lutyens incorporated a large, 


elevated drawing room (which 
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he originally designed as a mu- 
sic room) and a master bedroom 
and bath on the second floor. 
English country houses of the 
period usually drew on-diverse 
architectural vernaculars, and 
Lutyens used Tudoresque half- 
timbered bays and extensive 
gabling (above). Terraces open 
onto the formal gardens (above 
right), which were designed by 
Gertrude Jekyll, his frequent 








collaborator. Wide stone steps 
lead down to a grass terrace 
with a lily pond. A hillside lawn 
has beds of flowers and shrubs, 
as well as specimen trees. Along 
the western edge of the proper- 
ty is a water garden, where a 
system of pools, streams and 
waterfalls begins by the swim- 
ming pool and timber-framed 
poolhouse. An orchard and a 
tennis court are located in the 


north garden. The landscaped 
areas segue into hilly woodlands 
and paddocks that cover almost 
18 acres. A long allée of lime 
trees and rhododendrons leads 


past the gate lodge, the coach 
house and the stable block. £3.5 
million ($5.7 million). 


Patrick Ramsay, Knight Frank; 

44-171-629-8171. lan Stewart, 

FPD Savills; 44-171-499-8644. 
continued on page 70 
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= THE CIGAR 


Sarr 
An Illustrated History and 
Guide to the Finest Cigars 


How good is that cigar? Gp 
Find everything you need to 
know to savor the pleasures of 
America’s new-found passion 
for fine cigars: Their history, 
traditions, and rituals. @? The 
creation of a premier cigar. The 
yreat cigar makers. Aficionados 
past and present. Collecting cigar 
art and ephemera. Developing 
and refining your taste. GP 
Connoisseurs’ lists of their own 
lop Ien. GP And the ultimate 
country-by-country, cigar-by- 
cigar guide. It’s all packed into 
one encyclopedic luxury volume: 
240 pages, a big 9 73" by Sa 
250 full-color and 50 _black- 
and-white illustrations. #? The 


definitive gift for smokers. 





TO ORDER AT A 


20% DISCOUNT 


Send your name and address with check or 
money order for $48*%— 20% off the regular 
$60 cover price — plus $3.95 S&H to: 
The Condé Nast Collection 
Box 10214, Dept. 395616-139 
Des Moines, IA 50336 


OR, FOR CREDIT CARD ORDERS ONLY 


CALL TOLL-FREE 


= 1-800-426-9922 @ 


LES TAX CA, ¢ GA, IA, IL, KY, MA, MI, NJ, NY, OH 
¥V UP TO 4 WEEKS FOR DELIVER) 











EXTRAORDINARY PROPERTIES ON ‘THE MARKET 
continued from page 68 





NEW MEXICO 

nterior designer Barbara Windom and 

Victor di Suvero had chosen Santa Fe as 
the location of their future home, but the 
couple grew disillusioned with the proper- 
ties they were shown. “I had this fantasy of 
discovering a wonderful old adobe with 
two-foot-thick walls, but everything I saw 
had poky rooms with six-and-a-half-foot 
ceilings and no baths or closets,” recalled 
Windom (AD, June 1992). The couple 
turned to architectural consultant Betty 
Stewart, who had been building houses in 
New Mexico for 23 years. Stewart proposed 
La Estancia Alegre, an 18-acre ranch near 
‘Tesuque, New Mexico. Four cottages were 
converted into guesthouses, and a new main 
house was built, with double adobe walls, 
vigas and raised-panel wood doors. In 
addition to a 50-foot lap pool, the pool- 
house has a kiva fireplace. Extensive horse 
facilities include a two-story barn, an indoor 
heated arena, 11 corrals and a paddock. 
$3.8 million. 


Christopher Webster, Christopher Webster Real 
Estate; 505/988-2533 


ROBERT RECK 





continued on page 72 
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GROUP 


IRIS 


HERB ENGELSBERG. 








EXTRAORDINARY PROPERTIES ON THE MARKET 


continued from page 70 





PENNSYLVANIA 


hee. Farms, a 46.5-acre 
estate built in the late 1970s 
in Newtown Square, Pennsylva- 
nia, was owned first by the 
president of the Garden Club 
of America and then by the 
head of a floral telemarketing 
service. The extensive grounds 


have thus been meticulously 


GROUP 


HERB ENGELSBERG/IRIS 


maintained and received a pro- 
fusion of specimen plantings. 
Formal landscaping, sweeping 
lawns and towering trees en- 
hance the property. The en- 
trance hall of the Italianate 
house has a two-story tower 
(above left) with walnut-and- 


wrought-iron double doors. A 


wing added in the late 1980s 
has a 48-foot-long lap pool 
(above) bordered by granite 
columns, which support a vault- 
ed glass skylight that opens 
electronically. A hand- 

painted mural overlooks the 
pool, while a gold-leaf Greek- 


key motif on tile accents the spa 





area. The bedroom wing con- 
tains the master suite, a library , 
and guest bedrooms. Alsoon ~~ 
the grounds is a stone carriage 
house. $9.85 million. 


Joanne S. Kauffman, Prudential 
Preferred Properties; 610/ 
896-7400. 


GEORGIA 


Bes circa 1850 and listed on 
the National Register of 
Historic Places, Glen Mary 
plantation has changed hands 
only twice: in 1869, when the 
original owner and builder sold 
it to a Union officer for $10,500, 
and in the mid-1980s. The resi- 
dence, near Sparta, Georgia, is a 
rare example of a high-style 
Greek Revival raised cottage. In 
the 1960s architect Edward Va- 
son Jones restored medallions 
and cornices. Walnut doors 
have their antebellum fixtures, 
the original metal roof is still in 
place, and a family cemetery is 
on the property. $445,000. 


Fim Warwick, Harry Norman 


Realtors; 404/240-2716. 0 





It’s like most fine art, uniquely painted, limited in number and profoundly 


moving. |i 


RE esleni ar etean cole May never see another car like it on the road. It’s 





IT Nolligeae ab Special Edition 


16-inch, alloy wheels that grab attention as easily as they grab asphalt. It’s 





a harvest moon, heated seats and your six favorite CDs in the changer in 


the trunk. It’s why newspapers put out a special edition — something Cos 


important is happening and you need to know. It’s the Acura RL, Special Edition. 


The True Definition of Luxury. Yours™ AACURA 





MANHATTAN 
S PREAMLINE 


A PARED-DOWN AESTHETIC FOR A 
CONTEMPORARY COLLECTION 


fter more than a 
decade in a tradi- 
tional apartment in 
one of Manhattan’s 
best-known buildings, a man 


with a keen appreciation of 


art and a considerable mas- 
tery of commerce heard 
there was an apartment for 
sale in its tower. The views 
were almost as spectacular as 
his paintings, which repre- 
sent what may well be the 


most definitive collection of 


twentieth-century art out- 
side of a major museum. He 
bought it immediately. 


\lthough his original apart- 
ment had pe ich French silk 
on the walls and a number of 


French Art Déco pieces, the 
collector was now in a differ- 
ent stage of his life, and he 
wasn’t eager to transfer that 


“The vibe is ‘spare but not bare,’” 
Barbara Barry (above) says of a 
Manhattan apartment she designed 
for a collector. RiGuT: In the living 
room, Art Déco pieces such as 

a RuhImann low table mix with a 
1983 Willem de Kooning oil and a 
1974 sculpture by Bryan Hunt. 


environment to a higher alti- 
tude. “I wanted a burnout, 
a total wreck,” he say 
want to inherit a floor plan.” 
Barbara Barry, who had 
designed the collector’s pri- 
vate office in California, un- 
derstood his shorthand. She 
had visited the house he and 
his wife had commissioned 
Frank Gehry to design in Los 
Angeles (see Architectural Di- 


gest, March 1996). It was, un- 


surprisingly, built around the 
art—the feeling was vast, open 


Interior Design by Barbara Barry, ASID 
Text by Annette Tapert 
Photography by faime Ardiles-Arce 
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Barry stripped the space to hold a 
contemporary art collection, she 
says, “while preserving the spirit of 
a prewar building.” Lert: Picasso’s 
1969 Harlequin occupies one wall; on 
another is Andy Warhol’s Nine Blue 
Jackies, 1964. Nancy Corzine drap- 
ery fabric; Calvin Klein silver dish. 


and yet not industrial, a kind 
of private museum with bed- 
rooms. So Barry’s first task 
was to familiarize herself with 
a collection that included 
works by Picasso, de Koon- 
ing, Lichtenstein, Diebenkorn 
and Eric Fischl. 

The apartment, which the 
client uses when he comes to 


New York for both business 
and pleasure, had not been 
reworked since the building 
was erected in the 1920s; it 
was, Barry recalls, a warren 
of tiny spaces. Her objective 
was to create an incongruous 
mix: a loftlike home in a 
landmark building, an apart- 
ment at once luxurious and 


BELow: Furnishings and colors in 
the dining room, as throughout, 
“are neutral and subdued, so as to 
receive the artworks, not compete 
with them.” Sam Francis’s 1950-51 
White #4 hangs before the table and 
chairs, all designed by Barry. Calvin 


Klein glassware, dishes and vase. 


spare. “We stripped the apart- 
ment down to the bones,” 
says Barry, who collaborated 
with colleagues Brad Caplow 
and James Radin. “We took 
out every single wall and re- 
thought the entire space.” 
Barry started with the dark 
and claustrophobic entrance 
hall, onto which the elevator 











Paneling the office in stained oak 
gave the space “both warmth and 
restraint,” Barry says. Near a desk 
ONO xaiG 
Printz chair is a 1978 Jasper Johns 
drawing. The 1930 low table is by 
Jean-Michel Frank. Clarence 
House sofa fabric. 


. 


BELow: “We extended the loftlike 
spareness into the master bedroom,” 
says Barry, who chose to display 
only one work, a 1987 Diebenkorn 
drawing, by the bed. “But the soft 
sage-colored walls make it feel rich 
and warm.” The drapery fabric is 
from Manuel Canovas. 





Opposite: In the guest bedroom, 
which overlooks the Crown build- 
ing, are a pearwood desk by Robert | 
Mallet-Stevens, a Jean-Michel 
Frank chair, right, and Ostrich-Wart 
Hog, a 1980 photograph by Hiroshi 
Sugimoto. Clarence House bed- 
covering and drapery fabric. 





doors opened directly. For 
the new design, the client 
wanted—for both security 
and privacy—a wall and a 
front door. Barry took her 
cue from the building’s mag- 
nificent Fifth Avenue en- 
trance doors. She had glass 
doors built in Reims, France, 
with Japanese rice-paper lam- 
inate in the glass so it would 
appear to be cast; then she 


50 


had them trimmed in bronze. 

“These doors are the key 
to the apartment,” Barry says. 
“We designed them so that 
the glass panels are held like 
jewelry. They pivot and open, 
and right away you get the 
feeling of the apartment— 
that leitmotiv 
throughout. The hardware is 


there’s a 


bronze, as is the edging on 
the windows, the fireplace 


and some of the furniture.” 

Barry envisioned the rooms 
as containers for the art, not 
as competition. In a living 
room that’s dominated by a 
Picasso and a de Kooning, 
she eschewed gallery-white 
walls, opting instead for a 
color resembling candle wax. 
The carpet and the draperies 
are a rich cream tone. “I be- 
lieve in lots of simple ges- 


tures,” says Barry, “and lots of 
things that are quite close in 
value or hue, because I think 
the eye is so perceptive and 
so sensitive that it picks up 
those differences, just as it 
does in clothing.” 

This continuity is more 
than just respectful of the 
art; like the forms of the fur- 
niture she designed, it also 

continued on page 162 
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BACK TO BASICS ON BALI 


ee DESIGNER JOHN HARDY’S ORGANIC FAMILY COMPOUND 
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Text by Carol Lutfy 
Photography by Tim Street-Porter 








“A house should be transparent 
and have minimal impact on its 
site,” notes silver designer John 
Hardy. Malaysian architect Cheong 





Yew Kuan devised a structure near 
Ubud, Bali, for Hardy and his wife, 
Cynthia, that is based on the tradi- 
tional raised longhouse of Borneo. 
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he way John Hardy 
tells it, he’s an ex- 
hippie who made 
good, a wanderer 
who landed on Bali in 1975 
and gradually developed lines 
of jewelry and objects that are 
now sold internationally. For 
Cynthia Hardy, Bali was the 
first—and last—stop on an 
around-the-world trip that 
changed more than her trav- 
el plans. After visiting the 
island in 1982, she gave up 
her notion of attending law 
school in California and 
launched a fashion jewelry 
business on Bali instead. 
The couple started work- 


ing together to build a busi- 
ness around John Hardy’s 


“The house is surrounded by 
vegetable gardens,” says Cynthia 
(above, with John and daughter 
Carina Angelina Rose). “I chose 
the trees for their fragrance.” 


84 


RiGuT: “Buying the ironwood tree 
trunks, which had been used as 
electricity poles, convinced us to 
build up,” says Cynthia Hardy. 
Cheong added a rough wood slab 
between the kitchen and down- 
stairs living room to “create the 
feeling of a separate journey.” 


contemporary sterling silver 
designs, which were inspired 
by traditional goldsmithing 
techniques. In 1989 they ac- 
quired a plot of land above 
the Ayung River, on the out- 
skirts of Ubud. “I had saved 
some money,” Cynthia Har- 
dy says. “It was John who had 
a dream.” 

The dream was one shared 
by a handful of expatriates 
running thriving design busi- 
nesses on Bali. Drawn to the 
island’s rich cultural life and 
natural beauty, they later rec- 
ognized it as an ideal place 
to lay the foundation for a 
creative lifestyle. 

The couple wanted to live 
in harmony not just with the 
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“JOHN LIKES TO PLAY 
WITH TEXTURES 
~ AND MATERIALS. 
HE LEFT EVERYTHING 
OUT THERE FOR 
EVERYONE TO SEE.” 
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land but with John Hardy’s 
back-to-basics design philos- 
ophy. Self-described “nature 
lovers with a fantasy about 
living in the trees,” they envi- 
sioned a house so subtle as 
to look almost transparent. 
“We wanted a house on Bali, 
but not necessarily a Balinese 
house,” Cynthia Hardy says. 
They pitched a tent on the 
land in 1993. In its own way, 
that rugged approach shaped 
their design. In the absence 
of creature comforts, they 
took pleasure in their spec- 
tacular view—of staggered 
rice paddies and volcanic 
mountains rising beyond the 
river—and decided to make 
it the centerpiece. “We want- 
ed to get back to the spirit of 
old Bali, to the days before 
motorbikes, televisions and 
hotels along the beach were 
everywhere,” the Canadian- 
born John Hardy says. 
Indeed, Bali was changing 
in the early 1990s from a 
pristine island paradise to a 
concrete-block tourist desti- 
nation. All over Indonesia 
the government was replac- 
ing ironwood electricity poles 
with cement ones. After thou- 
sands were sold at auction in 
1993, the couple managed to 
buy a few hundred second- 
hand. Each was twenty feet 
long, weighed several hun- 


Lert: “John converted the Java- 
nese teak krobok, usually found in 
kitchens for storage, into a media 
cabinet,” says Cynthia Hardy. A 
Khartoum rug is suspended from 
coffee and tea tree rafters in the 
upper living room near colonial 
armchairs and teak benches. 


dred pounds and required 
ten men to carry it. “Iron- 
wood is magic because it 
doesn’t destruct—it’s forev- 
er,” says John Hardy. 

Working with Malaysian 
architect Cheong Yew Kuan, 
the couple experimented 
with the poles by first build- 
ing a barn on the property. 
Though the project ended in 
disappointment when one 
side of the building col- 
lapsed, it gave them practical 
experience. “With the barn, 
we made most of the mis- 
takes we needed to make,” 
John Hardy says. 

During the regrouping 
phase Cheong chanced upon 
a lithograph of a longhouse, 
an elevated timber structure 
indigenous to the island of 
Borneo that often extends 
five hundred feet and hous- 
es as many as fifty families. 
“The image of a house two 
or three stories off the ground 
immediately appealed to us,” 
Cheong says. Using that con- 
cept, he developed a scheme 
that placed the emphasis on 
materials and landscape. 

“The principle was to put 
the ceiling of the first story 
above eye level so that it did 
not interfere with the view. 
The tree line dictated how 
high to elevate the second 
level,” Cheong explains. “We 


FoLLowING Paces: A resting point 
in the mud-walled stairway looks 
west past a stand of bamboo toward 
rice paddies. Balam wood poles 
support a muslin shade that was 
painted with fiberglass. The bale, 
an outdoor pavilion, was a gift 
from John Hardy to his wife. 








‘ we 





started with the concept of a 
barn, but the way the house 
stretches out along the edge 
of the property now reminds 
me of a gate or a giant pic- 
ture frame.” 

Created in conjunction 
with the Hardys and Balinese 
craftsmen, the house is inter- 
esting as much for its econ- 
omy as for its innovations. 
The upper level of the main 

continued on page 163 


Lert: “I wanted to build without 
nails and with no concrete above 
ground,” says John Hardy. His sil- 
ver-and-black-palmwood goblets, 
fruit bowl and plates are displayed 
on a table on the exterior deck that 
runs between the upstairs living 
room and the master bedroom. 


BE.Low: Fabric used to strain tofu 
was converted into mosquito net- 
ting over the master bed, which 
Hardy calls “my masterpiece, made 
of antique ironwood and teak.” 
Stickley chair. RiGut: Tables from 
Madura for making batiks provide 
the seating around the plunge pool. 
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SHORELINE 
BEAT FOR BUSY 
NEWSMAKERS 


60 MINUTES EXECUTIVE PRODUCER 
DON HEWITT AND MARILYN BERGER 
ON LONG ISLAND 


Architecture by Faquelin T: Robertson, FAIA 
lext by Jesse Kornbluth/Photography by Norman McGrath 





rom the sunroom upstairs, the 

view is among the best on Long 

Island’s East End. The marsh 

grass begins at the edge of the 
lawn, then there’s a bay, a stripe of beach 
and the Atlantic. Overlooking this sea of 
tranquillity, with just a sprinkling of 
houses to remind them they’re not the 
first settlers here, Don Hewitt and Mar- 
ilyn Berger couldn’t be faulted for spend- 
ing their weekends in a kind of sweet 
stupor, savoring what they’ve achieved 
and tending to their memories. 

But as the creator and executive pro- 
ducer of 60 Minutes sits by the fire with 
his wife, he couldn’t care less about past 
glories or even the considerable plea- 


sures of his country house—he’s too an- 
gry about what television has become. 
“Broadcast journalism is practically 
dead,” he pronounces. “If Murrow, Sev- 
areid and Cronkite were available to- 
morrow, the networks wouldn’t know 
what to do with them.” It’s not, he em- 
phasizes, that television has considered 
its lack of talent and cut back on news 
—because this programming is both 
popular and relatively inexpensive to 
produce, the networks have glutted 
prime time with knockoffs of his show. 
Don Hewitt does not regard these 
shows, or almost anything on network 
television, very kindly. In his view, the 
audience is getting older and smarter— 


On the site of their weekend house 
on Long Island’s East End, 60 
Minutes executive producer Don 
Hewitt and his wife, journalist 
Marilyn Berger, asked architect 
Jaquelin T. Robertson to design a 
traditional cottage for summer and 
winter use. ABOVE: The front fa¢ade. 


“The challenge was creating a 
little house with scale on a tightly 
constrained strip of land,” says 
Robertson (opposite, center, with 
the couple). “I feel like this is my 
hometown,” says Hewitt, who re- 
cently celebrated 60 Minutes’ 
30th anniversary on television. 





The house is set on a docklike 
platform at the edge of a bay. 
“My goal was to break down the 
exterior mass of the cottage into 
a series of individual pieces that, 
compressed together, could hold 
their own against the expanse of 
water,” the architect explains. 


but network TV increasingly caters to 
young audiences with dumbed-down 
shows. The result? Declining quality, 
shrinking viewership. “At 60 Minutes 
we get a twenty-five share, and we’re 
among the most popular shows,” he 
snaps. “I once did a show called Who’s 
Who. It got a twenty-five share—and 
went off the air.” 

What makes Hewitt’s blast more 
chilling is that this is not the carping of 
a pioneer who has, in his dotage, been 
shunted aside. He produced the first 
network newscast. He directed the first 


televised presidential debate, between 
Richard Nixon and Johm Kennedy. And 
then, in 1968, he launched 60 Minutes, 
which has won sixty-three Emmys, has 
consistently dominated the ratings and 
is, he says, “one of the biggest money- 
makers in the history of television.” So 
although Hewitt is seventy-five, he’s 
still the ultimate survivor, and the ulti- 
mate insider. Small wonder that on the 
program’s thirtieth anniversary CBS has 
asked him to create a second hour of 60 
Minutes each week. (Hewitt’s response: 
“Over our dead bodies.”) 








Marilyn Berger, his wife of nearly two 
decades, is equally accomplished—and 
opinionated. After a stint at the United 
Nations, she became a diplomatic cor- 
respondent, covering the Vietnamese 
peace talks in Paris for Newsday. She 
then covered the State Department for 
The Washington Post. She now writes 
elegant and exhaustively researched 
profiles of the world’s most influential 
people for The New York Times. The 
subjects never see these profiles, howev- 
er—they are used as obituaries. “Some 
people are unnerved and refuse me,” she 


says. “But then I tell them that I seem to 
confer long life: George Abbott reached 
one hundred and seven, Irving Berlin 
one hundred and one, George Dela- 
corte ninety-seven. Only Pamela Harri- 
man and Isaiah Berlin went quickly.” 
Hewitt and Berger are blunt, decisive 
people, impatient with cant—seemingly 
unlikely candidates for designation as 
“dream clients” by their architect and 
designer, Jaquelin TI. Robertson, whose 
firm has so many large projects that he 
accepts only three residences a year. And 
yet he was happy to take on this house 


ABOVE: Robertson raised the living 


room ceiling to conform to the new 


roofline, adding height and scale to 
the space. The screen is Japanese. 
“Mark Hampton, who acted as a 
consultant on the interiors, sug- 
gested the white-on-white tones 
for the rooms,” says Berger. 
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Top: Simple details in the dining 
room reinforce the house’s farm- 
house feel. The porcelain is Meis- 
sen. Cushion fabric from Clarence 
House. ABove: Robertson designed 
the sunroom windows for unob- 
structed views. Ralph Lauren rat- 
tan furniture; Sanderson leaf print. 


with Michael McCrum, who served as 
supervising architect. 

A good part of his enthusiasm was in- 
spired by Hewitt and Berger’s eager- 
ness to learn as much about architecture 
and design as they know about televi- 
sion and journalism. In the late 1970s 
the couple bought a condominium in 
Southampton that Berger describes as 
their “first upstairs-and-downstairs res- 


idence.” Long Island proved addictive; 
in the early 1980s Hewitt got the urge 
to look at houses. “If we look, we’ll find 
one,” Berger warned. 

Undaunted, Hewitt and a real estate 
agent dragged her into the spring rain. 
And, overlooking a bay, they found what 
Hewitt calls “the worst-looking house 
on the best piece of land I’d ever seen.” 
The heavens cleared, and they spotted a 
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family of swans paddling into the sun- 
set. “The agent then took the swans to 
the next house,” Berger comments acid- 
ly. But it was too late—the couple were 
about to become homeowners. 

Hewitt didn’t exaggerate about the 
house. It was sort of modern but so ca- 
sually designed that a screen porch was 
accessible only through a window. They 
remodeled. They remodeled again. And 





then they asked Jaque Robertson, who 
had done their apartment near Central 
Park, to create, in Berger’s words, “a 
house worthy of the land.” 

When he saw the house, Robertson 
found his second motivator. “I'd always 
wanted to build something that looked 
as if it had been added on to the house 
fifty years after it was built,” he says. 

continued on page 162 


“The secret of 60 Minutes is four 
words that every kid knows: ‘Tell 
me a story,’” says Hewitt. ABOVE: 
“We put the master bedroom in a 
separate wing to give Marilyn and 
Don their own panoramic but pro- 
tected world,” says Robertson. 
Ralph Lauren drapery fabric. 
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DEER VALLEY 
ORIEN TALISM 


EASTERN SENSIBILITIES GIVE 
A UTAH SKI RETREAT A FRESH SPIN 
Interior Design by Craig Wright, ASID 
Text by Hunter Drohojowska Philp/Photography by Dave Marlow 


eer Valley offers 

towering peaks 

and state-of-the- 

art lift services, 

but more important for busy 

television and film folk, there 

is a direct flight from Los 

\ngeles to Salt Lake City, 

which is only a forty-five- 

minute drive from the Utah 

ski basin. This logistical per- 

quisite has made it the prag- 

matic ski choice for the per- 
petually overprogrammed. 

So it was with a Holly- 

wood couple who work as a 


100 


team—he produces, she writes 
—turning out some of the 
most successful films and sit- 
coms of the last two decades. 
“The runs are immaculate, 
and if you want something 
different, you’re five minutes 
from Park City,” explains the 
husband. “But I was tired of 
the same styles for ski houses 
—faux Southwest, faux cha- 
let or basic western. I was im- 
pressed, though, by the snow 
houses in China and Japan.” 

The couple have four resi- 
dences, including the Deer 


“No antlers and no Native Ameri- 
can motifs,” is how Craig Wright 
describes his interpretation of a ski 
lodge in Deer Valley, Utah, for a 
Los Angeles couple. ABOvE: “We 
simplified the living room fireplace 
and added a sixteenth-century 
Burmese carved figure of a monk.” 


Ricut: “An Oriental theme seemed 
appropriate—after a day on the 
slopes, they wanted to kick off their 
shoes,” says Wright. “The Korean 
screen is contemporary but done in 
a traditional manner, and it set the 
tone for the blend of Eastern fur- 
nishings with modern art.” 
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ABOVE : “I replaced decorative flo- 
ral tile with random-cut slate in the 
kitchen to maintain continuity,” 
says Wright, who worked within a 
generic 1960s structure. The oak 
barstools, which complement 
Christian Liaigre’s low living room 
table, “have an Oriental influence.” 


Lert: Untitled Romance, 1989, and 
Miss Yellow Moon #18, 1988, on the 
18th-century French farm table in 
the dining room, are two works by 
Tony Berlant from the couple’s art 
collection. Bronze candlesticks 
from J. Robert Scott. Sisal carpet- 
ing throughout from Stark. 


Valley condominium, and 
Los Angeles designer Craig 
Wright has been responsible 
for them all. When they 
called to say that they could 
no longer tolerate the antlers 
and chintz and craved some- 
thing more minimal, he un- 
derstood. “They wanted it to 
be neutral,” he says. 
Wright’s challenge was to 
meld the 1960s architecture 
with a sophisticated Eastern 
design philosophy. “At the 
end of the day, after you’ve 
finished skiing, you take your 
shoes off when you enter, 
as you would in a Japanese 


house,” he says. “So we pur- 
sued a Japanese theme, but 
not in any strict sense. The 
carpet looks like tatami mat- 
ting, the furniture is low to 
the ground, and there are pil- 
lows on the floor. Noguchi 
paper lanterns and Japanese 
andon provide soft lighting.” 
The project allowed him 
to work with a fresh set of 
aesthetic parameters. “I’ve 
never worked in this vocabu- 
lary before, and I’ve been 
decorating for thirty years,” 
Wright says. “I had to create 
an environment that was rest- 
ful, peaceful, contemplative 
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Lert: Park City Series, 1989, by 
Richard Shaffer hangs in the 
master bedroom. “The concept 
revolved around real fibers and tex- 
tures—rough sisal, tight wool, silk 
chenille, crisp linens,” says Wright, 
who designed the bed low to the 
ground with a side ledge to sit on. 


and meditative. That desire 
for tranquillity affected my 
choice of tones. I selected 
celadons and muted shades 
from nature. We used rich 
silks and chenilles, very tac- 
tile fabrics, on the furniture.” 
Although the prevailing 
debt is to a Japanese sensibil- 
ity, Wright avoided the pre- 
dictable, drawing from many 
areas of the Far East. A six- 
teenth-century Burmese fig- 
ure of a monk sits on the 
living room hearth, while a 
Han vessel and a pair of Indi- 
an post supports used as can- 
dleholders adorn Christian 
Liaigre’s oak table. A con- 
temporary Korean six-panel 
screen fronts two antique 
Chinese chairs in one of the 
living room’s seating areas. 
Wright studied architec- 
ture, but there was very little 
structural renovation. “We 
cleaned it up a bit, removing 
the floral tile in the kitchen 
and adding slate to reflect the 
stone fireplaces,” he says. 
The kitchen opens to a din- 
ing room furnished with an 
eighteenth-century French 
farm table surrounded by 
modern cane armchairs with 
raw-silk cushions. The cli- 
ents are avid collectors of 
contemporary art, so a tour 
of their storage facility 
brought forth such pieces 
as Miss Yellow Moon #18, an 
enameled collage house by 
Tony Berlant, for the table. 
Instead of the usual dis- 
tinction between master and 
guest bedrooms, he created 
two identical suites, using the 
same fabrics and colors to re- 
inforce a sense of unity. 
“I’ve done many second 
houses for people over the 
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last five years,” Wright says. 
“One is Gothic Revival, an- 
other is dude ranch, and a 
third is pure Americana. 
‘They were each approached 
with a new idea that wasn’t a 
replica of the primary home. 
I’m a traditionalist, but that’s 
not to say I can’t—or won’t 
—do something else.” 0 





ABOVE: Robert Motherwell’s Blue 
Elegy, 1987, “worked perfectly—it 
almost looks like a piece of Japa- 
nese calligraphy,” says the designer 
(top). The mantelpiece composi- 
tion in the master bedroom also 
includes a pair of Ming figures and 
stone plates from Rajasthan. 
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CADES 
RSIS 
FUTURE 


A LOS ANGELES HOUSE 
EMBRACES A VISION FOR 
THE NEW CENTURY 






















“Building inspectors react with both 
skepticism and intellectual curiosity 
when they see my plans,” says Ed- 
ward Niles, the architect of a west 
Los Angeles residence. “It would 
be impossible for me to build this 
OVATE NACo eben 





Opposite: The house’s volumetric 
forms include the aluminum-clad, 
split-cylinder living room and li- 
brary, right, and the glazed dining 
pavilion. Tuts Pacer: The living 
room and library’s rotunda cap- 
tures city and ocean views. 
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Text by Michael Webb 


Photography by Erhard Pfeiffer 


’ve always loved things 

that were silver and dy- 

namic, but I wasn’t smart 

enough to become a rock- 
et engineer,” says Edward 
Niles, who has been design- 
ing audacious houses from 
his Malibu office for the past 
thirty years. “For me, archi- 
tecture is sculpture and emo- 
tion—only if the client and I 
are excited can it happen.” 
Like the late John Lautner, 
who was a protégé of Frank 
Lloyd Wright’s but devel- 
oped his own distinctive style, 
he works on a grand scale, 
creating soaring, light-filled 
volumes. However, Niles, who 
worked with the minimalist 
Craig Ellwood before find- 
ing his own path, eschews 
organic forms in favor of pre- 
cisely engineered geometries 
of steel and glass. 

The hilltop residence Niles 
built for a couple in west Los 
Angeles comprises three crys- 
talline pavilions—for living, 
entertaining and sleeping— 
linked by a curved gallery. 
Together, they embrace and 
mirror the landscape. 

The couple bought the site 
for its spectacular views, 1n- 
tending to enhance the un- 
distinguished house that came 
with it. On being told that it 
would cost them almost as 
much to remodel as to re- 
build, they resolved to com- 


Asove: Floor-to-ceiling glazing— 

a “glass case,” says Niles—wraps the 
living room. Near the central steel 
column stands an R. Bret Price metal 
sculpture. Lert: In the family sitting 
area—which is screened for climate 
and glare protection—is a Breuer 
chrome-and-leather seating group. 


Architecture by Edward R. Niles, FAIA 


mission a bold and origina 
design. “If we’re going to re- 
pot ourselves, it’s going to be 
a major repotting,” declared 
the wife, and her husband 
concurred. “I would have hap- 
pily moved into something 
traditional,” he says, “but if I 
was going to build, I wanted 
to employ modern materials 
and concepts, borrowing the 
best of the past but not pre- 
tending I was living in the 
world of fifty or a hundred ¥ 
years ago.” They interviewed 
several architects, including } 
Niles, who told them: “If 14 
were you, I wouldn’t build ¥ 
on this site. Just put a tent on § 
it and enjoy the natural beau- 
ty. But if you do decide to 
do something, tell me what } 
you want.” 

For the architect, the goa 
was to open the house to the 
three-hundred-and-sixty-de- 
gree views, giving every room 
a different orientation. His 
clients encouraged him to in- 
troduce curves and to use 
lots of glass but insisted on a 
sense of security and protec- 
tion from climatic extremes. 
Each pavilion assumed a dis- 
tinct shape and personality: 
There is a split cylinder that 
is divided between the lofty 
living room and low-ceil- 
inged library; a truncated 
cone that contains the dining 
area, kitchen and a snug sit- 


Opposite: Controlled natural light 
infuses the dining pavilion, where a 
sail-like wall divides the kitchen and 
the formal dining area. “We chose 
sycamore for its grain,” notes de- 
signer Audrey Alberts. “In a house so 
machined, we wanted something 
beautifully representative of nature.” 








he three lin- 

of the master 

ich are raised above 

ffice and a terrace. A suc- 

cession of doors open onto 

another terrace that extends 

out to the lap pool, and the 

garage and guest bedrooms 

are tucked into the west side 
of the hill. 

The design evolved out of 
discussions between the cli- 
ents and the architects (Niles 
brought in his daughter, Lisa 
McCarthy, who always as- 
sists him on design and con- 
struction). They decided early 
on, after learning that the 
bedrock varied from six to 
twenty-five feet, to under- 
take the costly drilling re- 


quired to establish a solid 


foundation. ‘The couple real- 
ized that “we were partici- 
pating in the creation of an 
artwork and were willing 
to pay the price for some- 
thing extraordinary,” the wife 
remarks. “We enjoyed the 
agony and ecstasy of see- 
ing this house take shape 
and wondering how well it 
would work.” 
“Wherever you are, you 
can understand the house as 
a whole.” Savs Niles, whose 
idea of breaking up the mass 
to achieve a more human 
scale was inspired by Wright. 
Here, he has achieved a bal- 
ance between the parts, which 
are firmly rooted yet fluid. As 
one walks around, looking 
through the transparent walls 
and noticing unexpected re 
flections, structure and land- 
scape merge, dissolve and are 
recomposed. \ CONnVeCX prism 
seems to contain a three-di- 
mensional microcosm ‘of the 


continued on page 163 


“My intention,” explains the ar- 
chitect, “was to identify each of 
the house’s functions by a unique 
reometric order that would then 
become a piece of a greater sculp- 
ture.” At the rear facade, overlook- 
ing the pool, the structures are 
clustered around a courtyard. 











ardens always start 
with a dream, don’t 
you think?” muses 
Beverley McCon- 
nell, sitting on her sunny 
terrace in New Zealand. A 
tui, a native blackbird with 
quirky tufts of white throat 
from the 
bushes, and orange monarch 
butterflies spiral up the tall, 
purple rocket-shaped flower 


feathers, darts 
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GARDENS 


NEW ZEALAND EXOTIC 


A SURPRISING LANDSCAPE FLOURISHES NEAR AUCKLAND 
Text by Stephen Lacey/Photography by Jerry Harpur 


heads of the Canary Islands 
echiums sprouting from the 
base of the wall. 

It is true. Gardens start with 
a dream. But often the dream 
is born somewhere else—per- 
haps in an encounter with 
roses and box hedges in some 
English stately home or with 
bamboo, rocks and water be- 
side a temple in Japan—and 
in the determination to bring 


it to life, the local topogra- 
phy and vegetation are swept 
aside and the spirit of the 
place is lost. The marvel of 
Ayrlies is that for all its dash- 
ing design and planting, it is a 
garden that connects to its 
landscape. It seems to belong. 

And this is some setting. 
Ayrlies occupies ten acres 
just southeast of Auckland, 
on New Zealand’s North Is- 


Beverley McConnell and her late 
husband, Malcolm, transformed ten 
acres near Auckland, New Zealand, 
into Ayrlies, an informal country 
garden incorporating native and im- 
ported vegetation. ABOVE: Irises 
cluster around the cypress pond. 


Oppostre: “We endeavored to frame 
the view, balancing that with the 
need for creating shelter from the 
extreme winds coming in off the 
ocean,” says McConnell. Dwarf 
agapanthuses line the gravel path. 


























Asove Lert: “The tall Brazilian 
palm trees were used as an archi- 
tectural feature to provide a focus 
for a corner of the rock garden,” 
McConnell points out. “They 
complement the adjoining bank 

of aloes and agaves.” 


Lert: In the rock garden, the 

gold spikes of a summer-flowering 
aloe contrast with an undulating 
carpet of mosslike Scleranthus 
biflorus, an indigenous herb. 





land. The long, low-slung 
house, rebuilt by Beverley 
McConnell and her late hus- 
band, Malcolm, in 1967-68, 
looks down across undulat- 
ing farmland to the Hauraki 
Gulf and its island volcano of 
Rangitoto. In the foreground 
are the slope and bowl of what 
is now the main garden, well 
furnished with trees. Most of 
these were planted by the 


McConnells—five hundred 
in one weekend alone—and 
their rapid maturation is an 
indication of the prevailing 
conditions: a mild climate, 
which gives a long growing 
season; high rainfall (fifty 
inches annually); bright, clear 
light; and rich soil. Pretty 
nearly horticultural paradise, 
in other words. 

So how did it all begin? 


“Malcolm fenced off three 
acres to keep me quiet,” Mc- 
Connell says with a smile. “I 
was brought up with gardens, 
you see. Spacious New Zea- 
land estate gardens with big 
oaks and daffodils and shady 
paths where the fairies lived. 
I remember having breakfast 
on the veranda and my father 
leading me off to smell the 
newly opened flowers.” 


“A small weir divides two gentle 
ponds, keeping all the activity con- 
fined to the waterfall,” says Mc- 
Connell. “It was important to have 
a tranquil area between the energy 
of the waterfall and the drama of 
the temple house on the rise.” 





It was an informal garden 
she envisioned at Ayrlies. ei 
think this is typical New 
Zealand,” she says. “We’re an 
agricultural country, and it’s 
ingrained in us not to mess 
around with the land too 
much. The terrain dictated the 


lines and shapes, and the na- 
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ture of the soil told me what 
to plant.” Art school training 
had also deepened her under- 
standing of color and form. 
Progress was gentle over 
the first ten years, for she had 
no full-time help and was 
busy raising five children and 
helping Malcolm develop his 


civil engineering company. 
“You'll laugh at this, but the 
big moment came while we 
were at Hampton Court in 
England. We were standing 
on a bridge over the canal 
when Malcolm suddenly went 
quite quiet. He had realized 
what we could do with wa- 


ter.” In those days Ayrlies 
was not only sparsely treed 
but without the ponds and 
streams that now connect the 
different parts of the garden. 

“Malcolm was a visionary,” 
continues McConnell. “He 
relished big ideas, which was 
wonderfully encouraging for 
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“Tt was built to resemble the pal- 
Pere meal Chem eye Cele 
which were fortified for protection 
from invaders,” architect Prabhat 
Patki says of Rajvilas, the hotel he 
designed outside Jaipur, India. Wa- 
ter gardens at the entrance recall 
eee BAV Oat Coe 











Architecture by Prabhat Patki/Interior Design by H. L. Lim/Text by Carol ee a by Erhard Pfeiffer 





ajasthan, hugging 

India’s western bor- 

der, is a pale desert 

landscape of stark 
contrasts. Out of its parched 
and barren terrain a sumptu- 
ous legacy of white-marble 
temples, pink sandstone pal- 
aces and massive fortresses 
has emerged. 

PR. S. “Biki” Oberoi, vice- 
chairman and managing di- 
rector of the Oberoi Group, 
was not the first entrepre- 
neur in India to bring the 
splendor of this architectural 
tradition to the hotel trade. 
But with Rajvilas, his new 
seventy-two-room resort on 
the outskirts of Jaipur, he is 
the first to re-create it in all 
of its majesty from scratch. 

Rajasthan had long been 
a favorite destination for 
Oberoi, who had immersed 
himself in the craft and ar- 
chitectural traditions of the 
region while restoring his 
own residence in the near- 
by village of Naila. So when 
the Oberoi Group decided to 
expand in the direction of 
boutique resorts, Jaipur, the 
capital of Rajasthan, seemed 
an obvious place to start. “In 
a way, I had been preparing 
myself for building this ho- 
tel, although I didn’t know it 
at the time,” he says. 

In 1991 the Oberoi Group 
acquired a twenty-six-acre 
property, which was later ex- 
panded to thirty-two acres, 
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Lert: Constructed using centuries- 
old building techniques, the hotel | 
was finished in lime plaster, which 
gives the walls their pinkish tone. 
The grounds, landscaped by Bill 
Bensley, cover 32 acres and feature — 
lawns, sculptures and a 250-year- 
old Shiva temple. 


BELow: The foyer has sandstone- 
and-marble flooring. OpposIreE: 
Mughal-style frescoes, painted 
with dyes made from ground 
semiprecious stones, decorate the 
cusped arches in the hotel’s main 
restaurant. The crystal chandelier 
dates back to the Raj. 
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“ALL OF THAT SOF TNESS—THE CANOPY AND FABRICS— 
CONTRASTS WITH THE HARDNESS OF THE LANDSCAPE.” 


about five miles east of Jai- 
pur. Eventually Biki Oberoi 
put together an internation- 
al design team that includ- 
ed Bombay-based architect 
Prabhat Patki, the Singa- 
pore design firm of H. L. 
Lim & Associates and Amer- 
ican landscape architect Bill 
Bensley. “I told them I want- 
ed the hotel to capture the 
princely style of living that 
Rajasthan is famous for,” 
Oberoi recalls. “I said, ‘Let’s 
build a fort.’ They said, ‘You 
must be mad.’” 
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In retrospect, Oberoi ad- 
mits that he may have been 
madder than he guessed. His 
efforts to construct a fort 
complex within a parklike 
estate cost $20 million, kept 
twelve local kilns in full-time 
production and required the 
labor of more than eight hun- 
dred workers for three years. 

The main building, which is 
a gateway to the vast gardens 
and guest rooms beyond, is a 
faithful reproduction of tra- 
ditional Rajasthani architec- 
ture. Made of local stone and 


finished with an ancient lim- 
ing technique, it is a study 
in formality and symmetry. 
But Rajvilas as a whole is 
influenced as much by fanta- 
sy as by history, reflecting a 
marriage of Mughal, Hindu 
and Anglo-Indian elements 
in its interiors. “Rajasthani 
architecture is overpowering, 
that was a given,” says Jeffrey 
A. Wilkes, a partner at H. L. 
Lim & Associates. “We tried 
to soften the interiors with 
a broad spectrum of styles 
within styles to give the hotel 


a distinctly residential feel.” 

The lobby, with an inti- 
mate seating area, has all of 
the comfort and elegance of 
a grand living room. But as in 
most of Rajvilas, the magic is 
in the decorative detailing. 
Glimmering wall recesses, 
painted with botanical im- 
ages on gold leaf, crown the 
room. A series of Mughal- 
style cusped arches, windows 
and brass-clad doors estab- 
lish the hotel’s central archi- 
tectural motif. 


Tucked discreetly off the 











Opposite: Guest rooms are fur- 
nished with handwoven Indian rugs 
and teak pieces by Singapore-based 
designer H. L. Lim and his partner 
Jeffrey A. Wilkes. A scalloped arch 
carved out of the thick walls pro- 
vides a niche for window seating. 


Ricut: Additional guest rooms are 
located in outbuildings made of 
mud and straw that are modeled af- 
ter hunting tents once used by Raj- 
put royalty. BELow: A Rajasthani 
block-print motif is embroidered in 
gold thread on an interior canopy. 








lobby, the library-cum-bar, 
paneled in Burmese teak, pos- 
sesses a casual warmth. The 
main dining room, near an 
interior courtyard, is a show- 
case for elaborate frescoes 
by master artist Ghanshyan 
Nimbark and his team. 

To the north of the main 
building, the garden at Rajvi- 
las is an oasis of lush mani- 
cured lawns. Moats and pools, 
fountains and lotus ponds, 
lined with handmade Jaipur 
tiles, shimmer in rich shades 
of blue. Marble follies and 
sandstone sculptures com- 
plete the desert mirage. 

Bensley, who landscaped 
the grounds, says that he was 
inspired by celebrated Bun- 
di miniature paintings that 
depict Rajasthani architec- 
ture and gardens in their 
backdrops. “I planned the 
grounds to have a series of 
surprises so that you can 
walk around for days and still 
not see everything,” he ex- 
plains. “The plant material in 
Rajasthan is very restrict- 
ed because the temperatures 
climb to a hundred and twen- 
ty degrees in the summer 
and drop to freezing in the 
winter. But the biggest chal- 
lenge was learning a new ar- 
chitectural language for the 
hardscape. There’s an infi- 
nite variety of ways in which 

continued on page 164 
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The Aravalli Range can be seen 
from the hotel’s entrance. In the 
foreground, reflecting pools are 
lined with Jaipur pottery tiles. Be- 
yond the pair of hand-carved mar- 
ble fountains is a central pavilion 
topped with a brass finial. 
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Text by Suzanne Stephens 
Photography by Timothy Hursley 


PYRAMID POWER 
FOR ‘THE MIDWEST 


NOTES FROM AN UNDERGROUND HOUSE 
AND SCULPTURE PARK IN OHIO 





he pyramid, the monument 
of preference for Egyptian 
pharaohs, has been given a 
dramatic afterlife, albeit with 
a change of material. Forget stone— 
think glass. In a recent incarnation, a 
blue mirrored-glass pyramid surmounts 
the living room of an underground 
house in Hamilton, Ohio. It bears a 
strong resemblance to the clear-glass 
pyramid that I. M. Pei built at the 
Louvre to introduce light into the sub- 
terranean lobby. “Mine is about half the 
size of the Louvre’s and much different 
in the details,” says the owner, Harry T- 
Wilks, a retired attorney, investor and 
art collector who designed the house 
himself. “I like mine better.” 
Unlike the Louvre’s pyramid, the res- 
idential version sits discreetly amid 


In Hamilton, Ohio, Harry T. Wilks 
designed and built Pyramid House, 
a unique underground residence. 
Asove: The main entrance, which 
burrows into the eastern flank of a 
natural ridge, is defined by ma- 
hogany-framed doors and a series 
of receding masonry joints. 
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rolling hills, lakes and trees on the 265- 
acre property twenty-three miles north 
of Cincinnati that Wilks has turned into 
the Pyramid Hill Sculpture Park & Mu- 
seum. While Pyramid House, which 
contains Wilks’s collection of antiqui- 
ties, may currently be visited only by 
special arrangement, it will someday be- 
come part of the park and museum. The 
rest of the estate, where the philanthro- 
pist has already installed large outdoor 
sculptures by artists Alexander Liber- 
man, Joel Perlman, Tony Rosenthal, 
Clement Meadmore and others, has 
been open to the public for over a year. 

In attempting to fully integrate his 
house into the setting, Wilks buried it 
so that it extends from one side of a nat- 
ural ridge to the other. “Most under- 
ground houses are dark and gloomy,” 


Ricut: A blue glass pyramid, 38 
feet square at the base and 27 feet 
high, rises above the subterranean 
structure, allowing sunlight into 
the interiors below. The rectangu- 
lar tower contains a chimney and 
has a room at the top for viewing 
Wilks’s 265-acre property. 











says Wilks. “Here you have a sense of 
light everywhere.” ‘To avoid the palace- 
basement feeling of a subterranean 
structure, Wilks has visitors enter a 


twelve-foot-wide east hall where light 
pours down through an acrylic bar- 
rel-vaulted roof. A striking display of 
Egyptian, Greek, Etruscan and Roman 
architectural and sculptural fragments 
transforms the forty-five-foot-long hall 
into a stately art gallery. 


Top: Wilks sits in the west hall, 
which showcases part of his collec- 
tion of Greek and Roman sculp- 
tural fragments. Top Ricut: An 
Egyptian wood sarcophagus cover, 
circa 380-280 B.c. ABOVE: An acryl- 
ic barrel-vaulted roof brightens 
the 12-foot-wide east hall. 


Arriving at the living room, one de- 
scends two steps into an astonishing 
skylit space about 2,500 square feet in 
size. The pyramid itself is thirty-eight 
feet square. “We call it the great room,” 
says Wilks, in a bit of an understate- 
ment. “You can have a hundred people 
in here for dinner and not disturb the 
furniture,” he adds. At the periphery, 
where there is also an enclosed kitchen, 
massive masonry-block piers support- 


“I thought out each part of the de- 
sign for a long time before giving 
the plans to a draftsman,” says 
Wilks. Ricut: The 2,500-square- 
foot living room is beneath the 
pyramid, Dining, music and library 
areas are located around the pe- 
riphery, as is an enclosed kitchen. 





“NOBODY KNEW 
WHAT I WANTED, 
INCLUDING 
ME,” WILKS SAYS. 
“THE IDEA est 
TOOK OVER.” 


ing the roof help to create alcoves for 
the dining, music and library areas. 

On the other side of the living room 
is the forty-five-foot-long skylit west 
hall, also fitted out with antiquities. 
This gallery in turn leads to a patio and 
swimming pool overlooking a lake. As 
at the east end of the house, two bed- 
rooms flank the hall’s weighty split- 
block masonry walls. These rooms 
receive natural light through glazed 
sliding doors framed in bold horizontal 
mahogany mullions evocative of Frank 
Lloyd Wright’s later houses. 

On the exterior, a series of receding 
masonry joints around the doors give 
the house more of a Wrightian flavor, as 
does the rectangular tower looming 
above the structure. “We needed a 
chimney, and I thought we should en- 
large it to include a tower room with a 
view of the sunset,” Wilks says. 

Although Wilks hired architectural 
draftspersons to execute drawings and 
brought in engineers for more technical 
decisions, he intrepidly acted as the proj- 
ect’s designer. “Nobody knew what I 
wanted, including me,” he says. “The 
idea just took over.” 

If some of the details are reminiscent 
of Frank Lloyd Wright, or the pyramid 
appears to be influenced by I. M. Pei, 
Wilks disavows the connections. “I didn’t 
even know about Pei’s pyramid when I 
began working on this one in the late 
1980s,” he says, “and I had only seen one 
Wright building, Fallingwater. How I 
did this I don’t know. I know I can’t do it 
again.” Perhaps it’s pyramid power. 0 


Wilks has donated his property to 
the state of Ohio for use as a pub- 
lic park and museum. “I wanted 

to save some unspoiled land for fu- 
ture generations,” he says. RIGHT: 
A swimming pool and a lake with 

a fountain were laid out on axis 
with the west hall. 
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LIFE STORY OF 
THE BUDDHA 


Lert: Late 13th or early 14th cen- 
tury, pigment on cloth; 27" x 24". 
Thankas, or cloth scroll paintings, 
have been used for centuries by Ti- 
betan Buddhists for worship and 
meditation. An early example de- 
picts Buddha amid vignettes of his 
deeds. Sara Tremayne Ltd., London. 


VAJRAPANI 


Ricut: 15th century, pigment on 
cloth; 344" x 27". A thanka por- 
traying the fierce protector Vajra- 
pani conveys a strong sense of 
movement. The deity appears in 
the warrior pose clasping a vajra, 

a scepter representing compas- 
sion’s power. Sotheby’s, New York. 





~~ LIBE TAN 
INTRICATE PAINTINGS THAT SERVE AS 
ICONS OF BUDDHIST DEVOTION 


COURTESY SOTHEBY'S 


By Dana Micucei 


estled high in the Hima- 

layas, Tibet has long cap- 

tured the imagination with 

its Buddhist spirituality, its 

peaceful way of life and its political 
plight. Yet its elaborate paintings on cloth, 
known as thankas, have only recently be- 
gun to attract the attention they deserve. 
A centuries-old religious art form char- 
acterized by bold colors, exotic beauty and 
complex iconography, Tibetan thankas 





dazzle the eye. The market for thankas is 
heating up, fueled by museum exhibi- 
tions, increased travel to the Himalayan 
region and the popularity and visibility 
of Tibet’s leader, the Dalai Lama, as well 
as by a growing interest in Buddhism that 
has inspired several Hollywood films. 
First introduced to the West in the 
1950s by intrepid travelers and a flood 
of ‘Tibetan refugees fleeing Chinese oc- 
cupation, thankas have always enjoyed a 
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small but enthusiastic following. As 
greater numbers of thankas have filtered 
into the marketplace over the past fif- 
teen years, a new generation of buyers is 
discovering the extraordinary quality of 
this undervalued art form. 

One of three types of Tibetan reli- 
gious paintings, along with manuscript 
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illuminations and monastery murals, 
thankas are painted on fabric with veg- 
etable and mineral pigments and are 
sometimes bordered in silk. Two thin 
rods are attached to the top and bottom 
so that they can be rolled up and trans- 
ported easily, an essential feature in a no- 
madic culture. Created for centuries by 


ARHAT GOPAKA 


Lert: 15th century, ink and color on | 
cloth; 31%" x 19%". One of the 16 ar- 
hats, or saints, Gopaka can be iden- — 
tified by his attribute, the manuscript. | 
The background landscape, though ~ 
influenced by Ming Dynasty paint- 
ing, is more elaborate in its Tibetan © 
form. Navin Kumar Inc., New York. | 


FouR MANDALAS 

OF HEVAJRA 

Opposire: 15th century, pigment 
on cotton; 20%"x 194%". Usedin  ~ 
consecration rituals and medita- 
tional practices, mandalas usually 
follow a rigid geometric structure 
that shows the citadel of enlighten- 
ment occupied by a central deity. 
Doris Wiener, Inc., New York. 


professional artists as well as monks, they 
were commissioned by patrons (wheth- 
er monks or laymen) who hung them in 
monasteries or on domestic altars. 
Although the art is still being prac- 
ticed today, the earliest surviving exam- 
ples date to the eleventh century, when 
Tibet witnessed a resurgence of Bud- 
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dhism and monasteries became the cen- 
ter of economic and political power. 
“Buddhism pervades every aspect of 
life in Tibet and is the primary inspira- 
tion for its art,” says Palmo Tsering, a 
Tibetan native and owner of the New 
York gallery Bodhicitta. “Thankas have 


always functioned as religious icons and 


sources of spiritual energy that repre- 
sent the mystical visions of monks. 
They are worshiped by devotees and 
used as aids to meditation.” 

Due to their didactic role, most than- 
kas are unsigned. Yet the virtuosity of 
the best examples reveals the artist’s 
conscious expression of beauty. 
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“Thankas not only educate and in- 
spire the Buddhist practitioner, they are 
also meant to be beautiful,” says Jane 
Casey Singer, a Tibetan-art historian 
based in London and cocurator of a pi- 
oneering exhibition of early Tibetan 
paintings that will open at New York’s 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in Octo- 
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ber. “The aesthetic experience is akin to 
a spiritual experience and serves as a 
vehicle to enlightenment.” 

Thankas are unique for their vibrant 
colors, which enliven depictions of the 
barren Tibetan landscape, and a rich and 
varied iconography that includes im- 
ages ranging from the Buddha himself 
with attendant bodhisattvas (beings who 
help others attain salvation) to mandalas 
—cosmic diagrams of the gods’ palaces. 

“The iconography of thankas follows 
a rigid set of rules,” notes Ian Alsop of 
Peaceful Wind gallery in Santa Fe. 
“Deities are painted in certain colors 
and proportions and are identified by 
specific attributes. Nevertheless, artists 
were innovative in their use of line and 
space. No two thankas are the same.” 

Most thankas feature a central deity 
or figure surrounded by subsidiary de- 
ities and monks or saints representing 
the passage of Buddhist doctrines from 
one generation to another. There are 





benevolent deities, such as Avalokitesh- 
vara (the bodhisattva of compassion), 
who embody the enlightened qualities 
that the Buddhist practitioner must cul- 
tivate within himself. Wrathful deities, 
such as Mahakala (the protector of Bud- 
dhism) and Yama (the judge of the dead 
and ruler of hell), are often portrayed 
with fangs, distended eyes, wild hair 
and a crown of skulls. They offer pro- 
tection from external dangers and in- 
ternal demons like anger and greed. 
Another common thanka image is 
that of a divine couple in sexual union, 
referred to as a yab-yum (father-mother) 
pair. The male symbolizes compassion, 
while the female symbolizes wisdom. 
Their union signifies enlightenment. 
Thankas are classified by region, style 
and the Buddhist sect for which they 
were commissioned, according to the 
book Tibetan Paintings by Pratapaditya 
Pal. Throughout its history, Tibet at- 
continued on page 166 


‘THE MEDICINE 
BUDDHA 


Lert: Early 15th century, paint on 
cotton; 71" x 55%". Artists made 
each thanka unique while adhering 
to a strict iconography, as in an ex- 
ample whose central triad of deities 
is executed on an imposing scale, 
lending it a three-dimensional qual- 
ity. John Eskenazi Ltd., London. 


'TATAGATHA 
RATNASAMBHAVA 


Ricut: 14th century, mineral pig- 
ment on cotton; 36" x 31". The ex- 
tensive use of gold in a thanka of 
Ratnasambhava—the tatagatha, or 
transcendent Buddha, associated 
with generosity—indicates that it 
was commissioned by a wealthy pa- . 
tron. Bodhicitta, New York. 
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On the Maine coast, architects 
Robert W. Knight and Dominic Paul 
Mercadante designed a Shingle 
Style house that would function for 
contemporary living. ABOVE: “The 
rear facade, with its variety of 
rooflines and window forms, is 
quite playful,” says Knight. Jon 
Smith built the drystone walls. 


% 


“You take a volume from a hundred 
years ago and try to retrofit a twen- 
tieth-century plan into that shell,” 
says Mercadante of the owners’ 
wish for a house that looked as if 

it had been built in the late 1880s. 
Opposite: Clematis twines around 
the arbor leading to the pool. 


IN THE 
SHINGLE STYLE 


A MAINE RESIDENCE DRAWS ON THE 
PAST WHILE REMAINING CURRENT 








t is not every day that 

an architect is asked 

to design a brand-new 

Shingle Style house that 
is to possess an authentic, 
late-nineteenth-century look 
combined with twentieth- 
century livability. The cli- 
ents, a couple with one son, 
dreamed of a house that 
would express its one-hun- 
dred-year-old provenance so 
convincingly as to appear to 
be a spruced-up New En- 
gland seaside house built 
between 1880 and 1900. The 
dream, however, took a while 






to possess them, and longer 
to accomplish. 

The site, located on the 
Maine coast, offers an unim- 
peded view of Penobscot Bay 
across a broad sweep of land 
bordered by a stone seawall 
as old as an immense Shingle 
Style house nearby. The hus- 
band, who restores period 
houses to serve his other 
businesses, had originally con- 
sidered moving an old house 
onto it but began to look 
at other alternatives. To help 
them think it through, the 
couple engaged Maine-based 





Architecture by Robert W. Knight, AIA 
and Dominic Paul Mercadante, AIA 
Text by Mildred F- Schmertz 
Photography by Brian Vanden Brink 





architect Robert W. Knight. 
“T called Bob for advice 
about living in this part of 
Maine, moving an old house, 
building a new one—we 
went back and forth over the 
merits and demerits of these 
choices, and we even thought 
of putting up a spec house 
here,” the husband recalls. 
“Then the tone of the con- 
versation changed. My wife 
and I began to think about 
designing a new house for 
ourselves on the property.” 
The husband, in his role as 
a preservationist, was familiar 
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with the best examples of the 
New England Shingle Style. 
And he had come to love the 
midwestern variant as a child 
visiting his grandparents in 
Michigan: “The master bed- 
room had a tower that is one 
of my earliest memories.” He 
and his wife concluded that 
the only way to reconcile 
their love of old houses with 
building a new one was to 
ask their architects for the 
Shingle Style. 

This suited Knight and 
his then-associate Dominic 
Paul Mercadante, who know 
and understand the form. As 
Knight explains: “The cli- 
ents of those early houses 
were mostly well-to-do men 
who lived and worked in 
Boston or New York, and 
they wanted their summer 
houses to be freer, more fun, 
more imaginative and in- 
ventive than the proper, im- 
posing and often preten- 
tious places they inhabited in 
the city. Their architects— 
among them Henry Hob- 
son Richardson, John Calvin 
Stevens and McKim, Mead 
& White—were some of the 
best in the nation.” 

Mercadante, who has since 
opened his own firm, and 
Knight began to design a 
house that would be stylisti- 
cally correct while enhancing 
the clients’ domestic life in a 
world that has little in com- 
mon with the era of Edith 
Wharton and Henry James. 
It was a difficult task, but 
they succeeded, in large mea- 
sure because the style is very 
accepting of the way con- 
temporary families live. 

The best and most typical 
Shingle Style exterior walls 


The clients, a couple with one son, 
wanted an open family space in 
place of a formal living room. “We 
can look onto the cove and out to 
three lighthouses,” says the hus- 
band. The ladderback rockers and 
tavern table are circa 1780. Wood- 
work is red birch. Schumacher plaid. 
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and roofs, unlike those of oth- 
er historic residential styles, 
were designed and construct- 
ed as single, continuous uni- 
fying skins with accommo- 
dating geometries that wrap 
the volumes created by a va- 
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riety of room arrangements 
and shapes. Windows were 
freely placed for light and 
views rather than in the pre- 
cise arrangements and pro- 
portions required by some 
traditional house styles. 


Flexible as the style may 
be, however, it is not easy 
to design a new house that 
even to practiced eyes ap- 
pears to be a century old. 
As Robert Knight observes, 
“There’s more to reinvent- 








ing the Shingle Style than 
covering whatever you do 
with shingles.” 

The architects placed the 
ten-room, 5,500-square-foot 
house toward the rear of the 
site to increase the length of 








the sweeping vista on the 
bay side. On the first floor, 
facing a bluestone terrace, 
the lawn and the coast, are 
a sun porch furnished with 
antique wicker, a bay-win- 
dowed living room, an oc- 








tagonal breakfast nook open- 
ing onto a small porch, the 
kitchen and a guest bedroom. 
The 500-square-foot living 
room is large enough to al- 
low comfortable groupings 
of the residents’ eighteenth-, 





IT IS NOT EASY TO DESIGN A 
NEW HOUSE THAT EVEN 
TO PRACTICED EYES APPEARS 
TO BE A CENTURY OLD. 





Lert: A vaulted beaded-board 
ceiling defines the master bed- 
room, whose French doors open 
to a balcony facing the bay. The 
early-19th-century tester bed is 
from New York State. Blue chair 
fabric from Stroheim & Romann. 
Schumacher wallcovering. 


nineteenth- and twentieth- 
century, mostly American, fur- 
niture. An eight-foot-long 
solid-fieldstone mantel rests 
atop the stone fireplace. The 
window trim, cabinetry and 
floors’ are red birch. ~ Phe 
owners struggled with wheth- 
er or not they wanted a for- 
mal living room,” explains 
Mercadante. “They decided 
to re-create the open living 
area they'd had in their pre- 
vious house.” 

A. generously sized stair 
hell leads to the second-floor 
landing and corridor that 
connects three bedrooms 
and baths. The master bed- 
room is a splendid volume 


ABOVE: Antique wicker furnishes 
the sun porch. “Most Shingle Style 
houses were quite dark and had a 
long porch wrapping one facade,” 
notes Mercadante. “Here the own- 
ers chose light woods and white 
paint, making the rooms much 
brighter.” Lee Jofa floral fabric. 


made possible by the house’s 
gambreled cross-gabled roof 
geometries—the configura- 
tion chosen by the architects 
from the vocabulary of roof 
forms characteristic of the 
Shingle Style. It is tucked be- 
neath a barrel-vaulted, bead- 
ed-board ceiling one-third 
the width of the room and 
centered on the gambrel. A 
curved opening with French 
doors leads to a balcony pro- 
jecting over the bay window 
of the family room below. A 
smaller balustraded balcony 
with an eyebrow-shaped root 
and cornice is reached from 
the son’s bedroom. 

continued on page 166 
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property offers unobstructed the pool area and the lawn, ending 


of Penobscot Bay. From the at a seawall above the cove. Peren- 
estone terrace behind the nials, shaded by mature spruce 
e, the land slopes down to trees, line the path to the pool. 
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FRENCH IMPRESSIONS 


AN 18TH-CENTURY OUTLOOK FOR A WINNETKA, ILLINOIS, HOUSE 


to 
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Architecture by Thomas H. Beeby, FAIA 
Interior Design by Stanley Falconer of Sibyl Colefax & Fohn Fowler 
Text by Jeffrey Simpson/Photography by Tony Soluri 


he maisons de plaisance erect- 
ed in and around Paris dur- 
ing the reigns of Louis XV 
and Louis X VI were built in 
exquisite Neoclassical style. They were 
smaller than the great chateaus, and 
they were used by the nobility as in- 
formal retreats. They inspired many 
imitations over the years, including 
| homas Jefferson’s Monticello, which 
was partially based on the Hotel de Salm, 
a Paris house he became fond of dur- 
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ing his tenure as the minister to France. 

‘Today few people have the resources 
or access to the craftsmanship and design 
skills required to create such a house. 
But in the Chicago suburb of Winnetka, 
Stanley Falconer, architect ‘Thomas H. 
Beeby and their clients have done just 
that. Falconer, a senior decorator at the 
London firm of Sibyl Colefax & John 
FKowler who worked with associates Car- 
olyne Deauchares and Robert Samuel, is 
imbued with a sense of classical style 


“It reflects the style of a late-eigh- 
teenth-century French country 
house,” architect Thomas H. Beeby 
says of his clients’ Winnetka, Illinois, 
residence, which:he collaborated on 
with Stanley Falconer of Sibyl Cole- 
fax & John Fowler. ABOVE: French 
doors punctuate the south facade. 


“I can only interpret things the 
way I would live in a house,” says 
Falconer. Opposite: “The layout is 
organized around a central stair 
hall,” explains Beeby. “The bal- 
ustrade’s design came from histor- 
ic French sources.” Louis XVI 
chairs flank a Régence mirror. 
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and craft. Beeby, a principal in the Chica- 
go firm of Hammond Beeby and Babka 
and former dean of the architecture 
school at Yale, is adept at reinterpreting 
historical styles for contemporary living. 

“The wife is a very serious, informed 
person,” says Beeby, “and she had a clear 
idea of the period she wanted the house 
to represent. It was to be the transition- 
al period between Louis XV and Louis 
X VI, between the Rococo and the Neo- 
classical. We spent a great deal of time 
on the detailing. In addition to delving 


into the library of the Art Institute of 


Chicago and the architecture library at 
Yale, we studied the 1920s Neoclassical 
architecture in the Chicago suburbs.” 
Ultimately the clients and the architec- 
ture and design team went to France, 
where Falconer visited Marie Antoinette’s 
private rooms in the Petit Trianon. 
“They’re deliberately modest, on a much 
smaller scale—nine-foot ceilings rather 
than twenty-four-foot—with more del- 
icate detailing than the rooms open to 
the public,” Beeby points out. “From 
the beginning,” says Falconer, “we knew 
this was what we wanted—a pavillon, as 
those houses are also called. It was to be 
an exercise in style, detail and simplicity.” 
Another essential condition for the 
house involved the wife’s passionate 
commitment to universal accessibility. 
She is on national and local committees 
setting policy for the disabled, and she 
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made it an absolute criterion that 
the house be accessible to everyone, re- 
gardless of their degree of physical 
mobility. “We wanted the house to be 
classical,” she says, “but it also had to 
have universal accessibility and smart 
technology—and we didn’t want those 
aspects to show.” 

“It was meant for different genera- 
tions and people living different lives,” 
Beeby elaborates. “We created several cir- 
culation patterns through the house and 
around the outside. To do this we had to 
make the house bigger than a pavillon, 
which was usually only one room deep.” 

‘The residence is situated on extensive 
grounds designed by New York garden 
designer Deborah Nevins. There are 
lawns with a fountain that has a single jet 
of water, suggesting the fountains creat- 
ed by Le Notre for Versailles; formal 
gardens with parterres; and a low-lying 
swampy area planted to maintain the 
balance of wetlands in the area. Sitting on 
a small rise, the house needs no steps to 
dignify the entrance, one of the first sub- 
tle indications of universal accessibility. 

The garden fagade recalls the Pavillon 
Colombe, a maison de plaisance where ex- 
patriate novelist Edith Wharton spent her 
summers in the 1920s and early 1930s. At 
the center is a limestone frontispiece 
that contains the three French doors 
of the living room; this section has a 
rounded pediment that is reminiscent 





Lert: The oval dining room has a 
hand-painted chinoiserie wallcov- 
ering from Colefax and Fowler and 
a parquetry floor, elements based 
on ones in the Pillement Salon and 
the Tower Room, respectively, at 
the Chateau de Haroué in France. 
The chandelier is Régence. 
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“WE WANTED THE HOUSE TO BE 
CEaesie3L Bw IT ALSO HAD 
TO HAVE UNIVERSAL ACCESSIBILITY 
PIN DSR TECHNOLOGY.” | 


“Although the library paneling 
has French details, we used 
hickory, an indigenous American 
wood, instead of fruitwood,” says 
Falconer. The jib door to the 
master bedroom is painted with 
trompe l’oeil books. A coved 
ceiling crowns the space. 





of Dutch colonial houses of the period. 
“I like things that are a little off,” ex- 
plains Falconer, “and that pediment keeps 
the fagade from looking like a compos- 
ite drawing of a generic French house.” 

Falconer and the wife agreed that 
there had to be an element of whimsy in 
the interiors. “This is not a house that’s 
meant to intimidate,” she says. In the liv- 
ing room, which is simultaneously formal 
and light, a tablecloth with hand-painted 
figures of animals in eighteenth-cen- 
tury costumes reflects the convergence 
of humor and scholarship. “Nancy Lan- 
caster,” says Falconer, referring to the leg- 
endary English decorator and onetime 
owner of Colefax and Fowler, “had a ta- 
blecloth like this done in wool stitch, and 
my client liked it. ‘Not too wild for you?’ 
I said, and she replied, ‘Absolutely not!’” 

The oval dining room was inspired by 
a salon in the Chateau de Haroué near 
Nancy, France, that has painted chinoi- 
serie panels and a parquetry floor in a star- 
shaped pattern. Falconer found a Chicago 
craftsman, Berger Juell, who took it 
upon himself to go to France to see the 
design. For the chinoiserie panels, Fal- 
coner enlisted English painters Ian 
Cairnie and Tony Raymond, who did 
the panels on canvas in London. 

One of the important contributions to 
the house’s universal accessibility is the 
historically correct presence of French 
doors in most rooms on the main floor. 
“These traditionally provide easy access 
to the gardens,” says Beeby, “but they also 
bring a sense of the outside in for some- 
one in a seated position.” Other features 
that promote accessibility include car- 
pets secured to the floor with concealed 
nails; rugs sewn to carpets; and, of 
course, doors wide enough to allow the 
passage of wheelchairs or walkers. 

That one is not consciously aware of 
any of this is a tribute to the determina- 
tion of the clients, the inquiring nature 
of the architect and the guidance of a 
decorator whose design skills have been 
honed over decades. 0 


“T enjoy understatement,” says 
Falconer. “Comfort is very impor- 
tant.” The master bedroom, which 
has valanced French doors, opens 
to the stone terrace adjacent to the 
garden. Antiques include a Louis 
XV writing desk. Colefax and 
Fowler chaise and ottoman chintz. 
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“The conservatory serves as both 
a greenhouse and a place for ca- 
sual entertaining and family meals,” 
says Beeby. The mahogany-and- 





glass enclosure has electronical- 
ly controlled canvas shades. 
Falconer found the Louis XIV 
stone wall fountain in Provence. 
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allows the Art Déco pieces that she pur- 
chased in Paris to take the spotlight. In 
the living room, the Emile-Jacques 
Ruhlmann low table is set off by Barry’s 
unobtrusive sofa. The refinement of a 
stacking end table designed by Pierre 
Chareau is sharpened by its placement 
next to a plain club chair. 

Though Barry’s furniture is minimal 
in form, it does subtly reflect the spirit 
of the Art Déco era. This can be seen 
most vividly in the dining room, which 
features a table crafted from 1930s 
Cuban mahogany and chairs based on a 
classic Déco shape. The chairs’ nubby 
gray fabric, in turn, complements a sil- 
very canvas by Sam Francis. “The col- 
oration in the room is all cool,” Barry 
says. “The painting is against ivory walls. 
We didn’t know the Sam Francis was 
going to hang in the dining room, but 
that’s the beauty of choosing neutral 
colors and fabrics that blend together.” 

This philosophy is also apparent in 
the owner’s office. Barry paneled the 
walls in a rift-cut oak and then stained 
the wood a deep caramel. The desk, 
which she designed, is constructed of 
two bronze pedestals and an oak top in 
the same shade as the walls. The desk 
chair, designed by Eugéne Printz, is one 
of four in the apartment. The Jean- 
Michel Frank oak low table still has, af- 
ter six decades, its original leather top. 

Barry carried the spare loft concept 
into the master bedroom, where she de- 
signed a bed with a clean-lined head- 
board covered in moss-green fabric. Two 
chairs flank a Ruhlmann table and a cir- 
ca 1930 bronze-and-glass Jean Perzel 
lamp. To enhance this Zen-like simplic- 
ity, Barry had the walls painted a soft 
sage and chose a gray-green shade 
for the chair upholstery and drapery fab- 
ric. “The palette is evocative of nature,” 
Barry says. “The bedroom has prime city 
views, and I wanted to evoke the colors 
of the city—the stone buildings, the 
greenery of Central Park and the misty 
quality [ always notice in Manhattan.” 

Barry sees the finished product as an 
apartment that captures the spirit of the 
city: “In the end, it doesn’t belong to 
any particular decorative style or period. 
It does have the underlying crisp feeling 
of the thirties, mostly because of the 
forms. But it also feels urban and very 
appropriate to New York.” 0 
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Hewitt and Berger immediately under- 
stood what Robertson meant when he 
told them he wanted to sheathe the 
house in cedar shingles (he notes that 
they weather well and are traditionally 
found on this part of Long Island). And, 
since Robertson is a student of Jeffer- 
son, they smiled when he said that their 
“cottage” needed an octagon. 

With that, the easy part was over. “A 
house at the edge of the marsh grass 
takes a lot of thought,” Robertson says. 
“You have to design a frame for nature; 
you want every window to shield you 
from what you don’t want to see. But 
you don’t want anyone to perceive that 
you've done this. The better the archi- 
tect, the more natural things look.” 

Robertson also warmed to the chal- 
lenge of the site, for the buildable land 
upon which the house would sit was 
scarcely wide enough for a lap pool. Hew- 
itt and Berger’s request for a two-car 
garage meant a structure one car wide 
and two cars long. And inside, an en- 
trance hall was a fantasy. 

Still, the couple had few demands. A 
satellite dish? A media room? A com- 
puter cockpit? Unnecessary, all of them. 
Hewitt can’t run a VCR, and he watch- 
es very few shows regularly besides his 
own and Jeopardy! And Berger’s work is 
primarily about books. 

Berger’s one obsession is her piano, 
so Robertson made it the centerpiece 
of the living room, which serves as a 
kind of central hall. That sounds grand, 
and indeed, the walls extend to the 
second floor. Yet it doesn’t feel massive. 
“You come in, and you're in a scaled- 
down version of a great room. The 
placement of the rooms, the varying 
shapes and the traffic patterns create, 
within a small envelope, a world of 
both articulated and connected private 
and public spaces,” says the architect, 
who placed the master bedroom in the 
new octagonal wing. “It’s a little big 
house,” he adds. 

Hewitt is a hopeless Anglophile, ow- 
ing to his stint in London as a World 
War II correspondent. For this house, 
he wanted an oar from the Henley Roy- 
al Regatta. “Do you want a real one, or 
can I make it up for you?” the dealer 
asked. Hewitt opted for the genuine ar- 
ticle. The dealer produced an oar from 
the 1913 Magdalen College Boat Club, 


which Hewitt hangs so proudly over the | 
fireplace in the sunroom that you might _ 
think he had rowed in that boat. | 

That fireplace? English gas. And for 
good measure, the living room boasts a | 
canvas target from a shooting club bear- | 
ing a picture of a swan. But there’s a 
deeper resonance in that artifact, a gift | 
from the writer Hannah Pakula; the 
month and day painted on it is Berger’s | 
birthday. The only other clearly senti- | 
mental piece is a swan bench that Kate 
Paley, daughter of William S. Paley, | 
gave Hewitt. “Daddy would have want- " 
ed you to have this,” she said. | 

Berger, for her part, put her indefati- | 
gable skills as a reporter to work in the 
service of a perfect lamp. She couldn’t | 
find what she wanted—so she designed © 
a couple of them. Then she scoured the ' 
Bowery until she found the exact kind of | 
brass tubing she needed. Not that she’s a _ 
snob; this is a house in which Ralph 
Lauren and the Pottery Barn coexist hap- 
pily. “Marilyn is a great researcher who © 
brought back wonderful stuff,” Robert- 
son says. “I’d just say, ‘Perfect, perfect.’,” 

Almost any other couple would go — 
to great lengths to give their guests 
guided tours of their pride and joy. But 
Hewitt and Berger, who spend many of 
their nights in New York attending offi- 
cial functions, have no interest in that 
kind of socializing on weekends. 

“I spend lots of time in a local coffee 
shop,” Hewitt says. “And pushing a wag- 
on around a supermarket is a real level- 
er. You see, I want to be a citizen here. 
I’ve spoken at a Dominican Sisters ben- 
efit and at a high school graduation. 
And while I’ve never contributed to a 
national campaign, I do give out here. I 
don’t know what you get for giving to 
Clinton; I get potholes fixed.” 

In a neighborhood of power brokers 
and power parties, this is a weekend and 
vacation life that’s practically sublimi- 
nal. “People ask me what we do at the 
house,” Hewitt muses. “I say, ‘I don’t re- 
member.’” For Jaque Robertson, there 
is no greater compliment. “A country 
house isn’t ‘important’—and that’s its 
importance. In fifty years, when no one 
remembers you or your client, you hope 
people will say, ‘Pretty nice.’” In fifty 
years this house may well be worthy of 
that understated praise. For Don Hewitt 
and Marilyn Berger, it already is. 0 





























Forget chewing gum, gluing things to 
your arms or being hypnotized. Wouldn't you 
rather just try a Honda EV PLUS™? 

A healthy alternative, the EV PLUS is 
electric, so it has no emissions. Made by 
Honda, a leader in emissions reduction for 
the past 25 years, it doesn’t even have 
tailpipes. ‘The fact that it’s designed to be 
practical, instead of something from a science 
fiction movie, doesn’t hurt either. Which may 
explain why the EV PLUS seats four. See, we 
thought that if it seated four, you could use 


it to goto work, take the kids to school and 


music lessons as well as to pick up groceries. 
With ample space for carpool companions, 
clarinets and carrots, the EV PLUS will travel 
up to 100 miles per charge. ‘That’s an EPA 
estimate. Your mileage will vary. Not to worry, 
though. Simple instrumentation will tell you 


how far you can go before needing a charge. 


©1997 American Honda Motor Co., Inc. 









‘To give you a more precise range, 
the EV PLUS will even 
take into account how you 
drive. Granted, features like this may seem a 
bit futuristic, but perhaps the most advanced 

thing about them is how much they make the 
EV PLUS like every other Honda. 

Easy to drive. 

‘The EV PLUS accelerates to over 80 mph 
for effortless, efficient highway passing. 
Braking is just as efficient, but in another way. 
Our regenerative braking system uses forward 
momentum to help recharge your batteries. 
Other advances include a multi-function 
remote that lets you pre-heat or pre-cool the 
car before you get in. 

Of course, if you'd like to get in now, 
we do have a rather attractive lease package. 
Our Charter Lease includes comprehensive 


and collision insurance coverage, roadside 


Sa 


assistance, a 3-year unlimited-mileage 
warranty, not to mention all maintenance, 
including tres, batteries, and brakes. 
And since there are no excess- 
mileage charges, you can drive the 
EV PLUS as many miles as you like. 
Quite frankly, it’s just a nice way 
to help yourself and this place we 
all call home. For details on the 
Charter Lease and 
Warranty, call 1-888-CC-HONDA for 
the EV PLUS dealer nearest you, or go to 
www.honda.com on the Internet. 
Oh, incidentally, there is one thing that 


the EV PLUS doesnt include. An ashtray. 
HONDA. 
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Pueblo Bonito Rosé is unlike any other resort in Cabs.” 
A priceless 14th century Flemish tapestry adorns the lobby. 
Statues of Roman emperors enhance the manicured Be ne 
But it is the art of making you comfortable at which we 

reall excel. Rosé is ideally located on Medane Beach, Ai 
oolna the famous Arch of Cabs on the Seu of Cortes. 


All of our 200 Spacious rooms are suites. Our experienced hed 


over 


staff is constantly at your service. Oe 

Oar facilities are world-claas! he on the other, 
hand, is out of this world. Your time in Cabo will fly. We a 
would like te suggest you go first-class. Pieble Buia Rosé. 


: al i 
FOR RESERVATIONS, SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT, OR CALL 1-800-937-9567 
HOTEL ADDRESS: PLAYA EL MEDANO, CABO SAN Lucas, BCS, MEXICO * TEL: (114) 35500 * FAx: (114) 35523 
US SALES OFFICE: 220 SURREY Drive, BONITA, CA 91902 * TEL: (619) 267-2030 * 800-990-8250 * FAx: (619) 267-6698 * http:..www.pueblobonito.com 
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now open _at Pacific Design Center, — 








6th Floor, Green + 310.659.9924 — = 
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GIATI 
| DESIGNS EXCLUSIVELY BY 
| MARK SINGER 





GIATI DESIGNS, INC. * 614 SANTA BARBARA ST., SANTA BARBARA, CA 93101 
805.965.6535 + rax: 805.965.6295 











WORLD 
_ Browse for that one-of-a-kind furnishing, whether it be 
tribal, contemporary, European or a custom creation. 
— Ortentat Rucs CLEANED, REPAIRED AND AppraisED 
DESIGN CONSULTATIONS BY APPOINTMENT 


23 BEVERLY BLVD. 
EST HOLLYWOOD 
| 


0-859-3844 
SANTA BARBARA * TEMECULA * BEVERLY HIL1s 


36 E. VICTORIA ST. 
SANTA BARBARA 
3 Oe eee 

' 4888) 380-8004 
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om Portraits by Master Russian Miniaturists 
23161 Ventura Boulevard * Suite 203 * Woodland Hills, CA 91364 
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RENAISSANCE 


486 FIRST STREET, SOLVANG * 805-688-6222 








AMERICAN SLATE COMPANY 
National Sales 800/553-5611 


Los Angeles 310/823-7753 
San Francisco 415/864-7813 
San Diego 619/551-9951 


Newport Beach 714/650-2200 

Walnut Creek 510/210-1042 

Seattle 206/938-3718 
www.americanslate.com 
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For indoors and out, imported from France with hand 
hammered iron bases, these fabulous tables are 
available in a variety of sizes, shapes and 30+ wonderful colors. 
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For information & ordering please call (888) 811-7270 


Your most 
powerful 
prenawalean 
when you 
are buying, 
building or 


remodeling 
a home is 
your lender. 


Introducing the 
Stratford Custom 
Tailored Loan 


*Land- 
80% of price 


“New 


construction- 
90% of costs 


‘Remodels- 


100%.-of costs 


*No income 


Qualifiers 


Loans to 


10 million 
Call 


1-800-727-6050 


STRATFORD FINANCIAL SERVICES, INC. 


@ MORTGAGE BANKERS 
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| Expandable Glass, Wood, and Granite Tables Desks 





































Expandable glass table in sandblasted or clear Expandable cherry wood table with inlaid Expandable Granite table with 2 wood leaves. Desk with drawers and asymmetrical 
glass with beechwood legs. 63” x 41” —> 95", burlwood details. 44” x77" expands to 116”. 42” x60” — 108” and 42” x 72” —> 120”. top in sandblasted glass or granite. 


Italian Coffee Tables Transforming Sofas 








A comfortable chair that easily Transformable chair — sofa — lounge — bed for 
versitile multi-use functions. The seats swivel 360°; 





andblown Italian Murano glass coffee able Crystal clear glass coffee table with glass 
base with oval glass top. wheels and stainless steel supports. 





) Italian Bedrooms 





TV Stands 















they slide together or apart, the backs recline to 5 
adjustable positions. There is a relaxing lounge position 
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Beautiful Italian platform beds, dressers, and night Adjustable height T.V. stand 1 
stands. Various styles in cherry, walnut and brass. with 3 shelves. a single bed. The cover is also the and also the option of a single bed, two single 
comforter. beds or, when pushed together, a queen size bed. 

















Modern Rugs Italian Lighting 





























Table lamp with Mille fore | Chandelier by Sophisticated, sculptural chandelier 


wide variety of sizes and styles. Custom rugs and designs available. Murano glass shade. Ettore Sottsass. with Murano glass arms. 


Introducing new collections of hand-crafted rugs made in Nepal. Available in a 





Floor lamp 


Visit our spectacular website featuring over 500 items including; Chairs ¢ Tables ¢ Buffets ¢ Sofas ¢ 
Media Centers « Lighting e Bedrooms ¢ Mirrors ¢ Missoni Rugs ¢ Murano Glass accessories. 


Showroom: 1290 Powell Street, Emeryviile, CA 94608 Phone: 510.420.0383 Fax: 510.428.1251 


A percentage of our profits are donated to the National Arbor Day Foundation 
Courtesy to the trade 
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How Great Are Your 


Great Ourpoors? 


TRANSFORM YOUR YARD intoa 
“living” room under the stars - a 
special haven where you can escape 
to sort through the world. 


LEE SHELBOURNE has been working 
magic with homes like yours for 
more than a quarter of a century. 
Our experience shows both in 
awards for design excellence and 


in increased home equity. 


THIS SEASON discover paradise in 
your own back yard. Call today for 


an on-site consultation. 


A [ eShell AND ASSOCIATES 


Elegant Designs for Living 





“4 


he Pacific Design Center - BM 29 
| ag * 
a hearst castle in spiration Emma in 24h gold and i mosatc til, “a West Hollywood, CA goo69 
Ax www.gardens-pools.com 


310.854.1916 213.272.1230 











rituals 


Celebrating. Our 
Eleventh Anniversary 


THE MOST UNIQUE SHOWROOM OF ITS KIND IN LOS ANGELES. 
RITWALS: FEATURES ANTIQUE AND REPRODUCTION FURNITURE 8d 
ACCESSORIES IN WESTERN, SPANISH COLONIAL, MISSION, 
ADIRONDACK AND PRIMITIVE STYLES. 7” 
COoOunte TO THE TRADE. 





756 North La Cienega Bou|svard, Los Angeles, CA 90069 
310-854-0848 FAX: 310-854-6126 Hours: Mon-Fri 9:30am-5:30pm 
Sat. by Appointment 
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| BACK TO BASICS ON BALI 


| continued from page 90 


structure, fifteen feet above the ground, 
contains two bedrooms and a living 
room/study; a series of French doors on 
two sides let in breezes while affording 
the comfort of air-conditioning. The 
lower level, which is exposed to the ele- 
ments, functions as an expansive dining 
and living area. 

One testament to the success of 
Cheong’s design is that the house is not 
the first thing visible. Visitors enter the 
property through a thatched mud gate 
and step over a stone path and into a 
garden planted with fragrant trees. The 
house itself, with its shingled roof and 
leggy ironwood stilts, sprawls horizon- 
tally, but its mass is subdued by elegant 
lines and by an earth-colored palette. 
Inside, the natural materials—recycled 
rough-hewn ironwood beams and Y- 
shaped tree trunks, tea tree wood ceil- 
ings, dried mud and bamboo—lend 
the structure a sculptural dimension. 
“John’s a jeweler. He likes to play with 
textures and materials,” Cheong says. 
“He left everything out there for every- 
one to see.” Undulating around the 
perimeter of the property, mud walls al- 
lude to the couple’s interest in primitive 
Balinese architecture. “Mud walls are 
already a lost technique in most of Bali,” 
Cynthia Hardy says. “But they still exist 
in a handful of villages near Kintamani, 
and we went back there and learned 
how to build them.” 

Her “passion for primitive” extends 
to the interiors, which the couple did 
themselves using such low-key materi- 
als as wood, wicker, bamboo and cotton 
ikat fabrics. Their large collection of 
antique Javanese teak furniture, from an 
old kitchen cupboard that now conceals 
electronic equipment to slablike tables 
and carved benches, is offset by turn-of- 
the-century Dutch colonial chairs, In- 
donesian textiles and Caucasian rugs. 

John Hardy created the light and 
bathroom fixtures for the house, using 
the hanamering technique that has be- 
come one of the signatures of his jew- 
elry. He also constructed the bed in the 
master bedroom from several highly 
polished pieces of old teak. But the 
rooms are free of unnecessary embell- 
ishments. “We’re living in one of the 
most beautiful places on the plan- 
et,” John Hardy says. “We don’t need 
ornamentation.” 0 





FACADES OF THE FUTURE 


continued from page 110 

city; a room one has just left suddenly 
reappears, seeming much smaller than 
before. This experience could easily 
have been as disconcerting as stepping 
into a mirrored labyrinth, but the own- 
ers delight in the sense of tranquillity it 
gives them. The tinted double windows, 
with their argon-filled core, provide 
good insulation and glare modulation; 
still, they can be opened at many points 
to admit a cooling breeze off the ocean, 
a few miles away. The thirty-foot-high 
expanse in the living room and in the 
central pavilion (which is partially 
screened by wood louvers) displays an 
exhilarating panorama of hills and sky. 
The west side is unaffected by the 
strong afternoon sun because three- 
quarters of its surface is clad with anod- 
ized-aluminum panels. 

Niles compares the exposed steel 
frame to a human skeleton carrying the 
musculature that holds everything in 
position. Massive wide-flanged steel 
beams combine to serve as cruciform 
pillars throughout the house. Linked by 
slender ties to each other and to the 


tribution is so subtle as to go unnoticed 
until one realizes, as the clients quickly 
did, how comfortable and welcoming 
the hard-surfaced interiors are. 

“It was a challenge to give the liv- 
ing room scale and flexibility and to 
ensure that it would compose well from 
every side,” Alberts says. “We did card- 
board cutouts to position the furni- 
ture and the richly colored rugs. The 
Italian armchairs are on casters and 
can be moved aside, so the coffee table 
was designed as an object that would 
anchor the space.” 

Another goal was to seat a lot of 
people in the confined dining area. Al- 
berts chose an unassertive glass table 
and the tubular metal version of Mies 
van der Rohe’s Brno chair “to avoid hav- 
ing a forest of legs,” she says. In the 
master bedroom, she placed a pair of 
Arne Jacobsen’s Egg chairs and ot- 
tomans upholstered in gray (“a color 
and shape that are ideal foils for the 
spare expanse of pale carpet”). And 
the designer applauded the architect’s 
choice of a single block of verde antico 


“I wanted to employ modern materials 
and concepts, borrowing the best of the past 
but not pretending I was living in 
the world of fifty or a hundred years ago.” 


perimeter structure, they give the build- 
ing the ability to withstand a large 
earthquake and, simultaneously, a hun- 
dred-mile-an-hour gale. Elsewhere, ele- 
gant steel mullions impart a feeling of 
strength to the glass walls. Other mate- 
rials are used with similar consistency 
and integrity: limestone for the floors, 
sycamore for the cabinetry of the cen- 
tral pavilion and straight-grain fir for 
the inner walls of the master bedroom 
and bath. A tall, tapered wall of book- 
shelves turns the family sitting area into 
an intimate retreat. 

The couple wanted the interiors to 
be clean and simple, and they hired 
Audrey Alberts to collaborate with Niles, 
as she had on previous jobs. He praises 
her dedication to quality and her re- 
straint: “She doesn’t try to slip in a 
statement of her own.” In fact, her con- 


marble as a freestanding vanity unit at 
the center of the bath, which doubles 
as a solarium. 

Alberts’s quiet additions, and the 
clients’ burgeoning collection of sculp- 
ture, complement the rigor of line 
and surface throughout the house. 
But it’s the architecture that makes 
the house so remarkable. It is tai- 
lored to its owners and the site and 
prompts a dazzling range of experien- 
tial possibilities. 

“Historically, Los Angeles has been 
one of the few places where individ- 
uals have been able to express them- 
selves freely, though that freedom has 
been eroded in the past twenty years 
by vigilante homeowner groups and 
building regulations,” says. Niles. “My 
clients had the courage to stand out 
from the crowd.” 0 
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RAJ VILAS RISING 


continued from page 129 
you can put these elements together.” 

For all of its artful detailing, the 
garden, crisscrossed by sandstone paths, 
echoes the formal elegance of the fort 
building. Its centerpiece is a two-hun- 
dred-and-fifty-year-old Shiva temple, 
which is located on a small island 
surrounded by a lotus pond. To the 
west is a restored haveli, or courtyard 
mansion, that serves as a health spa. 
Guest rooms are discreetly sited around 
the periphery. 

Designed by Patki, the guest rooms 
are an architectural amalgam of tradi- 
tional Rajasthani flat-roofed houses 
and havelis. They are clustered in small 
groups around courtyards, each with 
colorful frescoes depicting tropical 
birds and flowers, blue-tiled walls 
and fountains, and a tangle of blue 
flowers. The rooms are an eclectic 
blend of colonial and Rajasthani influ- 
ences, furnished with four-posters, 
cotton dhurrie rugs, wicker baskets 
and comfortable window seats. Baths, 
with sunken marble tubs, look onto se- 
cluded gardens. 

Perhaps the most distinctive accom- 
modations are the tents, which are 
cloistered in two corners of the com- 
pound behind a series of mud walls. Ap- 
pointed with teak floors and hardwood 
chests and accented with cool white 
and beige block-print fabrics, they are 
inviting cocoons. 

“We wanted guests to feel like they’d 
traveled across the desert and stumbled 
upon the perfect shelter,” Wilkes says. 
“All of that softness—the draped canopy 
and abundance of fabrics—is meant to 
contrast with the hardness of the land- 
scape. The room is cozy and secure, but 
we used trunks and roll-up mats and 
folding chairs to create the illusion that 
it’s movable.” 

By all accounts, Oberoi contribut- 
ed to even the smallest design decisions. 
“In all my years of working in Asia, he’s 
the first client to sit down and go 
through every single working drawing,” 
Bill Bensley notes. “His commitment 
really inspired us to go the extra mile,” 
Jeffrey Wilkes adds. 

For his part, Biki Oberoi saw Raj- 
vilas as a turning point in his long 
career. “I’ve had my fill of running ho- 
tels,” he says. “It’s building them that ex- 
cites me.” O 
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NEW ZEALAND EXOTIC 





continued from page 117 

should provide: “a transition, time for 
the cares of the world to fall away.” The 
lawns and stands of oak, ash and native 
Dacrycarpus are part of this. 

There, as throughout the garden, New 
Zealand plants are featured. Tree ferns 
—a common, fast-growing and potent 
constituent of North Island’s open bush- 
land and forest—stand in sentinel groups. 
Scattered clumps of strap-leaved and 
grassy plants, such as Phormium, libertia 
and native pampas grass, rise from wide, 
eround-hugging mats of cotula, Scleran- 
thus and Gunnera prorepens in striking for- 
mations. Drifts of sedge, Carex testacea, 
introduce the orange-brown leaf tints 
that are characteristic of the native flora. 

But from the house walls onward down 
the valley, the New Zealand plants merge 
with a wealth of exotics. Red bougainvil- 
lea, purple Petrea, heavy-scented white 
jasmine and the beautiful cream-tubed 
Pandorea pandorana are among the vines. 
Beyond, the banks and glades are coated 
in azaleas, rhododendrons, camellias 
and magnolias. And in autumn there is a 
rush of leaf color from Nyssa, maples 
and dozens of American sweet gums. 

A network of paths entices you under 
the canopy and between meandering 
beds. The ambushes lie not only in the 
abundance of tender plants thriving 
outside—staghorn fern, cymbidiums, 
bromeliads, cinerarias, orange Clivia 
and freesias, for example—and their 
marriages with the familiar flora of 
northern gardens but also in the way the 
New Zealand climate synchronizes the 
flowering seasons of particular plants, 
bringing together the likes of knipho- 
fias and forget-me-nots, or acanthuses 
and cherry blossoms, whose seasons in 
other climes are months apart. 

The colors blend harmoniously. The 
most vibrant spot is what McConnell 
calls the Lurid Border, where the 
scarlets, oranges and golds of cannas, 
dahlias, crocosmias, zauschnerias and 
daylilies are concentrated. The quietest 
areas are waterside, where McConnell 
believes calm should prevail. There 
the cool-toned irises and the white 
African arums grow. 

The only worrisome element is the cir- 
cular stone temple house with its domed 
iron roof, which presides over the main 
view of the largest pond. It .cems self- 
conscious 1n a composition the. otherwise 


avoids Old World grandeur. The simplic- 
ity of the wood pavilion at the edge of 
the pond below seems more fitting, for 
wood is the garden’s primary construc- 
tion material. Chunky railroad ties sup- 
port the many steps, and stones and more 
ties furnish crossings for the streams; 
the paths are mostly volcanic gravel. 
Wood benches attract colored lichens. 

McConnell is a hands-on gardener, 
but this scale and intensity of gardening 
would be impossible without a good 
staff. In 1974 her husband suggested she 
advertise in Britain for a full-time assis- 
tant. Oliver Briers responded and has 
been at Ayrlies ever since. “He’s a great 
builder and creator,” she says. More 
recently they have been joined by Neil 
Ross, who trained at Sissinghurst. 
“We're all strong-minded people, so 
there’s a lot of discussion and a lot of 
fun,” notes McConnell. This lively ex- 
change of ideas also ensures that the 
garden never rests on its laurels. 

In fact, one of Ayrlies’s most exciting | 
features is one of its newest—the re- 
modeled swimming/reflecting pool gars 
den. ‘The impression now is of a volcanic 
crater lake, an appropriate conceit, 
since the pool sits on high ground above 
the valley. Local black basalt rocks were 
brought in; they project over the water 
and form high-sided banks. 

McConnell’s inspiration for the ac- 
companying planting came from a visit 
to the desert garden at the Huntington 
Botanical Gardens in San Marino, Cali- 
fornia. It is dramatically sculptural, with 
the assorted swords and daggers of 
Mexican agaves and South African aloes 
bristling at every juncture. The red 
flowers of Aloe ferox x arborescens, like 
fire breaking from the fissures of the 
volcano, are particularly arresting. 

Ideas and plants pour into Ayrlies 
from all over the world} but its design 
features—its rolling contours, its build- 
ing materials and its backbone of in- 
digenous trees—are drawn from the 
New Zealand landscape. The result is a 
thrilling synthesis of native beauty and 
high horticulture. Indeed, Ayrlies now 
inspires dreams itself. 0 


Ayrlies is open year-round by appoint- 
ment. Mailing address: R.D. 1, Howick, 
Auckland, New Zealand; telephone 64-9- 
580-8706. 
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TIBETAN THANKAS 





continued from page 142 

tracted artists from neighboring coun- 
tries who contributed to its eclectic 
style of art. Tibetan artists themselves 
also traveled frequently, absorbing in- 
fluences and techniques. 

“Many Tibetan paintings commis- 
sioned for the monasteries in central 
Tibet from the eleventh to thirteenth 
centuries borrow the rich, smooth colors 
and elegantly modeled figures of east- 
ern Indian art,” says Steven M. Kossak, 
an associate curator in the department 
of Asian art at the Metropolitan Muse- 
um of Art. “By the thirteenth century 
the Nepalese influence emerged in more 
florid, dynamic compositions with great 
attention to detail. Two centuries later 
Tibetan artists began to synthesize ear- 
lier styles with the deeper space and 
naturalistic landscape elements inspired 
by Chinese paintings.” 

The market for thankas began to 
move about ten years ago, buoyed by 
works of exceptional quality that first 
started trickling out of ‘Tibet in the ear- 
ly to mid-1980s, when China loosened 
control on travel to Tibet. 

Encouraged by a Dalai Lama intent 
on preserving the heritage of his peo- 
ple, Tibetan émigrés returned home to 
locate treasures that had survived the 
1960s and 1970s, when the Chinese de- 
stroyed thousands of monasteries to 
consolidate their control of the country. 
Art dealers, too, were able to prospect in 
Tibet, and new scholarship made it eas- 
ier for them to identify works of great 
significance. Gilt bronzes, ancient tex- 
tiles, devotional objects and thankas— 
more than a few of masterpiece quali- 
ty—began to flow out of the country. 
The art market had not seen first-rate 
early Tibetan works in such quantity 
before, and it excitedly took notice. 

Prized for their unique blend of artis- 
tic and spiritual power, thankas none- 
theless remain one of the best buys on 
the art market. 

“Thankas are incredibly sophisticated 
and still undervalued, given their drafts- 
manship, dynamic color and often ex- 
cellent state of preservation,” says London 
dealer John Eskenazi. “They compete 
with the best paintings from any civili- 
zation and are priced very reasonably by 
comparison, especially the early thankas.” 

The majority of thankas on the mar- 
ket date from the fourteenth to nine- 
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teenth centuries and range in price from 
several thousand dollars to several hun- 
dred thousand dollars, depending on 
their condition, quality and rarity. 

“As in any field, the rare early exam- 
ples in pristine condition are in high- 
est demand and command the highest 
prices,” says New York dealer Arnold Lie- 
berman. “But they’re still a bargain. For 
example, you can buy a good fourteenth- 
century thanka for around sixty-five 
thousand dollars, versus the hundreds 
of thousands or more that you'd pay for 
a late-Yuan Dynasty or early-Renais- 
sance painting.” 

Tibetan art is currently one of the 
strongest sectors of the Asian art mar- 
ket, according to Carlton C. Rochelle, 
Jr., senior vice-president of Indian and 
Southeast Asian art at Sotheby’s. “Prices 
for top examples from the thirteenth to 
sixteenth centuries have increased five- 
fold over the last ten years,” he says. “The 
growing interest in thankas isn’t surpris- 
ing; their visual impact is hard to sur- 
pass. An early image of the Buddha can be 
as powerful as any Madonna and Child.” 

As the most sought-after early thankas 
are becoming increasingly scarce and 
expensive, collectors are reappraising 
the importance of later examples, from 
the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, whose lower prices make them 
particularly appealing to new buyers. 
Most thankas from this period fall into 
the $5,000-to-$20,000 range, while ear- 
lier examples are priced from about 
$20,000 to $150,000 and more. 

Prices for thankas seem destined to 
strengthen further. The quantity of ma- 
terial coming from Tibet has dimin- 
ished greatly, and yet a host of museum 
exhibitions continues to broaden the 
audience for thankas. A show titled 
“Wisdom and Compassion: The Sacred 
Art of Tibet” has been traveling the 
globe since 1991, and the upcoming ex- 
hibition at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art is expected to have a major impact 
on public recognition of the area. 

“Thankas are the most exciting color 
paintings in the world,” says New York 
dealer Doris Wiener. “But it isn’t until 
you look at them up close that you 
learn to appreciate their geometry and 
sense of space. Like all great paintings, 
they touch the subconscious, open the 
mind and alter our perspective.” 0 


IN THE SHINGLE STYLE 


continued from page 149 | 
Just off the master bedroom is a. 


three-windowed sitting room with an | _ 


octagonal ceiling and roof. With the 
breakfast room just below, the space 
forms a tower, a common element in | 
Shingle Style houses, at the south inter- 
section of the gambreled cross gables. | 
Knight and Mercadante chose to 
place a Palladian window in the front 
gambrel and bands of multiple windows 
elsewhere. Many versions and combi- 
nations of dormers—gabled, hipped, — 
curved, eyebrowed, polygonal and shed © 
—enliven Shingle Style roofs. Consid- | 
ering this roof to be complicated enough, 
the architects used only shed dormers | 
and several modified eyebrows. | 
Most Shingle Style houses were not — 
elaborately decorated. Exterior details, | 
as well as interior paneling and mold- | 
ings, shared a modest, quiet classicism | 
with the contemporaneous early phases | 
of the Colonial Revival, an evolving | 
fashion that many Shingle Style archi- | 
tects executed with great skill and of- 
fered as an alternative to their clients. 
Knight and Mercadante, like the style’s — 
originators, relied on the textures and 
patterns of the shingles themselves to 


“Shingle Style is more. 
than covering whatever 
you do with shingles.” 


enrich the surfaces of the house. They 
chose a plain gray coursed shingle, with 
a variegated pattern at the gambrel eaves. 

The design of the house deviates 
from historic precedent in only one im- 
portant respect. As Mercadante points 
out, “Many of the old houses were bru- 
tally dark inside, with their wide ve- 
randas and deep-toned wood paneling 
and floors.” Instead, the architects built 
a sunlit terrace rather than a shaded 
veranda and inserted a skylight in the 
stair hall roof, while the owners selected 
the light-hued red birch for detail work 
and delicately toned wallcoverings to 
add brightness and cheer. Few today 
would notice or care about these stylis- 
tic inaccuracies. Knight and Merca- 
dante like it very much when someone 
asks, “Is this a new house, or did you 
just reshingle an old one?” O 
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| The essential professional shoossiee guide 
| that has the whole design world talking 


@ For the first time, go behind the scenes of the legendary design house. 
Discover how to recreate the coveted COLEFAX & FOWLER “look”. li Learn 


COLEFAX wo kOW! ER . 


their own secrets of working with color, light, fabrics, patterns, furnishings, Reg Fee ie : ; 
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/ TOUCH OF LUTRON CAN TOUCH YOUR LIFE. 


Lutron Home Lighting Control Systems let you control your entire home environment— 


fe 


from lighting to A/V and security systems—with one touch, for convenience, 


elegance and security. For both new and existing homes. 


YF OUCH OF CLASS 


Create lighting scenes 
that enhance the 


ambiance of your home. 
TOUCH TONE 


Iluminate your home for 
a safe, welcoming entry. So 

eZ OUCH & GO 
Relax. Secure-in the 
knowledge that your 
home will look occupied 


when you’re miles away. 
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® Rose Cumming 

Pamela Banker is talking about 
a series of silk panels decorated 
with hand-painted Regency- 
style palm trees at Rose Cum- 
ming (212/758-0844). “They 
would make a beautiful screen 
or look pretty mounted ona 
wall like a panorama because 
each one is different.” Banker 
also selected some coordinating 
fabrics, including Foliage, a silk 
damask in green and gold; 
Verona, a strié silk in gold; Silk 
Plaid, in gray and shades of 
beige; Si/k Taffeta, in apple 
green; and Marino Silk Stripe, 
which has broad bands of 
brown and green and nafrower 


bands of gold. 


Pamela Banker with 
silk panels and fabrics 
at Rose Cumming 


® Schumacher 

Greeff, the venerable fabric 
firm bought a little over a 

year ago by Schumacher 
(212/415-3900), has some sum- 
mery designs. Safari Garden, 
from the Eastern Influences 
Collection, is illustrated with 
giraffes, monkeys and lions 

set amid a pattern of branches, 
leaves and flowers. In the 
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PETER FREED 





Woods and Meadows Collec- 
tion are three arboreal designs: 
Woodland Ferns, taken from a 
1940s print, depicts pheasants 
perched on oversize ferns in 
brown and green; Sy/van is a 
toile-inspired design of trees, 
bushes and leaves in green; and 
Bramble and Fern is a print of 
red berries, green leaves and 
brown ferns. 


Safari Garden, left, 
from Greeff’s Eastern 
Influences Collection 
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Marshall Watson 
méridienne, above, 
at Lewis Mittman 


B Lewis Mittman 
Marshall Watson has designed 
a collection of furniture for the 
Lewis Mittman showroom in 
New York (212/888-5580). One 
side of his Biedermeier-style 
méridienne has no wood frame, 
only a round bolster arm, and 
the curve in the back of his white 
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® Stroheim & Romann 
Stroheim & Romann (212/486- 
1500) has introduced three un- 
usual woven designs: Fonteney, 
from the Provence III Collection, 
features beige flowers, leaves 
and scrolls in chenille against 
blue, brown and white checks. 
Clove Pinks (above), from the 
Needlepoints Collection, has 
carnations that evoke a medieval 
tapestry. Colorfield, in the Sum- 
mer Cottage Collection, shows 
stripes and checked squares in 
red, yellow, blue and green. 





leather side chair suggests its 
name, Mustache. The Grand 
Plateau ottoman, large enough 
to seat several people comfort- 
ably, has nailheads around the 
base and top of the sides. The 
Petit Plateau is an upholstered 
cube on a reeded wood base. 
continued on page 168 
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MAD ABOUT FORTUNY 


1920s and ’30s. The result is a 
collection of pillows (above) in 


hen a designer friend 

saw some Fortuny 

fabric I had, he 
asked me to make pillows,” says 
Francoise Nunnallé, a New 
York art dealer with a passion 
for antique linens and fabrics 
(AD at Large, Mar. 1994). “But 
[ only had enough for two.” 
Nunnallé began searching for 
fabrics made by the Spanish 
painter and designer in the 


19 colors, including copper, 
pewter and teal, that appeal to 
such clients as Brian Murphy 
of Parish-Hadley and Sam 
Blount. “Fortuny printed cot- 
ton with a painter’s eye. There’s 
still no exact formula for his 


wonderful murky backgrounds.” 


By appointment. Francoise 
Nunnallé, 212/246-4281. 


TROPICAL ECHOES 


tlanta-based PierceMartin 


has opened a Manhattan 
showroom, where pieces from 
its Chelsea Collection evoke 
tropical and Asian design. 
“Coming on the heels of 
the Indonesian trend, they 
bring a real sophistication 
to the form,” says interior de- 
signer Greg Jordan, who 
often stops by the showroom. 
“Their furniture is modern 
and solid; it works in a room 
with no Indonesian theme, and 
it doesn’t look like it will blow 
away. It’s not porch furniture.” 
The Chelsea wing chair, made 
of woven rattan peel, is a classic 


shape with exaggerated curves. 
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The Iron Heart console table 
has a glass top and a curved iron 
frame with iron legs and heart- 
shaped brackets that hold the 
stretchers. PierceMartin, 979 
Third Ave., New York, NY 
10022; 212/593-1222 and 
800/334-8701. 
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SUMPTUOUS STONEWORK 


Bo tiles, Lisa Killian Jack- 
son heads straight to the 
Walker Zanger showroom in 
West Hollywood. “The mural 
and marble tiles are good for 
flooring, and I’ve used their 
glass tiles in baths.” Walker 
Zanger, which has been import- 
ing stone for 40 years, has 
French limestone, Italian traver- 
tine, Brazilian granite and other 
materials from around the 
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At PierceMartin, 
Chelsea wing chair 
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world. Its latest offering is the 
Italian Renaissance Collection, 
patterned tiles derived from 
floors in palazzi and country vil- 
las in Rome and Tuscany. The 
tiles, of Cosmati and Roman 
mosaics, scagliola, and lime- 
stone and terra-cotta (below), 
are custom-made by artisans 

in Italy. Walker Zanger, 8750 
Melrose Ave., West Hollywood, 
CA 90069; 310/659-1234. 
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GREAT GRAINS 


ew York architect Ted 

Porter likes the idea of 
using recycled wood for floor- 
ing and paneling. “The older 
wood has a tighter grain and 
is denser than any wood avail- 
able today,” says Porter, who 
found a good source for old 
woods in North Carolina. The 
Woodhouse company reclaims 
heart and white pine, Douglas 
fir, oak, chestnut and hemlock 
from buildings about to be de- 
molished—some dating from 
the early 18th century—and 
readies the wood for reuse. 
Woodhouse, P.O. Box 7336, 
Rocky Mount, NC 27804; 
919/977-7336. O 
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The Zippo Lighter Factory, 
Bradford, Pennsylvania. 
The Zippo was first made in 1933 


and patented in 1936. 











The Chevy Suburban. 


First made in 1936, 
never patented. 


(Maybe we should have.) 
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IF YOU THINK THE ARCH AND 
COLUMNS MAKE AN IMPRESSIVE STATEMENT, 
YOU SHOULD SEE THE KITCHEN. d 


The house was on the market for less than a week. They were the first to see tt. 
He loved the Corinthian capitals, and she was taken by the leaded glass doors. 


he trick was to remain calm in front of the agent. 





But then they saw the kitchen. Designed entirely with Jenn-Air appliances, 
how could they hide their delight? 


Even though they were familiar with Jenn-Air’s state-of-the-art induction technology, listening 





agent brag about it was fun nevertheless. Sure, 


they maintained their composure in the 

entran 1} en they saw the kitchen, 

they just | id, from that moment on, the house was off the market. 
MMa4MJENIN-AIR 


THE S| GN. O422. G Beet Coo 


For a free brochure, call 1-800-JENN-AIR or visit our Web site at www.jennair.com 
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Our engineers spent several year 
of miles testing the G20 across E 
you ever find yourself 

assured you will enjoy every sing! 
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The 6-speaker, 100-watt Bose audio system > ha 
with AM/FM/cassette and in-dash CD is i 

just one of the new G20's amenities. Other ' 4 


features include available digital automatic Peet ee 4 
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temperature contro! and available heated ry a | 

leather-appointed seats with power driver's Seat. . 
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Modern. Elegant. Unique. One exclusive resource to help you put it all together. 


a (212) 246-4275 to see the Carlisle Collection or discover how being a Carlisle Consultant can work for you. 
6 Fast 52nd Street, New York, NY 10022. Visit us online at www.carlislecollection.com 




















Cover: The residences 
of, clockwise from up- 
per left, Terry Hun- 
ziker (page 200), Alan 
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“MY VILLAGE, LUNENBURG, WAS THRILLED WITH 
THE ARTICLE ABOUT OUR TOWN.” 


When reading the article written by 
Czeslaw Milosz (Guest Speaker, May 
1998), I was moved by the vivid de- 
scriptions of his boyhood home. The 
carefree days of childhood that he 
recounted caused me to look back 
on my own memories of the adven- 
tures I experienced when I was youn- 
ger. The story brought me a moment 
of joy and summer on an otherwise 
rainy April afternoon. 

LAUREN STREICHER 

LAKE VILLA, ILLINOIS 


The article on Lunenburg, Nova Scotia, 
in the May issue (“AD Travels: Discov- 
ering Lunenburg”) was historically ac- 
curate, and it successfully conveyed the 
flavor of the town. However, I take issue 
with the statement that “Lunenburgers 
have an age-old aversion to travel.” I 
think the writer, Brendan Gill, was be- 
ing teased when he was given this infor- 
mation. Many Lunenburgers vacation 
in the Caribbean and travel to Europe 
and the Middle East. A tradition of sail- 
ing the Atlantic for the fishing industry 
and to the West Indies for trade also 
negates this blanket statement, which 
makes the residents seem like innocents 
in the modern world. 

MaAbELyN R. ALBEE 

WoLFEBORO, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


The village where I live, Lunenburg, 
Nova Scotia, was thrilled with the 
article—though not so much with the 
paragraph that says Lunenburgers are 
diffident about travel. 

MarQ DE VILLIERS 

LUNENBURG, Nova ScoTiA, CANADA 


The title may have read “Discover- 
ing Lunenburg,” but it should have 
read “Discovering a Little Slice of 
Wonderland.” 

JANE DEE MAWHINNEY 

CHATHAM, NEW JERSEY 


In looking through the May issue I 
found some offensive images. On page 
143 there was a racist statue of an 
African American. On page 214 there 
was a second offensive statue, of yet an- 
other African American frozen in a ser- 


vice role. While no one can dictate 
which tasteless objects people choose to 
display in their homes, you can show 
some taste by not showcasing them. 
The great irony is that in this very same 
issue you had an article by an esteemed 
African American professor at my col- 
lege, Jamaica Kincaid. 

Cam Mason 

CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Much to my surprise and disappoint- 
ment, there were two Little Black Sam- 
bos in your May issue (on pages 143 
and 214), which were highly offensive. 
These images reminded me of a part of 
history that should be in the past, not 
the present. 

KHOTRIANNA ‘THOMAS 

New York, NEw YorkK 


The house designed by John Cottrell 
(“California Colonial”) in the May issue 
had wonderful charm. And this Bor 
geous home is in California! 

LINDA KELLOGG 

SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 


On behalf of the World Monuments 
Fund, I wish to express thanks for the 
excellent article in the May issue (“His- 
toric Architecture: The World Monu- 
ments Watch”) by Mildred F Schmertz. 
The World Monuments Watch is a 
complex program, and Schmertz man- 
aged to distill a tremendous amount 
of information into an elegant and 
thorough piece. 

BONNIE BURNHAM 

New York, New York 


It was with real pleasure that I en- 
countered the story about the work 
of the World Monuments Fund. The 
article was well written and full of 
valuable information that I have not 
seen elsewhere. 

Marcot WELLINGTON 

New York, NEw YorkK 


My wife and I are longtime admir- 
ers and customers of Pierre Deux An- 
tiques. Therefore, we were excited to 
read “French Spirit on the Hudson” in 

continued on page 26 
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continued from page 22 
the May issue. I applaud writer Susan 
Cheever and photographer Marlene 
Wetherell for detailing the work and 
good taste of the two Pierres—LeVec 
and Moulin. They not only grew a fine 
business but also rescued an architec- 
tural treasure on the Hudson River. 

Bos Piers 

NASHVILLE, INDIANA 





Nicholas von Hoffman’s article on the - 
costs of electricity and the possible 
future of microturbines (“AD Elec- | 
tronica: Alternate Currents,” May) was — 
interesting. However, I saw no spe- 
cific references to the idea of electric 
cooperatives, which is what we enjoy in — 
South Carolina. As for the microtur- | 
bines, they are just another annoying 
noise element—cellar or no cellar. 
DENISE MILLs 

HiTon Heap IsLaNpD, SOUTH CAROLINA 


The credit for the landscape design ~ 
of Kathryn Bigelow’s house (“Can- 
yon Zen,” May) should be shared with 
David Fleming of Pardee and Fleming, 
who was also the landscape contractor. 
He was responsible for the selection 
and placement of the plant material. 
WINSTON BROCK CHAPPELL 

PACIFIC PALISADES, CALIFORNIA 


The July 1998 issue featured a terrific 
article by Judith Thurman that cap- 
tured the essence of Evelyn Lauder’s 
work as a photographer and as a fund- 
raiser for breast cancer research (“Art 
Notebook: Natural Beauty”). I want to 
point out, however, that Mrs. Lauder is 
not the president of the Evelyn H. 
Lauder Breast Center at Memorial 
Sloan-Kettering Cancer Center. She is 
president and founder of The Breast 
Cancer Research Foundation, which is a 
not-for-profit organization dedicated to 
funding clinical and genetic research on 
breast cancer. 

Mary Carrot LINDER 

New York, New York 


The editors invite your comments, 
suggestions and criticisms. 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 
6300 Wilshire Boulevard, 

Los Angeles, California 90048. 
E-mail: letters@archdigest.com 
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Bokara Rug Gallery 

To The Trade Only: 
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SHERLE WAGNER 


60 East 57th Street, New York, NY 10022. (212) 758-3300. Fax (212) 207-8010. Toll-free 1-888-9WAGNER. 


le cordially invite you to visit the world of Sherle Wagner. If you are building a fine home, renovating, or simply have a keen sense of appreciation 
for objects from the marvelously simple to the simply marvelous, you owe it to yourself to visit us or send $10 for our full color catalog. 
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new work by Robert Denning in Manhattan, Thomas Pheasant in Washington, D.C., 
and Karin Blake in Malibu; an exclusive look inside London’s historic Boodle’s club; and a 
tour of Hacienda de San Antonio, Mexico’ latest luxury destination. AD Autos returns, 
as Paul Goldberger considers the new Rolls-Royce, and in AD Electronica, Nicholas von 
Hoffman explores the electronic wonders of the Getty Center. In all, an astonishing issue. 


STEVEN M. L. ARONSON, 
an Architectural Digest con- 
tributing writer, is the 
author of Hype and the 
coauthor of Savage Grace. 





He is currently writing Class 
Act: The Life of Leland 
Hayward tor Doubleday. 


SUSAN CHEEVER, an Architectural Digest 
contributing writer, is completing her mem- 
oir Note Found in a Bottle, which will be 


published next year by Simon & Schuster. 


MICHAEL FRANK is an Architectural Digest 
contributing writer. His short stories, essays 
and articles have appeared in Antaeus, The 
Southwest Review, The New York Times and 


the Los. Ingeles Times. 


ELIZABETH LAMBERT is an Architectural Di- 


gest contributing writer who lives in London. 


Rem Koolhaas is perhaps the world’s most astonishing architect. Next 
month we present a remarkable house he designed in the French coun- 
tryside, the most keenly anticipated contemporary residence in recent 
memory. As different from the nearby chateaus as it could possibly be, 
Koolhaas’s concrete, glass and steel structure nevertheless engages the 
landscape of Bordeaux with its own audacious authority. It’s a story that you’re bound to 
have strong opinions about, and we’re eager to hear them. The October issue also features 


Paige Rense 
Editor-in-Chief 


Caro Lutry, a 1998-99 National Arts 
Journalism Fellow at Columbia University, 
has written for Time and The New York 


Times Magazine. 


Parricia McCOLt, an Architectural Digest 
contributing writer based in Paris, has writ- 
ten about style for The New York Times Mag- 
azine and the International Herald Tribune. 


PENELOPE ROWLANDs has 
written for Vogue, Art & 
Auction, The New York Times 
Magazine, Premiere and 


other magazines. 





PENNY WOLIN 


SUSAN SHEEHAN, an Architectural Digest 
contributing writer, is the author of seven 
books, including the Pulitzer Prize-winning 
Is There No Place on Earth for Me? 


Juprru THURMAN, an Architectural Digest 
contributing writer, is the author of Isak 
Dinesen: The Life of a Storyteller, which won a 
National Book Award. She is completing 
Secrets of the Flesh: A Life of Colette for Knopf. 


COURTESY DOMINIQUE VORILLON 


NICHOLAS VON HOFFMAN, an Architectural 
Digest contributing writer, has written 

for The New Republic and The New Yorker. 
Among his many books are Make-Believe 
Presidents and Capitalist Fools. 


DOMINIQUE VORILLON is 
an Architectural Digest con- 
tributing photographer who 
specializes in architecture 
and interiors. 





MicHaEL WEBB’ latest books are New Stage 
for a City and Volume, Geometry, Color. He is 
currently preparing a series of monographs 
on residential architecture. 


CYNTHIA ZARIN is a poet and critic. Her 
new book for children, What Do You See 
When You Shut Your Eyes? will be published 
this fall by Houghton Mifflin. 





The delicate eye area demands 


pecific care to combat signs of aging. 


We invite you to sample the benefits. 
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A complimentary trial awaits you 
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Extra-Firming 
Eye Contour Care 


Proven to promote 


more youthful-looking eyes. 


Reduce puffiness and diminish dark circles 
with NEW Extra-Firming Eye Contour Serum. 
Minimize the appearance of expression lines 
and wrinkles with NEW Extra-Firming 
Eye Contour Cream. These technologically 
advanced, botanically-based treatments address 
the concerns of more mature eye contours. 
Rich in firming natural extracts to promote 
an immediate “lifting” sensation and 
long-lasting toning effect; preserving the beauty 


of your most expressive, yet fragile features. 


Clarins. Exceptional Skin Care. 













Ophthamologically and 
dermatologically tested. 
Hypoallergenic. 
Formulated with 
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Another exquisite conversation piece 


or your home. 

















MLINARIC IN 
NEW YORK 


’d heard about Chantal 

O’Sullivan’s shop in Dublin, 

and since I now have an of- 
fice in New York, where she has 
a new shop, I went to see her,” 
says London-based designer 
David Mlinaric. In Manhattan 
he browsed through O’Sulli- 
van’s antique Irish furniture and 
objects and picked out a bu- 
reau-bookcase with a broken 
pediment (“a powerful piece of 
furniture”) and Chinese Chip- 
pendale-style chairs. Mlinaric 
(right, at the shop) explains the 
appeal of O’Sullivan Antiques: 
“T like 18th-century Irish furni- 
ture because I like the place it 
comes from. In Ireland the 
weather is rough, and the ro- 
bustness of the landscape comes 
out in the furniture.” O’Sullivan 
Antiques, 51 E. 10th St., New 
York, NY 10003; 212/260-8985. 














PETER FREED 


PHILIPPE’S SWEDISH GRACE 


his fall French dealer Eric 

Philippe is exhibiting a 
collection of furniture and dec- 
orative objects made in Sweden 
between 1917 and 1930 ina 
style known as Swedish Grace 
(AD, Apr. 1996). On view from 
Sept. 16 to Oct. 17 are a chest 
by designer Carl Malmsten, 


whose credits include the interi- 








David Mlinaric at | 
O’Sullivan Antiques, | 
in front ofan 18th- | 
century marble man- 
tel made in Dublin 


A silver-plated 
bronze chandelier 
by Elis Bergh, Carl 
Malmsten’s Greco- 
Egyptian-inspired - 
chest and an Uno 
Ahrén chair at Eric 
Philippe in Paris 


or design of the Waldorf Asto- 
ria in 1930, and 40 other items 
of furniture, chandeliers, silver 
and textiles. Philippe remodeled 
his gallery for the exhibit, to 
which clients such as Peter 
Marino and Jacques Grange 
have been invited. Eric Philippe, 
25 Galerie Véro-Dodat, 75001 
Paris; 33-1-42-33-28-26. 





continued on page 38 
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the new Platinum MasterCard” has a high spending limit 


so you can get what you want out of life. 











there are some things money can’t buy. 


for everything else there’s MasterCard. 


©1998 MasterCard International Incorporated www.mastercard.com 
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Sterling silver Padova flatware and Thumbprint designs. 








JONATHAN PILKINGTON 


AD@#LARGE 
LINLEY’S RUSSIAN INSPIRATION 
Tet mais _ hen David Linley 
. \ \ decided to expand 
his cabinetmaking 


shop, he cast about for ideas for 
furniture to stock the new space 
(left). “Architecture is the basis 
for nearly all of our furniture,” 
he says. “We wanted to doa 
Carlton House-style desk be- 
cause the art of letter writing is 
exalted when someone sits at a 
desk like that. What building 
would best represent the feeling 
of that very masculine antique 
traveling desk? Russian archi- 
tecture, of course.” He and his 
design chief, Tim Gosling, 
thumbed through books in 
search of a long, symmetrical 
structure. “The grotto on the 
Kuskovo estate had the perfect 
proportions,” says Linley, who 
designed hidden compartments 
behind the doors of the desk 
(left). David Linley Furniture, 
60 Pimlico Rd., London SW1 
WS8LP; 44-171-730-7300. 
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TROPIC OF SANTA FE 


| ea Mann likes the scale “I can’t seem to bring in enough 
and the rough-hewn qual- of the large-scale utilitarian 

ity of the antique wood fur- items, like stone jars, bowls 
niture and objects that client made of natural root forms 
Robbie Williams (AD, Dec. and big platters,” says Williams, 
1997) imports from the Philip- who was recently showing a 
pines and Indonesia and sells cache of heirloom textiles 

at Four Winds, a shop she from Timor. Although she 
recently opened in Santa Fe. launched Four Winds on the 
“These are simple country- assumption that she would be 
style pieces made of exotic selling the furniture locally 
woods, but their forms are because it complemented the 
universal, so they marry well southwestern look, her staff 
with European or other furni- has been kept busy shipping 
ture,” says Williams. Spread pieces as far away as California 
out through four display gal- and Virginia. Four Winds, 901 
leries and a nearby warehouse Canyon Rd., Santa Fe, NM 

are chunky teak chairs from 87501; 505/982-1494. 


Java, wide baskets from Suma- 

tra, 90-pound camagon wood 

basins from the Philippines 

A Philippine side- 
board and wood bow] 
and a Javanese chair, 
province in southern Luzon. right, at Four Winds 


and massive sideboards and 
cabinets from the Bohol 





ERIC SWANSON 


continued on page 42 
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Then I'l] get down to business. 


« No matter how you filled in the ___s, there’s another one to consider— how will you afford it? With a 
plan. So we offer you not only the financial products, but the financial specialists to help you come up 


with that plan. They’ ll recommend the right investment opportunities — even if they're not our own — to help 


you accumulate funds and manage ean all the way through retirement. Because while 
the retirement of your dreams should be left up to your imagination, how you plan to get 
there should not. Contact us at 1-800-AETNA-60 or on he Internet at www.aetna.com. 


Retirement Services 


©1998 Aetna Retirement Services, Inc. Securities offered through Aetna Investment Services, Inc., Aetna Financial Services. Inc. and Financial Network 
Investment Corporation. Insurance products offered by Aetna Life Insurance and Annuity Company. Planning services offered by Aetna Financial 
Services, Inc. and Financial Network Investment Corporation. These companies are wholly owned subsidiaries of Aetna Retirement Services, In 
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THAD HAYES IN LOS ANGELES 
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always have problems find- _ patio set designed for Mervyn “The colors are of the period, and fun 1930s to 1970s yard ac- | 
ing outdoor furniture in LeRoy (AD, Apr. 1994). He also __ like orange, which makes the cessories, such as a Ball-B-Q. . — 
New York,” says Thad considered a rare Richard Neu- _ furniture appear authentic.” barbecue with an aluminum 
Hayes, who recently discov- tra outdoor ensemble with thick Owners Kathy Guild and Andy _ cover. Selected clients are invit- 
ered a trove of period patio fur- cushions and a Walter Lamb Hackman show pieces with ed to Guild’s Hollywood house, 
niture at a new Los Angeles lounge chair of tubular bronze pedigrees (lanai furniture by where furniture is displayed 
shop called Outside. On his and cotton yacht rope cord. Museum of Modern Art archi- poolside (above). Outside, 442 
first visit, Hayes (above, at the “Everything’s restored, painted tect Edward Durrell Stone, who __N. La Brea Ave., Los Angeles, - 
shop) bought a William Haines _and looks new,” says Hayes. designed only one line, in 1951) | CA 90036; 323/934-1254. 






ART DECO 
GLASSICS 


hristian Boutonnet has 
opened a branch of L’Arc 
; en Seine (AD, Apr. 1997) in 
A Giacometti tree ; : : 
Manhattan for the convenience 
table with glass top 
right, and a RuhImann 
lady’s desk at Rainbov 
in Manhattan 


JOHN LEI 


of American clients such as 
Stephen Sills and James Hun- 
iford. Located in the Upper 


East Side building where Bou- Mare armchairs, a Pierre 
tonnet’s New York partner, Chareau basket sofa and a Paul 
Frederic Fieux, lives, Rainbow Dupré-Lafon lamp. The collec- 
Fine Art offers a sampling of tion favors Frank, Boutonnet’s 
the top furniture designers of specialty since 1979. By ap- 

the 1920s and 1930s: an Emile- pointment. Rainbow Fine Art, 


Jacques Ruhlmann lady’s desk,a 15 E. 82nd St., New York, NY 
Jean-Michel Frank table, Siie et 10028; 212/585-2587. 
continued on page 46 
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AKNIGHT 
IN SHINING 
DOUBLE-SIDED © 








Like ae great GMCs before it, the new Yukon Denali™ is wrapped in luminous , 
Dhe new 


141 ti) | 1) F N A i steel. Underneath are a heavy-gauge steel frame and a 255-horsepower Vortec” V§ 


engine. Inside are four heated, leather-trimmed seats and a Bose“ Acoustimass 





audio system. And even deeper inside is CPUS aE moe ath ey of providing vehicles for 









| professionals who depend on their trucks to do things somewhat more demanding a 


' forte impressing the neighbors. Call 1-888-GMC-DENALI or www.denali.gmc.com. Do one thing: Do it well” 





UPTOWN MEMENTOS 


ario Buatta says of the 

Asprey boutique in New 
York’s Hotel Carlyle, “It’s a 
great little outpost on the Up- 
per East Side. You don’t have to 
go to the main Asprey shop in 
midtown—or London—to get 
leather items or small silver 
objects for last-minute gifts.” 


Among the finds at Asprey 


JOHN LE! 





A hood ornament, 
above, and other 
items at Asprey 


acqueline Vance Rugs, in 


New Orleans, one of Mar- 
jorie Shushan’s favorite 

sources in the South for small 

antique kilims and Ushaks, is 


now offering wool kilims woven 


46 


are a chrome hood ornament 

in the form of a terrier; a deck 
of playing cards in a compact 
grained-leather box; a set of 
knives for spreading caviar and 
a caviar spoon, all with mother- 
of-pearl handles and in their 
own fitted case; and an Alice in 
Wonderland-inspired tea infuser 
in the shape of a teapot, with 
the Dormouse as its top and the 
Mad Hatter’s hat on the end of 
the chain. Asprey at the Carlyle, 
35 E. 76th St., New York, NY 
10021; 212/396-3445. 


Jacques Grange, right, 
with a set of Louis 
XVI-style chairs at Ga- 
lerie Altéro in Paris 






in Bulgaria. Vance has chosen 
20 classic kilim designs, includ- 
ing old Ushak patterns, that can 
be made to a customer’s size 
and color specifications, and she 
has begun importing Indian 


BENEDICTE PETIT 





verything that Nicole 

Altéro shows is charm- 

ing,” says Jacques 
Grange, who discovered her 
shop on the quai Voltaire 15 
years ago, when he was decorat- 
ing Yves Saint Laurent’s house 
in Morocco. Since then Grange 
has visited Galerie Altéro reg- 
ularly and has come away with 
such treasures as a Régence 
console from Pierre Bergé’s 





cotton dhurries in both con- 
temporary and traditional pat- 
terns as well. Shushan recently 
ordered a custom-colored 
Ushak (above) for a residence 
in Tulsa, and she also commis- 


house and Arts and Crafts 3 
chairs. Grange likes to explore yl 
the storage room in the back, 
where Altéro takes only friends 
and regular clients. Although 
her selection is eclectic, Altéro 
can be counted on to have a 
18th-century blown glass— | 
her mother’s trademark after 
she opened the shop in 1934. 
Galerie Altéro, 21 quai Voltaire, 
75007 Paris; 33-1-42-61-19-90. 


sioned a yellow-and-white- 
striped dhurrie that Vance 
had woven in India. Jacqueline 
Vance Rugs, 3944 Magazine 
St., New Orleans, LA 70115; 
504/891-3304. 

continued on page 52 
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La Barge | 


BRING HOME A PIECE OF THE WORLD™ 





AVAILABLE AT MOST BEACON HILL DESIGNER SHOWROOMS AND OTHER FINE FURNITURE STORES | 
FOR LITERATURE ON OUR SELECT LINE OF HAND-CRAFTED FURNISHINGS FROM AROUND THE WORLD, CALL 1-800-692-2112 





200 Lexington Avenut 

New York, N.Y. 10016 
Phone: (212) 683-3771 Fax: 
www.colombomobili.com 


Direct International inquiries to: 
Colombo Mobili s.r.1. 

ITALY 

Phone: (362) 340-572 Fax: (362) 340-580 


Our Furniture Collections 
are also available through these 
Baker Knapp & Tubbs Showrooms: 
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Buy 
Yourself 
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Our FlexJet program gives you all the benefits 





of owning a business jet for a fraction of the cost. Re ai 


You can’t change the number of hours in a day. So, instead of hub-hopping between the 500 
But you can take control of your schedule with North American airports served by commercial 
FlexJet™ fractional ownership. It’s not time-sharing. carriers, you can fly nonstop to any of 5,500. 

It’s better. It gives you guaranteed access any day, On your own jet. 

24 hours a day, on as little as four hours notice. You can increase efficiency. Up productivity. 
Not just to one jet, but to a fleet of Learjet” and Maybe even get a life. All for as little as $175,000 
Challenger” business aircraft. a year’ over five years. It’s easy. And it puts you 


right where you should be. In control. 


Call 1-800-590-JBis: 
pose 


BD Sk, see _ 
et Solutions ze 


Estimated annual after-tax cost of ownership of 1/8 share (500 occupied hours over five years) in a Learjet 31A. Conditions apply AEROSPACE 


ar 
Challenger, Business JetSolutions and FlexJet are trademarks of Bombardier Inc. 
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© Kreiss Collection 1998 


purtesy to the trade 





ACCESSORIES - INTERIOR DESIGN 


FURNITURE - FABRICS - BEDDING - 


For more information or to order our new 68-page collection folio, please call 1-800-KREISS 1 


7 To receive our new luxury bed-linens brochure call 1-888-LINEN 44 


Atlanta Chicago Dallas Dania Denver Houston Laguna Niguel La Jolla Las Vegas Los Angeles 


New York City Rancho Mirage San Francisco Saudi Arabia Scottsdale Seattle 





FLEMING’S 


FIND 


re there more antiques 


shops or real estate 


shops in the Hamptons? 


It’s hard to say,” remarks 


Thomas Fleming, noting the 
paucity of authentic old English 
furniture on Long Island. His 
Southampton source is Croft 


Antiques. “I can find things 


that are suitable for the Hamp- 
tons,” says Fleming (right, at the 
shop). “They’re serious pieces 
but not at serious prices, and 
they have style and are comfort- 
able to live with.” Owner Chris 


Hines also carries Aesthetic 


Movement cabinets and Second 
Empire chairs, which are popu- 
lar with designers such as Vic- 
toria Hagan. Croft Antiques, 
11 S. Main St., Southampton, 


NY 11968; 516/283-6445. 





NEW IN SAN FRANCISCO 





AVAILABLE AT THESE FINE RETAIL STORES: 


SWAROVSKI 


S¢l ect wos 


ARIZONA 
Sedona 
Oasis Custom Jewelry 
Scottsdale 
Clemons-Eicken at the Borgata 
Sun City 
Prestige Collections 


CALIFORNIA 
Arcadia 
Forum Home Collections 
Auburn 
Golden Swann Jewelers 
Beverly Hills 
David Orgell 
Brea 
At Our House 
Buena Park 
Crystal Factory 
Canoga Park 
The Grand Manner 
Chino 
Galleria of Precious Memories 
City of Industry 
Barrett's Jewelers 
Claremont 
International Glass & Bead 
Costa Mesa 
Macy's 
Yankee Clipper 
Encinitas 
Howell's Gift Gallery 
Huntington Beach 
Hermanns Crystal 
Irvine 
Cristal Palais 


Laguna Beach 


Rowland Heights 
Quality World International 
Sacramento 
William Glen 
San Bruno 
Designers Center 
San Diego 


Crystal Palace 
Get Personal 


San Francisco 


Euro Design 
Glass Pheasant 
Pavillion de Paris 


San Gabriel 
Cotton Bear 
San Jose 


San Jose Collectibles 
& Fine Gifts 


Sausalito 
Collectors Gallery 
Santa Ana 
Village Gallery 
Sunland 
Rostand Jewelers 
Sherman Oaks 
Macy's 
Temecula 
Cameo Collectibles 
Tustin 


Decker's Custom Jewelry 
& Collectibles 


Torrance 
Melamed & Co. 
Upland 


Galleria of 
Precious Memories 


Woodland Hills 


ve ‘O accesso rj A ok Ge 4 < : BG. GC ; “hi i= . Lolita's 
l e f und acce ries there such as Chinese chests, chinoi Credo Giftware 

that I’ve liked, says Suzanne _ serie cabinets and Murano glass Village ae HAWAII 
Tucker, referring to the new lamps. “People often find design Los Angeles Aiea, Oahu 


é a é Bau-Haus 
Richard Witzel & Associates Fortuna Jewelry 


ERS 


MACMASTE 


SSELL 


AL 


shop, across from her San Fran- 
cisco office. The shop is set up 
like a studio apartment, with 


custom sofas and beds, repro- 


duction tables and antiques, 


wn 
hm 


intimidating. I want to make it 
more accessible,” says Witzel, 
an interior designer. Richard 

Witzel & Associates, 32 


32 
Sacramento St., San Francisco, 


CA 94115; 415-674-8300. O 


A replica hunt desk 
and a custom sofa 

in a Brunschwig & Fils 
cotton paisley at the 
Richard Witzel shop 








Bloomingdale's 
Bobbie's Houseware 
Chalmers 
Montclair 
Galleria of 
Precious Memories 
Monterey 
Crystal Fox 
Monterey Park 
Cotton Bear 
Nevada City 


Nevada City Crystal 
& Glass 


Newport Beach 
Bloomingdale's 
Northridge 

Caprice 
Ontario 
Crystal Factory 
Orange 
Prim's Gifts & Collectibles 
Palm Springs 
Music Box & Clock Shop 
Pasadena 
Macy's 
Rancho Bernardo 
Unicorn Jewelry 
Riverside 


Canyon Crest Cottage 
Ivy's Galleria 


Kapalua, Maui 
Kapalua Gift Shoppe 


NEVADA 
Las Vegas 


Crystal Galaxy 
Crystal Galleria 
Kenneth Jay Lane 
Serendipity 
Yorkville Gift Shop 
Reno 


Irish Crystal Co. 


OREGON 
Cannon Beach 
Rare Discovery 
Depoe Bay 
Blue Heron Gifts 
Seaside 
Chameleon Gallery 


WASHINGTON 
Bellevue 
Bon Marché 
Facet Collector's Showcase 
Lynnwood 
Flickering |mages 


Seattle 


Bon Marché 
Porcelain Gallery 


For additional retailers, please call 800-426-3088. 
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CAPITAL GAINS 


THOMAS PHEASANT DISCLOSES HIS WASHINGTON, D.C., SOURCES 


Text by Susan Sheehan 
Photography by 
Billy Cunningham 


HOMAS PHEASANT'S DE- 
sign studio is in his- 
toric Georgetown, his 
house is in Georgetown, and 
when he goes shopping on 
behalf of his clients, George- 
town is the place where he 
most often buys antiques, 
paintings and photographs 
for their homes and statuary 
for their gardens. 
David Bell Antiques, on 
Wisconsin Avenue—one of 
Georgetown’s two main thor- 





“Bell has American 
and European fur- 
nishings and garden 
ornaments, many of 
them large scale. He 
favors things that look 
weathered, that have 
a patina of age.” 


oughfares—is a narrow, deep 
place filled with objects that 
reflect the taste of its owner, 
who began his business in 
1990. “My approach to an- 
tiques is to seek out the un- 
usual,” says David Bell. He 
points out an eighteenth- 
century Swedish figure of Le- 
to carved in stone (“I adore 
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statuary, and eighteenth-cen- 
tury Swedish statuary is so 
hard to find”); an eleven- 
foot-long ‘Tuscan table (“My 
eye runs to large things, and 
I chased after a dealer in 
Maine for five years until 
he let me have it”); and 
a first-century Roman sar- 
cophagus that is six and a 
half feet long. 

“Most Washington houses 


are too small for some of 


these pieces, but we sell to 
many people from Califor- 
nia,” Bell says. “I recently 
sold a lot of items to a couple 
in Montecito for their thirty- 
by-fifty-five-foot living room. 
They’d been having trouble 
filling it.” 

Bell’s customers include 
people who walk in off the 
street, New York dealers, 
about ten “great” clients of his 

continued on page 60 


“There’s much to find 
beyond the expected 
Americana in Washing- 
ton, D.C.,” says Thom- 
as Pheasant. Lerr: The 
designer holds an Arts 
and Crafts sconce at 
David Bell Antiques. 


BELOw: Two 19th- 
century Italian carved 
marble warriors stand 
before a pair of late- 
19th-century Swedish 
cabinets and a French 
wallpaper screen with 
classical figures. 
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AVAILABLE AT THESE THOMAS KINKADE GALLERIES 


Aas 
Camelot Galleries 
Farmington, CT-Boston, MA 
800 487-8988 + 800 956-5618 


Mashpee Commons Gallery 
Cape Cod, MA 
888 656-0009 


SOUTH 
Cool Springs Gallery 
A 
615 771-0987 


Royal Street Gallery 
New Orleans, LA 
elt PPR REE) 


Weir's Gallery 
Dallas, TX 
888 88WEIRS 


MIDWEST 
Bem UCT l(a 
Wheaton, IL 
630 221-8100 


Twin Cities Galleries 
Minneapolis, MN 
877 504-1010 


Thomas Kinkade Signature Galleries 
Indianapolis & Zionsville, IN 
888 328-4012 


WEST 
Aspen-Beaver Creek Galleries 
Aspen-Beaver Creek, CO 
888 588-1919 


PAU Cremer (lm 7 
aire Or. 
209 839-8423 


Big Valley Gallery 
Modesto, CA 
209 549-1700 


Glendale Galleria 
Glendale, CA 
aE MeL ene O bt) 





Impressions Gallery 
Lodi, CA 
Pl REL VAR v/ 


Lamp Post Gallery 
Newberg, OR 
S100 Tol one may 


LanternLight Gallery 
Jackson Hole, WY 
307 734-9010 


Serum MUA Ae 
Las Vegas/Primm, NV 
702 898-4080 + 702 874-1777 


Montclair Plaza Gallery 
Montclair, CA 
909 399-5748 


Nese Galleries 
Newport Beach * Costa Mesa 
Santa Ana, CA 
Ee eb Ps 


Exclusively representing the works of artist Thomas Kinkade 


Northridge Gallery 
Northridge, CA 
818 775-0758 


Old Town Gallery 
Portland, OR 
(888) 233-8466 


Scottsdale, AZ 
@) ya ayaa ees ett eL ae 
Fashion Square Mall 
602 481-7577 


Tacoma Gallery/Tacoma Mall Gallery 
Tacoma, WA 
888 881-8466 


Trolley Square-Park City Summit 
er (laters 
Salt Lake City-Park City, UT 
801 799-0500 * 435 658-1110 


The UTC Gallery 
San Diego, CA 
619 638-9900 


Village Galleries 
Laguna Beach, Brea, Irvine, CA 
800-KINKADE 
(800-546-5233) 





GEORGE SMITH 


HANDMADE-:-FURNITURE® FABRICS ® * WALLPAPER® HAND COLOURED LEATHER® KILIMS 















NEW YORK 
LEATHER & KILIM 


SALE 
Wednesday 16th 
Tabet ed Zed Tee Bi 

21st of 
- September 


Dahl Chair covered in Masseto Terracotta/Red 





NEW YORK 
73 SPRING STREET NEW YORK NY 10012 Tel: (212) 226-4747 Fax: (212) 226-4868 


Mt LOS ANGELES 
142 N. ROBERTSON BLVD._ LOS ANGELES CA 90048 Tel: (310) 360-0880 Fawn: (310)- sce Te 


HOUSTON (Fabrics only) 
BRIAN STRINGER ANTIQUES 2031 WEST ALABAMA AVENUE HOUSTON. TEXAS 77098 
®. Tel:(713) 526-7380 Fax: (713) 526-8710 
ML AML , 
MONICA JAMES & €O.140 N.E. 40th STREET MIAMI FL Peres Tel: (305) 576-6222 © Fax: (305) 576-0975. 
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continued from page 56 
own and “Tom Pheasant and 
ten of his great clients,” to 
whom Bell has sold antique 
clock faces, a pair of ham- 
mered steel Arts and Crafts 
sconces, an Art Déco games 
table and chairs from the 
1930s and an eighteenth-cen- 
tury French carved stone frieze 
Pheasant laid in a bed of ivy. 
“T like to shop at Da- 
vid’s because he has a good 
eye for large weathered ob- 
jects,” Pheasant says. “He just 
knows what makes one object 
nothing and another valuable 
or beautiful. He’s true to his 
eye. He really shops for him- 
self, and for a dealer with 
only so many square feet of 
space, it’s important to have 
a very strong signature. If 
I’m looking for that odd gar- 
den item, I'll go to David 
first, and that piece will get 
the design going.” 
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Touching a nineteenth- 
century French planter with 
horses, Pheasant says, “This 
planter was originally bronze 
doré, but as a result of being 
left in a garden for over a 
century, it’s corroded to a fos- 
silized state. It’s taken on a 
life of its own. That’s why 
I’m attracted to it. I know 
one person will see it as 
something old and worn, but 
my response is, “The patina 
is just great.’” 
RiGuT: “Every street 
in Georgetown is 
more charming than 
the next. Although the 
area has grown com- 
mercially, it still holds 


on to the spirit of its 
original architecture.” 


Lert: “Hemphill Fine 
Arts specializes in 
contemporary paint- 
ing and photography,” 
says Pheasant, who 
looks at Wade Hoefer 
lithographs with own- 
er George Hemphill. 


Also on Wisconsin Avenue 
is Gore Dean, which occupies 
a Federal-style row house. 
Pheasant not only likes to 
stop there for objects such as 
deep red, green, blue and 
purple antique glassware— 
goblets and decanters have 
found their way into a num- 
ber of his famously neu- 
tral interiors—but also to 
chat with its owner, Deborah 
Gore Dean-Pawlik. 

“I got into the business by 


BELow: A recent gal- 
lery show featured im- 
ages by Washington 
photographer Colby 
Caldwell. “Hemphill 
enjoys pushing the 
envelope with what 

he exhibits.” 


buying a desk at an auction 
house for a thousand dollars,” 
she explains. “It didn’t work 
in my house. Id had it car- 
ried up to the third floor, 
where an air-conditioning 
repairman stood on it and 
broke one of its legs. A second 
leg was broken by movers 
trying to get it off the third 
floor. I sold it to another auc- 
tion house, where it fetched 
seventy-nine hundred dol- 

continued on page 66 
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continued from page 60 
lars. I said to myself, “This 
is a good business.’” She 
opened her first store in 
1988, outgrew it and moved 
to her present address eight 
years ago. 

Fanciful is the adjective 
Dean-Pawlik chooses to de- 
scribe many of the objects in 


Ricut: “Gore Dean 
displays mostly Euro- 
pean pieces,” says 
Pheasant. A Swedish 
clock faces 18th-cen- 
tury Italian chairs. 


BeLow: “The shop of- 
fers wonderful col- 
ored glass. My clients 
use it to bring new life 
and interest to tradi- 
tional table settings.” 


oe 
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CAPTTAL GAINS 


her store. “See those clear 
colored glass flowers I have 
on that table? They’re actu- 
ally a ceiling fixture, but they 
would look gruesome on a 
ceiling. They look much bet- 
ter turned upside down as a 
basket of flowers.” 

She moves quickly past 
several eighteenth- and nine- 
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teenth-century French bird- 
cages and an English chalk- 
ware cat and dog, and stops at 
a 1930s French games table 
with a leather top. “It has 
wonderful lines,” she com- 
ments. She turns to a piece of 
nineteenth-century French 
picque assiette shaped like 
a vase and covered with bits 


Yan, 
A 
Ave. 








rs 


of porcelain in many pat- 
terns and colors. “Americans 
call it memory ware. Por- 
celain was so expensive in 
the nineteenth century that 
when you shattered a plate or 
a cup, you lost part of your 
inheritance, so craftsmen fash- 
ioned objects out of the bro- 
ken pieces.” 

She looks up at a mirrored 
carousel canopy hanging up- 
side down from the ceiling. 
“I found it in an antiques 
shop in Palm Beach,” she 
says. It is a piece Pheasant ad- 
mires and one for which he is 
determined to find a home. 
“I can see it hanging from a 
dining room ceiling on three 
thick silk cords,” he says. 
“IT can imagine candlelight 
from the table illuminating 
its surface.” 

Dean-Pawlik occasionally 
buys antiques from other 


Washington dealers. “A per- 


continued on page 68 
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HINGTON SOURCES 


1 Davip BELL ANTIQUES 
1655 Wisconsin Ave. N.W. 
202/965-2355 
Eclectic antiques 


2 HEMPHILL FINE ARTS 
1027 33rd St. N.W. 
202/342-5610 
Contemporary paintings 
and photography 


3 GorE DEAN 
1525-29 Wisconsin Ave. N.W. 
202/625-1776 
English and Continental 
antiques 


4 Gop Lear STUDIOS 
Carriage House Rear 
1523 22nd St. N.W. 
202/638-4660 
Framing, restoration 


and gilding 


5 OsuNA GALLERY 
1914 16th St. N.W. 
202/296-1963 
Old-master, European, 
Latin American and con- 
temporary paintings 
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Ready Solis 
Production Manager 

We're happy to share the 
beauty of Oregon, But, 
like Randy, we'd rather 
share the natural beauty of 
Pozzi® wood windows and 
patio doors. With over 
4,000 standard sizes. Not 
to mention the 40% of 
our work that’s custom. 
Creating a breathtaking 
view, anywhere, Randy, 
our ambassador to the 
world, brings it all to 


your doorstep. 





WOOD WINDOWS" 
Part of the JEED-WEN® family 


HANDCRAFTED IN BEND, OREGON.” 


Free catalog: 
1-800-257-9003 ext. AD4. 
www.pozzi.com. 





continued from page 66 
son may have had a piece for 
five years and may think he’ll 
faint if he looks at it one 
more time,” she says, “so he 
sells it. It’s new to me, and 
that starts the excitement 
all over again. Antiques have 
their own energy. Sometimes 
you can put more energy 
into a piece than anyone else. 
You'll clean it and polish it in 
a certain way and put it in a 
prominent place, and one 
day someone will come in, 
respond to it and take it 
home, and then you have the 
joy of starting over.” 
Hemphill Fine Arts, on 
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Asove: A 15th-centu- 
ry Venetian polyptych 
sets off antique frames 
at Gold Leaf Studios. 
“I’m always inspired 
when I come here. If 
they don’t have what I 
need, they create it.” 


RiGHT: Koy Eam ap- 
plies gold leaf to a 
frame. “The studio 
does the most pains- 
taking restoration,” 
Pheasant points out. 
Far RiGut: A detail of 
the intricate work. 
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Thirty-third Street North- 
west, is next door to Thom- 
as Pheasant, Inc. George 
Hemphill, who launched his 
gallery in 1993, represents a 
small group of contempo- 
rary painters (among them 
California artist Wade Hoefer) 
and photographers (includ- 
ing Colby Caldwell, a Wash- 
ingtonian). Pheasant admires 
their work, so he often guides 
clients to his neighbor. 

A while ago Pheasant sent 
a couple who live in Virginia 
to a Wade Hoefer show at 
Hemphill. They told Pheas- 
ant they liked the artist’s 
landscape paintings, so he re- 





ABOVE: Pheasant 
and Ramon Osuna 
discuss a circa 1540 
painting of Mary 
Magdalene by Bac- 
chiaca at Osuna 
Gallery. “He carries 
fine old masters.” 


RiGut: “There are 
three floors of trea- 
sures at Osuna.” A 
portrait of Queen 
Christina of Sweden, 
circa 1670, hangs near 
Adam and Eve in Hell, 
a 19th-century oil. 


turned with them to look at 
specific works. They chose 
one that hadn’t been in the 
show—one they thought fit 
the mood of their house. “It’s 
like striking gold when you 








bring someone in and they 
find something they love,” 
says Pheasant. 

Sometimes he tells Hemp- 
hill about a design project in 
a distant place—in one case a 
“vast log cabin in Wyoming.” 
Pheasant asked him to obtain 
some Edward S. Curtis prints 
for it. Curtis photographed 
Native Americans in the West 
between the 1880s and 1920s, 
and when Hemphill showed 
him a selection of images of 
Navajo returning from a hunt 
and portraits of tribal chiefs, 
Pheasant was taken with the 
latter. “Landscape photo- 
graphs wouldn’t have been 
able to compete with the views 
from the cabin’s windows,” 
recalls Pheasant. “The house, 

continued on page 72 
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continued from page 68 

with its huge timbers, is powerful, but I 
felt the portraits could stand up to it, 
even though the images were only nine 
inches by fourteen inches.” The clients 
bought fourteen photogravures. 

Just beyond Georgetown, near Du- 
pont Circle on Sixteenth Street North- 
west, is the Osuna Gallery, which fills a 
large 1890s town house. From there 
Ramon Osuna, its Cuban-born owner, 
sells old masters, nineteenth-centu- 
ry European paintings, colonial Latin 
American art and contemporary works. 
The paintings are displayed in the am- 
ple entrance hall, living room, dining 
room and bedrooms and line all three 
levels of its grand staircase. Pheasant 
started buying from Osuna when he 
had a gallery offering only contempo- 
rary paintings. “At first I recommended 
modern paintings to my clients who 
lived in contemporary houses,” says 
Pheasant. “Over time I started putting 
old masters in what would be untra- 
ditional settings for the paintings. It 
works.” For a couple who had a con- 
temporary house with a huge living 
room and dining room separated 
only by columns, the designer hung 
one Italian landscape at the far end 


other painter, “The frame is the reward 
of the artist,” and was so concerned with 
the proper presentation of his paintings 
that he designed his own frames. Adair 
also has frames designed by James 
McNeill Whistler and frames designed 
by Stanford White for such artist 
friends as Abbott H. Thayer and Augus- 
tus Saint-Gaudens. 

Adair, who frames for museums all 
over the United States and for Blair 
House, is a past president of the Society 
of Gilders. In his workshop the ancient 
practice of gilding thrives and is carried 
out daily by a group of Cambodian 
refugees he hired through a Buddhist 
relief agency. 

“T’ve bought many gilt frames from 
Bill—both antique originals and con- 
temporary designs—but I recently did a 
house that has a relaxed look to it,” 
Pheasant says. “Bill does a Stanford 
White frame with a texture I like, but it 
is customarily fabricated with a gold- 
leaf finish. I didn’t think it would work 
in that house, so I asked him if he could 
make it with an antique bronze finish, 
and he did. It was perfect. 

“Bill would succeed in any city, so ?m 
extremely fortunate he’s here,” contin- 


“He just knows what makes one 
object nothing and another valuable or 
beautiful. He’s true to his eye.” 


of the living room and another at the 
far end of the dining room. “The paint- 
ings created a wonderful feeling for 
the space, and I enjoyed the clients’ 
reaction to them.” 

Pheasant next visits Gold Leaf Stu- 
dios on Twenty-second Street North- 
west, which is also near Dupont Circle. 
He goes there to have most of the pho- 
tographs, paintings and mirrors he buys 
for his clients framed—and to have 
frames of his own design fabricated. 

William B. Adair, Gold Leaf’s eru- 
dite owner, is not merely an expert 
framer and gilder; he is a frame histori- 
an and collector too, Walk through his 
space, and you will see a frame designed 
by Edgar Degas, who once wrote to an- 
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ues Pheasant. “I really have him push 
the limit because he’s so capable. The 
problem with some ideas is you just 
can’t make them happen. When I work 
with Bill and his team, we can make 
anything happen. Whatever I think of 
he can do, so there’s no excuse for not 
being creative. 

“When I first went into business 
for myself in 1980, I couldn’t do nearly 
as much of my shopping in Washing- 
ton as I can now,” says Thomas Pheas- 
ant. “I still go to New York and London 
to buy most major antiques, but I like to 
buy as much as I can here. After all, the 
more business I and other designers 
give local dealers, the more they’ll be 
able to bring in.” 0 
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Available at these fine stores nationwide: 


AL — Huntsville Ceramic Harmony (205) 883-1204 
Birmingham Design Tile & Stone (205) 733-8453 
Montgomery Design Tile & Stone (334) 264-8697 

AZ Scottsdale Craftsman Court Ceramics (602) 970-6611 

CA Los Angeles Country Floors, Inc. (310) 657-0510 
San Francisco Country Floors, Inc. (415) 241-0500 
Santa Barbara NS Ceramic (805) 962-1422 
San Diego From the Ground Up (619) 551-9902 
Corona del Mar Concept Studio (714) 759-0606 





Pasadena Bolivar, Inc. (626) 449-8453 
CO Denver Materials Marketing (303) 777-6007 
CT — Greenwich Country Floors, Inc, (203) 862-9900 
FL Dania Country Floors, Inc. (954) 925-4004 
Miami Country Floors, Inc. (305) 576-0421 
Destin Design Tile & Stone (904) 650-3406 
Winter Park Tile Market (407) 628-4322 a 
Naples Tile Market (941) 261-9008 | 
GA Adanta Renaissance Tile & Bath (404) 231-9203 | 
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IA _ Des Moines RBC Tile & Stone (515) 224-1200 
| 
IL Chicago Hispanic Designe (773) 725-3100 
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KS Overland Park International Materials (913) 383-3383 


MA Boston Tile Showcase (617) 426-6515 
Southborough Tile Showcase (508) 229-4480 
Watertown Tile Showcase (617) 926-1100 
Nantucket The Tile Room (508) 325-4732 


ME Bangor Keniston's Tile (207) 945-0742 
Portland Keniston’s Tile & Design (207) 775-2238 


MI Farmington Hills Virginia Tile (248) 476-7850 
Grand Rapids Virginia Tile (616) 942-6200 
Sterling Heights Virginia Tile (810) 254-4960 
Troy Virginia Tile (248) 649-4422 


MN Minneapolis Rubble Tile Distributors (612) 938-2599 
Woodbury Rubble Tile Distributors (612) 735-3883 ? 
Burnsville Rubble Tile Distributors (612) 882-8909 


MO St. Louis Ceramic Tile Services (314) 647-5132 


NC Charlotte Renaissance Tile & Bath (704) 372-1575 


NE Omaha RBC Tile & Stone (402) 331-0665 

NJ Fairfield Mediterranean Tile & Marble (973) 808-1267 
NM Santa Fe Counterpoint Tile (505) 982-1247 

NY New York Country Floors, Inc. (212) 627-8300 


Rochester The Tile Room (716) 473-1020 


Rocky Point Shoreline Ceramic Tile & Marble 
(516) 744-5653 
OH — Cleveland The Thomas Brick Co. (216) 831-9116 


Columbus Surface Style (614) 228-6990 


OK Tulsa TileStone Distributors (918) 492-5434 
OR Portland Pratt & Larson Tile (503) 231-9464 
PA Philadelphia Country Floors, Inc. (215) 545-1040 


Pittsburgh Tile & Designs (412) 362-8453 


TN Memphis Monarch Tile (901) 363-5880 

TX Dallas French-Brown Floors (214) 363-4341 
Houston Architectural Design Resource (713) 877-8366 
Austin Villeroy & Boch (512) 832-6694 


UT — Salt Lake City Contempo Tile (801) 262-1717 


VA Virginia Beach —_La Galleria (757) 428-5909 
Alexandria Ademas (703) 549-7806 


WA Bellevue Pratt & Larson Tile (425) 882-0707 
CANADA 
Toronto Country Floors (416) 922-9214 
Montreal Country Floors (514) 733-7596 


Vancouver Country Floors (604) 739-5966 


Roman Mosaics shown on facing page, 

Order Catalogue No 26 Imported Tiles, Terra Cotta & Stone, 
136 pages, $15; Catalog No 27 Special Order Tiles, 

96 pages, $10, or ask for Free Brochures. 


15 East 16th Street, New York, NY 10003 

(212) 627-8300 FAX (212) 627-7742 

8735 Melrose Ave., Los Angeles, CA 90069 

(310) 657-0510 FAX (310) 657-2172 

Visit our website to request free brochure: 
hetp://www.countryfloors.com to the trade. 
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Every stone tells a story, 
a tale of a place 


Jar away. 
A place that creates 
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F LORS 


NEW YORK 212-627-8300 LOS ANGELES 310-657-0510 
Country Floors is available at the finest tile retailers nationwide. See adjacent column for location nearest you. 
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Pra GON of 
Great Lirittishness 


Arthur Brett: For 125 years and five generations, 


the most respected furniture maker in Great Britain. 


USA OFFICE 

& SHOWROOM: 
High Point, NC 
Tel. 336-886-7102 


www.arthur-brett.com/absweb/ 


Free colour brochure upon request. 


TO THE TRADE: 

London: Arthur Brett & Sons Ltd. 
Greece: Veta S. Tsoukala 

Japan: Arthur Brett Japan Ltd. 
Turkey: Halulu Ltd. 

Atlanta: Paul B. Raulet 

DC: The Rist Corporation 


Dallas: David Sutherland 
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HEAD OFFICE 
& WORKSHOPS: 
Norwich England 

Tel. 01603-486633 


Houston: David Sutherland 
New York: Wood & Hogan 
Portland: Bingham & Geary 
San Francisco: Shears & Windows 
Seattle: Michael Folks Showroom 


The “Arthur Brett/BKT Exclusives Collection” 
is available only through BAKER, KNAPP 
& TUBBS SHOWROOMS nationwide. 
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INTRODUCING NEW LINES 
DESIGNERS REACH A BROADER AUDIENCE BY PRODUCING THEIR OWN PIECES 





PETER FREED 


MIMI LONDON 


imi London only 

had to step out- 

side her Montana 
house (see Architectural Di- 
gest, June 1987) to find the 
raw material for a new line of 
log furniture. “I was on my 
property when a juniper tree 
fell, and I thought, Better 
make it while you can,” she 
says. “With juniper I can still 
make large pieces, but the 
diameter of the logs is small- 
er, SO they look lighter. Plus 
the wood has this wonderful 
shaggy texture.” London has 
developed a prototype for a 
chair (right), and the line will 
eventually include beds, ta- 
bles, mirror frames and desk 
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accessories. She is consid- 
ering sheepskin upholstery, 
“but it’s surprising to see the 
chair in something fancy like 
a brocade,” she says. “It can 
have that classic, turn-of- 
the-century lodge look.” Lon- 
don is currently testing dif- 
ferent ways to finish the 
juniper. “I’ve worked with 
the same craftsmen for twen- 
ty-five years, but with a new 
wood there are a lot of vari- 
ables, and it takes a year to 
test the finishes,” she says. 
“This also gives me an excuse 
to go horseback riding at the 


ranch and see what’s going 


on out there and what I can 
do with it.” 


JIM MCHUGH 


VICENTE 
WOLF 


hen Carson’s asked 

Vicente Wolf to 

create a millenni- 
al collection, Wolf loved the 
idea. “They didn’t want re- 
productions,” he says of his 
new 20th Century Collec- 
tion, which debuted at High 
Point. “I like design to take 
cues from the entire century, 
but with today’s point of . 
view.” The Angela high-back 
chair in off-white linen (fore- 
ground) was inspired by a 
Paris flea market find. “I took 
a Polaroid of it, put that away 
and designed it from mem- 
ory,” says Wolf. “You think 
you know where it comes 
from, but you can’t tell exact- 
ly.” The Maureen table (cen- 
ter) from Casa Bique has 
bronze legs and a mahogany 
top. Tyndale’s Pam lamp (far 
left) has a copper shade. “And 
it only costs two hundred and 
fifty dollars.” 





continued on page 80 
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‘The C hevy ‘Tahoe 1S certainly right at home at the country club. But it’s equally comfort 


It’s big, powerful and willing to go just about anywhere you want to take it. Notl 





| Chevy ‘Tahoe. lt eel Lote or Ted ore 
and birdies. Not to mention wildebeests, 
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ing across the plains, exploring the backwoods or just being parked next toa placid fishing hole. 


inst foursomes, but sometimes It’s just more fun to strike out on your own. Chevy ‘Tahoe. 
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INTRODUCING NEW LINES 
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CAMPION 
PLATS 


‘d love it if someone 
called and said, ‘I want 
that stool right away,’ and 
the piece was already in pro- 
duction,” says architect Cam- 
pion Platt, who has turned 
his focus from creating one- 
of-a-kind environments with 
custom furnishings for his 
clients to producing a com- 
plete line of furniture. 
Modern lines define Platt’s 
wedge-shaped chaise and ot- 
toman, covered in Rogers & 
Goffigon camel hair and 
leather. The lamp with an at- 
tached table allows light to 
shine up as well as down. 
“Almost everything I design 
has two functions,” the archi- 
tect says. The bench can be 
used in a hall or at the foot of 
a bed. A stool in leather-cov= 
ered aluminum was fabricat- 
ed by Christopher Tekverk 
(see Architectural Digest, Jan- 
uary 1998). 





WILLIAM DIAMOND 
oe AN L HON ¥ BARAT IA 


lot of regular fabrics 





were too muted for 

us,” says William Di- 
amond of Diamond Baratta 
Design. “We needed bolder, 
more exciting color.” With 
that mission in mind, Dia- 
mond (right) and Anthony 
Baratta have come out with 
their first line of fabrics, 
which includes squirrel and 
fish prints screen-blocked on 
cotton. Lighthouses, a large- 
scale pattern on a yellow 
ground (on sofa), was in- 
spired by Baratta’s collection 
of model lighthouses (see A7- 
chitectural Digest, July 1994), 
More outdoor themes are 
found in Maine Scenic (top) 
and Windmills. 
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continued on page 83 
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- Sally Sirkin Lewis 


FURNISHINGS & TEXTILES 
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INTRODUCING NEW LINES 


continued from page 80 


SALLY ME TCALFE 


or the latest wallcovering collec- 

tion (below right) at London’s 
George Spencer Decorations, 
__ owner and head designer Sally Metcalfe 
| wanted to try hand-blocking, a labori- 
| ous eighteenth-century technique that 
has virtually disappeared. “It’s a very 
| expensive process,” she explains, “but 
we wanted to do something that simply 
isn’t done anymore.” 

Anna Maria (in front of chair), for in- 
| stance, is made with sixteen blocks that 
need to be applied 192 times for a single 
roll. The papers can be colored to a 
client’s specifications. Metcalfe has also 
revived the art of traditional flocked 
wallpaper, which became popular in the 
seventeenth century to simulate the ef- 
fect of damask or velvet. Venetian Dam- 
ask (background) was adapted from sev- 


nl 
s | 











JONATHAN PILKINGTON 


JONATHAN PILKINGTON 


eral eighteenth-century Spitalfields de- 
signs, and, like all of George Spencer’s 
papers, the flock is made of wool for a 
rich matte effect. 0 


See AD Directory for resources. 











A Penny Saved 


ls Not Much 


Of An Investment. 


Although you may occasionally 
be tempted by their somewhat 
smaller price tag, there is simply 
no substitute for an original 
Elizabeth Eakins wool rug, custom 


designed and handmade just for you. 


ELIZABETH EAKINS. INC 

















YOURS ALONE. 


To request our new catalogue call: 
212-628-1950 


21 East 65th Street, New York, NY 10021 
Available through your architect or interior designer. 


A CELLINI VIRGINIAN KITCHEN IN SANDSTONE 


FOR AN EXCEPTIONAL LOOK IN CABINETRY THAT YOU WON’T FIND ANYWHERE ELSE, 
VISIT YOUR NEAREST CANAC SHOWROOM OR CALL 1 800 CANAC 4U 


A KOHLERCOMPANY 


TO ORDER A ‘KITCHEN PLANNER’, PLEASE SEND YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS WITH A $5 CHECK 
(PAYABLE TO CANAC KITCHENS) TO: KITCHEN PLANNER, 360 JOHN STREET, THORNHILL, ONTARIO CANADA L3T 3M9 
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FOCUS-ON COEGE 





FRESH IDEAS ABOUT HANDLING THE KEY ELEMENT IN ANY ROOM 


BARBARA 
BARRY 


like to paint walls in a 

color that can’t be de- 

scribed in one word,” says 
Barbara Barry. Her new pri- 
vate showroom, in what was 
previously her own Los An- 
geles apartment, is a case in 
point. “The wall color is 
lime-gray-green.” She used 
the plain weave she designed 
for Baker for both the oval- 
back chair and the draperies 
(below left), and she often 
has the larger pieces of furni- 
ture and the draperies echo 
the color of the walls. “Keep- 
ing the colors similar makes a 
room feel serene,” she says. 
Barry also often paints ceil- 
ings and moldings the same 
color as the walls, “so you 
don’t feel like you have a 
white lid on you.” 

The high-back chair is 
covered in a citrus worsted 
wool called Slipmatch Veneer 
(below right) from her col- 
lection for HBE. She is espe- 
cially fond of green. “Since it 
includes yellow, green looks 
saturated at the end of the 
day or barely there in the 
morning,” she says. “It goes 
well with wood, and it exists 
in nature in so many forms. | 
could never get tired of it.” 
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continued on page 88 


| Famous ® Barr 
Filene’s 
Foley’s 
Flecht's 
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Kaufmann’s 





L.S. Ayres 


Something old, something new — a boldly contemporary Biedermeier-inspired variation on 





traditional Anniversary styling lends a note of panache to minimalist decors, a freshness to 


more traditional settings (style B1S44). 


| Meier & Frank 


, or more than a hundred years the name Bulova has stood for time- 
| Robinsons * May 
| pieces with a unique American blend of old-world craftsmanship and 


modern technology. Our Clock Collection maintains that tradition. 


Strawbridge’s We're pleased to be able to say that the world still runs on Bulova time. 
% 


~ 


BULOVA 


For more information call S00:A:BULOFA. 


Be 
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FOCUS ON COLOR 
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GREG 
JORDAN 


he clients didn’t want 
pattern but wanted 
an exciting room, so 
we went for mouthwatering 
blocks of color,” Greg Jordan 
says of a Park Avenue living 
room. Red and cream be- 
came the predominant col- 


° 
z 
S 
=| 
i 


ors, modulated by texture. 
The walls were done in a 
chalky casein paint. He chose 
a cream linen carpet called 
Palm Court (above left) from 
Stark and a tomato shade for 
the draperies, from Christo- 
pher Norman. Palmieri, the 


cherry velvet on the sofa 
(above center), and Corin- 
thian Antique Gold, on the 
armchair (above right), are 
both from Scalamandré. “We 
studied dozens of tones—we 
didn’t want anything too 
pink or too orange.” 

continued on page 92 
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Make the most of the journey in the 32-valve, 290hp Jaguar XK8. JAGUAR XK8 
It's a connection to pure inspiration you won't find at every turn. Pa a ede 
Oca. IAGUAS visit WWW. jaguarcars.com/us ember, always wear your safety beit and secure. children in the back seat. ©1998 Jaguar Cars 





HYDE PARK 
Fine Art of Mouldings, Ine 





Producers of an extensive line of the Your Single Source For 
finest quality plaster mouldings Architectural Plaster Mouldings 
available today. and Ornaments 


STANDARD & CUSTOM PRODUCTS AVAILABLE 


29-16 40th Avenue + Long Island City : NY : 11101 
Phone * 718.706.0504 + Fax - 718.706.0507 » www.hyde-park.com 





IFAS ¢ SOFABEDS ¢ CHAIRS ¢ OTTOMANS ¢ CUSTOM BEDDING ¢ DAYBEDS °« HI-RISERS 


AVERY BOARDMAN LTD / HEAD-BED ¢ D&D BUILDING, 979 THIRD AVE., N.Y. N.Y. LOO22 
TEL: 212.688.6611 ¢ 212.688.7123 OR 1.800.501.4850 FAx: 212.838.9046 


Room Designs: Philip Bacchi & Luigi Gentile 
ire cle ltl Anata alle 


Style #B-157 Queen Size Sofabed. The only sofabed in 
the world to contain the “Steel. Weave™” mechanism. 
Avatlable with a fully reversible innerspring mattress. 
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eacon Hill 


ATLANTA, GA Boston, MA BEACHWOOD, OH DALLAS, TX DANIA, FL Hovuston, TX 
404-266-0015 617-482-6600 216-464-8811 214-741-5454 954-920-2244 713-439-0200 
Los ANGELES, CA | PHILADELPHIA, PA SAN FRANCISCO, CA SEATTLE, WA Troy, MI WASHINGTON, DCO 
310-659-6454 215-567-1155 415-864-4822 206-763-0100 248-643-0707 202-863-0404 


5 


IN CHICAGO THROUGH CALLARD & OSGOOD LTD. ¢ (312) 670-3640 
IN St’. LOUIS THROUGH CALLARD & OSGOOD LTD. / FRAN TURNER ° (618) 466-7759 
IN MINNEAPOLIS THROUGH CALLARD & OSGOOD LTD. / RITA HABERLACH °* (612) 374-4011 3 


CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST - $35 CREDITED / THROUGH YOUR INTERIOR DESIGNER OR ARCHITECT | 
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GEOFFREY 
BRADFIELD 

















JOHN LEI 
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See ae eos, 


eoffrey Bradfield lit 
up a dark dining room 
with variations on 
yellow. “The trick is having 
different shades to make the 
space warmer and more lu- 
minous,” he says. He wanted 


JOHN LEI 







the walls to be a strong yel- 
low, the panels a medium 
shade and the moldings an 
even lighter one. The walls 
were painted by Dalma Dec- 
orative Painting. The chairs 
are covered in Desert Effilé 


Geasomanaineane nal aeny 


from Old World Weavers 
(top right); the draperies (top 
left) are Collino from Old 
World Weavers; the sisal is 
from Stark (top center). Even 
the 1930s chandelier was cho- 
sen for its golden glow. 
continued on page 94 
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THOMAS 
BRITT 
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DESIGNERS ON DESIGN 


FOCUS ON COLOR 


he grisaille paintings 

that had once hung 

in his parents’ house 
became the point of depar- 
ture for a guest bedroom in 
‘Thomas Britt’s own house in 
the Hamptons. The grisaille 
technique, which employs 
tones of gray and was some- 
times used in the seventeenth 
century as an undercoat in oil 
paintings, became fashion- 


~ 


PY 


able for interiors across Eu- 
rope during the late eigh- 
teenth century. 

The trompe l’oeil panels 
(bottom) were painted by ar- 
chitect Voytek Rutkowski, 
“in the same way they would 
have been painted in Swe- 
den, where it was very com- 
mon,” says Britt. But he has 
updated the concept by in- 
cluding objects from his fre- 
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quent travels to India, such as 
a one-of-a-kind batik with a 
Greek-key pattern (center) 
and a mirror with black-and- 
white inlay (top). 

Britt had the sofa covered 
simply in an inexpensive 
white cotton finished with 
black piping and tape. “The 
room ends up being very 
much of this moment,” he 
comments. 

continued on page 96 














As I See It, #29 ina series 
Greg Gorman, Photography 
Solarized Colorization 

“Turn It On” 
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Tle BOLD LOOK 


O KOHLER 


Sure, there’s new and different and then there’s our revolutionary BodySpa." Using just 37 gallons 
of water (think small bath), this ingenious bit of engineering can actually generate 80 gallons 
per minute of pure massage. What’s more, you control the power... from invigorating jets to drenching 
waterfall. So much for tension. See the Yellow Pages for a KOHLER® Registered Showroom, or call 
1-800-4-KOHLER, ext. BA9 to order product literature. www.kohlerco.com 


Utility and Design Patents Pending. ©1997 by Kohler Co. All rights reserved 
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RICHARD 
KETTH 
LANGHAM 


ichard Keith Lang- 

ham redid a _ nine- 

teenth-century Shin- 
gle Style house just outside 
Manhattan that had _ be- 
longed to George Armstrong 
Custer’s daughter, where he 
was confronted with shiny 
red walls in the dining room. 
“But there was great daylight 
and green from the trees, so 
we wanted the color to be 
fresh and clear,” he says. The 
hand-blocked wallcovering, 
Empire Polychrome (below 
center) from Christopher 
Hyland, was colored in a cel- 
ery green and a robin’s-egg 
blue, shades inspired by the 
nineteenth-century Axmin- 
ster carpet, from Y&B Bo- 
lour. “The pattern is very 
open, so the room doesn’t 
feel enclosed,” he says. ‘The 
dining chairs are upholstered 
in custom-dyed lipstick-cor- 
al pigskin from Hermes 
Leather (below left), while 
the side chairs are covered 
in Narrow Stripe, a two-tone 
coral cotton from Clarence 
House (below right). The 
yellow-green drapery taffe- 
ta is Swan Lake from Stro- 
heim & Romann. “The mix 
of hot and cool color is 
where the freshness comes 
from,” says Langham. 
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BILLY CUNNINGHAM 
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Essex Woven Plaid upholstered wall, Da Gama Table 
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PHYLLIS @ MORRIS 


Designer & Manufacturer of Exquisite Furniture 


FOR THE COMPLETE PM PORTFOLIO, SEND $25. TO: PHYLLIS MORRIS SHOWROOM, DEPT. A 
8772 BEVERLY BLVD. WEST HOLLYWOOD, CA 90048 PH 323-655-6238 FAX 323-655-6485 www.phyllismorris.com 
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MANSOUR 


The Finest Collection of Persian, Oriental & European Rugs in the World 


Los ANGELES 8600 Melrose Avenue California 90069 USA Telephone 310-652-9999 
LONDON 56 South Audley Street W1LY 5FA United Kingdom Telephone 0171-499-5602 
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MARIO 
BUATIA 


ome people are afraid of 
color, but strong colors 
are actually very tradi- 
tional,” says Mario Buatta. “A 
can of paint is my strongest 
weapon.” Luckily, the owner 
of a 1929 neo-Georgian house 
in New York already had a 


penchant for dramatic hues. 
The center hall is painted in 
orange with a stipple finish 
(bottom right). The entrance 
hall’s pink walls, coated in a 
crisscross glaze that resem- 
bles linen (bottom left), “was 
adjusted fourteen thousand 


DURSTON SAYLOR 


times and has incredible | 
depth,” he says. An avocado” 
stain (bottom center) was ap- 
plied to the wood paneling | 
in the dining room. “There’s | 
an excitement about seeing | 
these colors,” Buatta adds. “It 
gets your blood going.” 








continued on page 102 
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home even more special. Maybe that’s why Pella window owners believe their windows to be aia eae Of course, y ~ 
you want everything from the bathroom tile on up to be perfect. And by putting Pella windows in your home, it’s a 


a 


signal to anyone passing by that there’s a lot more inside. Call 1-800-54-PELLA to find out more. 


| VIEWED TO BE THE BEST.” 








www.pella.com 
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ROBERT 
DEN NING 


na New York apartment 

originally designed by 

Renzo Mongiardino, Rob- 
ert Denning created a rich 
guest bedroom with some of 
his favorite hues. “I used lots 
of ochers and greens, and if 
you add some red to that, it 
always works,” he says. The 
sofa is covered in Joséphine, a 
damask ‘Tassinari & 
Chatel (bottom). “The big 


from 


pattern contrasts with the 
rest of the room, so it doesn’t 
feel too stuffy.” A Napoleon 
III bed and night table that 
had been dark brown were 
painted pale green and 
looked instantly Swedish. “I 
love all those Nordic colors,” 
admits Denning, who enlist- 
ed the expertise of Sheelin 
Wilson, a restorer who spe- 
cializes in water gilding. The 
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FELICIANO 


wallcovering, Beaufort House 
from Rose Cumming (top), 
reappears on the box spring. 
The door is the only one in 
the apartment that wasn’t 
wood, so it was given a faux 
finish (center). “We did that 
rather than using veneer— 
it’s more fun.” O 


See AD Directory for 


resources. 
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Crassitc DESIGN 


: ‘ 
FABRICS, TRIMMINGS, WALLPAPERS, CARPETS & FURNISHINGS. FOR AN INTERIOR DESIGNER IN YOUR AREA CALL 1-800-332-3384. 








PETER 
MARINO 


don’t buy the usual ones 

with three chrysanthe- 

mums in a basket,” Peter 
Marino says of the antique 
Japanese screens he collects 
for himself and his clients. 
“It’s the abstract ones that 
make meé go crazy.” The 
nineteenth-century green- 
and-gold screen (right), from 
the Meiji period, has colors 
typical of a Shinto shrine. He 
also seeks out so-called Zen 
screens. “The artist would sit 
for eight hours and then, in a 
great burst, paint a horse,” he 
says. Some screens were used 
as doors in palaces, but most- 
ly they stood folded. Mo- 
moyama screens from the 
1600s are the rarest. “That’s 
like finding a da Vinci,” says 
Marino, whose favorite sources 
are John Eskenazi in London 
and Ariane Dandois in Paris. 


M GROUP 


ermes Mallea (left) 

and Carey Maloney 

of M (Group) had 
seen scholars’ rocks in an- 
tiques stores for years but 
only began to search them 
out when they did a project 
for a collector of Chinese art 
a year ago. The rocks, which 
first became popular in the 
Song Dynasty (960-1279), 
“were called scholars’ rocks 
because they traditionally 
served as objects of contem- 
plation or inspiration,” says 
Maloney, who found some 
examples at Kaikodo in New 
York. “We’re attracted to 
them because they’re ab- 
stract yet natural.” The large 
black piece is made of stone 
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from Lingbi, which is con- 
sidered the most desirable 
type and is so dense it pro- 
duces a ringing sound when 
tapped. Earlier pieces are 
shaped like mountains, but 
the later Ming and Qing 
stones have more dramatic 
configurations. Many rocks 
have carved rosewood bases, 
which are integral to the 
pieces. What remains a mys- 
tery is how they were made. 
“Once they were considered 
natural, but the conventional 
wisdom now is that most 
were sculpted, rubbed and 
even dyed,” says Mallea. “But 
the magic is that no one can 
tell exactly how each rock 
was worked.” 

continued on page 108 
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Reaching your financial goals 
requires a plan. The Principal Financial 
Group® can help. For over 119 years, 
we ve offered millions of individuals 
and businesses a full spectrum of 
quality retirement, insurance, and 
investment solutions. 
But what customers savor most is 
our overall performance. Our expert 
advice simplifies complex financial 
matters. We offer financial 
protection that adapts to your 
changing needs. And our 
disciplined investment approach 
helps keep your financial plans 
on track. That’s total performance 
you can count on. 

To learn how we can help you get 
ahead by getting the most out of your 
money, call us at 1-800-986-3343 or 
contact us at www.principal.com on 
the Internet. 











bite, Health, Dental and Disability Insurance * Annuities * Mutual Funds * 401(k) and Pension ° Securities * PPO * Home Mc 


©1998 Principal Life Insurance Company, Des Moines, IA 50392. Products and services offered through Principal Life Insurance Company 
(the Principal), its subsidiaries and affiliates. Mutual funds and securities distributed through Princor Financial Services Corporation (member SIPC). 
Securities and health care products not available in all states. 





Available at tine designers showrooms and furniture stores throughout the United iP 
Our permanent showroom is opened to the trade ern ALO Hat a Ny) 





GieMme Stile s S.p.a. : 
Via del Torrione, 16 









964 Indian Ridge’ Dr. 
Lyaichburg, VA 24502 
Tel) (804) 237-2037 
Fax. (804) 237-1013 


td mail : giem me @aol com 





56060 Romano D'ezzelino 





Vicenza, Italy ‘ 
Tel. 0424-83261 1 
Fax. 0424-8352666 


e-mail: giemme @nsoft.it 
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J. SEWARD JOHNSON, JR. 


“BETWEEN CLASSES” BRONZE, LIFE-SIZE 


CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 
SARDINIA, ITALY 
BRAZIL, SIx City TOUR 
BEVERLY HILLS, CALIFORNIA 
LAKE GENEVA, SWITZERLAND 


SCULPTURE PLACEMENT, LTD. 


$$ 


P.O. BOX 9709, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20016 
TELEPHONE 202.362.9310 FACSIMILE 202.986.0336 


CATALOG AVAILABLE 
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NAOMI LEFF 


ight now we’re in a 

modern, clean, but 

romantic phase,” says 
Naomi Leff. And that is why 
the combination of strong 
architectural shapes and elab- 
orate workmanship of 1920s 
and 1930s European design 
appeals to her. 

Leff often stops by Histor- 
ical Design in New York for 
silver and ceramics from 
France, but there are numer- 
ous other objects to discover. 
“It’s interesting to get pieces 
from Hungary, Vienna or 
Belgium,” she says. “In the 
twenties those places began 
talking to each other, but 
they still maintained some of 
their individual influences.” 
Many of the works, such as 
the Raymond Ruys 1930 open 
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SERGE ROBIN 


any pieces from the 
1950s are not par- 
ticularly good, ex- 
cept for the ones designed 
by architects, which are very 
interesting,” says Serge Ro- 
bin, who bought midcentury 
pieces by Jean Prouvé for a 
house in Florida designed by 
Frank Israel (see Architectural 
Digest, May 1998). “It was ex- 
citing to use this furniture, 
which is very volumetric, in a 
very volumetric house.” 
Prouvé pieces, which are 
as sought after in France as 
they are in the United States, 
also appealed to Robin for 
their purity and solidity. The 
aluminum brise-soleil (left), 
from 1954, had been part of a 
building in Marseilles and is 
now considered a piece of 
sculpture. The chairs (right), 
in gray leather and painted 
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metal, are from 1950, as is the 
wood-and-metal President 
desk. The shelves, in wood 
and multicolored painted 
metal, are from 1954. Robin’s 
source was Galerie Jousse 
Seguin in Paris, one of the 
first to show Prouvé’s work. 





silver bowl, based on a Zaire- 
an drum, were daring in de- 
sign at the time and still feel 
modern today. “That makes 
the pieces very versatile—if 
they’re for a contemporary 
space, they can give the room 
a patina of history,” she says. 
Also on the console table, a 
circa 1928 piece by Desnet 
and René Nauny for La Mai- 
son Desny, is a circa 1900 
earthenware vase by Pierre- 
Adrien Dalpayrat. Lesser- 
known designers are also 
represented at the gallery— 
the circa 1935 covered box of 
copper and brass triangles 
that Leff is holding was made 
by American craftsman John 
Otar. “In a place like this, 
less-famous names are still — 


very good.” 


continued on page 112 
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The All New Chrysler 300M 


The technology 





has changed, 


but the soul lives on. 
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$28,895 fully equipped* 





Over four decades ago, Chrysler introduced a car of such A 253 horsepower billboard for reincarnation. Conh 
ee ; : { 
magnificent power and performance, it's considered by many these best-in-class features: The most horsepower. The} 


to be the original muscle car. The Chrysler 300. Now the leg- torque. And the widest stance. Add a dual mode Autefey 


end returns. The all-new 1999 Chrysler 300M sports sedan. _ transmission that lets you choose between automahy 
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al shifting, and nothing's taken on the 


like this since...well, since the last time we 


one. Information? Call 1.800.CHRYSLER 
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CRAIG 
WRIGHT 


or clients with a large 
Beaux Arts house in 
Beverly Hills, Craig 
Wright decided to add sev- 
eral Art Déco rooms. “It’s 
an interesting contrast,” he 
says. “The clients are drawn 
to important pieces with ex- 
cellent provenance, so we 
had to find the best works, 
and time didn’t allow us 
to look around and ferret 
things out.” Wright immedi- 
ately turned to what he con- 
siders the best source for Art 
Déco in the United States— 
the Delorenzo gallery in 
Manhattan. 
One of the first pieces he 
found was an unusual screen 
in laminated cork that Eileen 





JOAN NE DE GUARDIOLA 


oth of these objects are 

amusing, but they’re 

also very sophisticat- 
ed,” Joanne de Guardiola 
says of an automaton and a 
mirrored panel she found at 
Frederick P. Victoria in New 
York. She likes to include 
fantasy pieces in her interi- 
ors, but she insists that they 
be subtle as well as fun. 

‘The automaton has a bell 
and was used to announce 
guests, while the panel is ac- 
tually one of a pair of carved 
overdoors. Both are Sicilian 
chinoiserie from the late 
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eighteenth century. Anthony 
Victoria explains that West- 
ern references to exotic 
places stimulated the imagi- 
nation in an era when the 
world was expanding its bor- 
ders. “It became very fash- 
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Gray created in 1970. Cork 
was popular in the 1920s and 
1930s, when Gray first be- 
gan incorporating it into her 
furniture designs. “It was an 
experimental time for ma- 
terials, and cork was used 
extensively—even laminated 


onto walls in place of faux | \ 


finishes,” says Wright, who is 
seated in a circa 1920 Pierre © 
Chareau chair in macassar ~ 
ebony, which has its original — 
leather. The table is by Die- — 
go Giacometti, and the 1925 
red-and-black-lacquered 
vase is by Jean Dunand. 
“Even though these pieces 
are all European,” Wright 
says, “it’s important to ex- 
plore the New York market.” 
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ionable,” he says. De Guar- 
diola frequents his shop be- 
cause she often finds the rare 
collector’s item. “Those mir- 
rors are four hundred thou- 
sand dollars, but you would 
not see them at auction.” 


continued on page 119 
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We’d never suggest that you plan a trip to 
Connecticut just to visit Mill House of Woodbury. 





Although on second thought, it’s not such a bad idea. 


We have customers who've flown here from thousands of miles away, done their 
shopping, and flown home again. Is that a bit extreme? They didn’t think so — 
because in one 17-showroom complex they found such a wealth of choice, they were 
able to fill all their needs without wasting a moment, Could Mill House be your 
private treasure? Take a trip and see. 
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Mill House Antiques 


1964 THIRTY-FOUR YEARS OF CHOICE __1998 


is 


a 


Me 


1068 Main Street North, Woodbury, CT 06798 Telephone (203) 263-3446 


You'll find us about four miles north of the center of town on Route 6. We're closed 
Tuesday but open every other day of the week, including Saturday and Sunday. 
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Advertisement 
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ice for Better Butte 


A favorite of chefs around the world, the French-inspired 
Butter Bell™ crock safely stores one stick of butter at 
room temperature for up to 30 days. You'll have soft, 
spreadable butter without refrigeration, spoilage or odors. 
Hand-painted floral (pictured), $21.95 + $4.95 s/h; 
white raised floral, $17.95 + $4.95 s/h. Free herbal butter | 
recipes with every order. To order call 1-888-575-1900. 
CA res. add 8.25% sales tax. For mail-in orders write: 
L. Tremain, Inc., 4748 Admiralty Way, #10728, . 

Marina del Rey, CA 90295. Visit www.butterbell.com fi 





Longer-Lasting Lashes S 





Designed for this fall’s cool lash looks, the Hot Touch™ Eyelash 
Curler is the easiest way to instantly get long, luscious lashes! 
This computerized, battery operated curler warms to curl lashes 
and set them for the whole day. The temperature-sensitive 
silicone pad changes color when it’s ready to use. More 
effective than a manual curler, you'll see an incredible 
difference in seconds! Uses 2 AAA batteries. $29.95 
+$5.50 s/h. CA res. add $2.47 sales tax. (Code EC) 
Credit card orders call 1-800-868-3733 or send 
ck/m.o. to KMC International, 3435 Wilshire Blvd., 
Ste. 990, Los Angeles, CA 90010. 30-day money-back 
guarantee. (CA res. add $3.71 sales tax). 


Take Note: the ultimate in sophistication and elegance — Villeroy & Boch and AT Cross. 









- Artafax - Scottsdale, Arizona a 
Bailey’ Jewelry - Rocky Mount, North Carolina a 
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CHARLES GARNIE 


SINCE 1901 


Designer O 


To see the collection 


at a store in your area, call 


Toll Free 1-888-CGPARIS 
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Villeroy & Boch 
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Available at Villeroy & Boch Home Stores in New York, Southampton, Woodbury Common NY, 
Washington D.C., Williamsburg VA, Norwalk CT, Carmel, South Coast Plaza, Hawaii and other fine stores. 
For a store near you and to receive a free catalog of our dinnerware, silverware, crystal and gift collections 
please call 1-800-VILLEROY or e-mai! us at vbcustsv@unidial.com 
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TOUR NE ALU 
1-800-348-3332 


From the worla’s premier pen maker, a line of functionally elegant Swiss watches. 
Presenting the new Swiss made Sonoma™ Series for him & her. 1.800.ATCROSS. 
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| aul Vincent Wiseman says he had 
| never seen a metal version of the 

classic Windsor chair (far right), 
but he knows he can always find a 
| quirky object at Blackman-Cruz in Los 
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PAUL VINCENT WISEMAN 


Angeles. “The future of antiques is 
largely in the unusual piece,” says the 
San Francisco-based designer. Adam 
Blackman of Blackman-Cruz admits 
that some things are hard to find. “It 
took me six years to get a whole set of 
metal chairs,” he says. The wood pieces 
include a tilt-top architect’s desk, which 
can be used as a dining table. A hand- 
shaped “meditation chair” is from In- 
donesia; a turn-of-the-century French 
screen looks like a precursor to the 
iconic 1940s version by Charles and Ray 
Eames. The 1930s deck chair came from 
the Queen Mary. “I like to take an object 
and give it a new function,” says Wise- 
man. “If it’s just something weird not 
doing anything in your room, it’s not 
that interesting.” 

continued on page 120 
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The Deerfoot Chair™ 


r New American Originals 


steady hand of pertectionists. 


We proudly fashion, 


of the highest quality. 


To those who appreciate the best, 
to those who can accept no less, 
we offer the opportunity to 
invest in 
excellence 
which 
will endure. 


The Railroad Baron’s Bed®* 


M. CRAIG & COMPANY 
CABINETMAKERS 





911 LADY STREET « COLUMBIA, SC 29201 
803-254-5994 
www.mcralg com 
Available through your interior designer or architect. 
Atlanta « Chicago * Columbia 
Dallas * Dania * Denver «New York 
Phoenix * San Francisco ¢ Seattle 


Call for our comprehensive portfolio — $15.00 


RAILROAD BARON'S BED® and THE DEERFOOT CHAIR™ (patent pendit 


ng 





and features of both are registered trademarks of M. Craig Co 


are made under the watchful eye and the 


in limited quantities, unique furnishings 
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SALIEY 
SIRKIN 
LEWIS 


t’s not always easy for 
Sally Sirkin Lewis to 
persuade her clients to 
include antiquities in their 
interiors, but that hasn’t pre- 
vented her from developing a 
passion for such works. 
“Antiquities go with every- 
thing,” she says. “I’m doing a 
very French project in Palm 
Beach that a Greek or Asian 
piece would work well in.” 
The large Cambodian torso 
(left) is for a client in San 
Francisco with an extensive 
contemporary art collection. 
The key, says Lewis, is to use 
pieces with great strength. 
She found the torso, which is 
eighteenth century, at Er- 
awan Antiques in Bangkok, 
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| 

| 
where, she says, works like ] 
that are affordable. “There’s | 
nothing left in Cambodia, | 
and Paris is ten times as ex- 
pensive, but a Cambodian 
piece is always less than a 
Greek torso.” Some objects, : 
such as the smaller Cambo- 4] 
dian torso (right), can be | 
found at Lewis’s own Los 4 
Angeles showroom, J. Rob- | 
ert Scott. Others, like the ] 
fourth-century painted ter- 
ra-cotta Greek pots and fig- 
ures she found in a Paris flea 
market, Lewis keeps in her 
own home. “These I would 
never part with.” 0 


See AD Directory for 


resources. * 





Only available through your interior designer. 
For more information call 1-800-334-8701 
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A KOHLER COMPANY 


1.800.278.TILE 


www.annsackstile.com 


COSTA MESA, CA, Eurobath & Tile © LOS ANGELES, CA, Ann Sacks Tile & Stone ¢ SAN FRANCISCO, CA, Ann Sacks Tile & Stone « DENVER, CO, Ann Sacks Tile & 
Stone * WESTPORT, CT, Westport Tile & Design * CLERMONT, FL, Gracious Living Design Center ¢ DAVIE, FL, Expo Design Center ¢ MIAMI, FL, Expo Design Center 
¢ ATLANTA, GA, Ceramic Technics * KETCHUM, ID, Sun Valley Kitchen & Bath e CHICAGO, IL, Ann Sacks Tile & Stone * NORTH AURORA, IL, Prestige Bath & Tile * 
WATERTOWN, MA, Roma Tile ® TROY, MI, Ann Sacks Tile & Stone © MINNEAPOLIS, MN, Fantasia Showroom ¢ CRESTWOOD, MO, Classic Kitchen & Bath e HANOVER, 
NH, Kaleidoscope * SHORT HILLS, NJ, Short Hills Marble & Tile * ALBUQUERQUE, NM, Fields & Company * NEW YORK, NY, Ann Sacks Tile & Stone * LAS VEGAS, 
NV, European Bath, Kitchen, Tile & Stone ¢ BEDFORD HEIGHTS, OH, Stoneworks Ltd. e CLEVELAND, OH, Stoneworks © COLUMBUS, OH, Classico Tile * PORTLAND, 
OR, Ann Sacks Tile & Stone © CRANBERRY TOWNSHIP, PA, Splash/Nicklas Supply * PHILADELPHIA, PA, Joanne Hudson Associates * NASHVILLE, TN, Southern 





©1997 Holly Stickley Photography Design by Sandra Lamer Interiors Portland, OR 


Plumbing ¢ DALLAS, TX, Ann Sacks Tile & Stone ¢ LUBBOCK, TX, Fields & Company * SEATTLE, WA, Ann Sacks Tile & Stone * KOHLER, WI, Ann Sacks Tile & Stone 
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CUSTOM PIECES 





FINDING SKILLED CRAFTSPEOPLE WHO CAN REALIZE DESIGNERS’ VISIONS 





DAVID 
EASTON 


eople need technology, 

but they want it to be 

hidden,” David Easton 
says. For pieces that combine 
luxury with practicality, he 
teams up with New York cab- 
inetmaker Daniel Scuderi. A 
desk inspired by a Philippine 
table (right) has a drawer that 
hinges out to hold a lap- 
top computer. “A night table, 
for instance, should have a 
drawer, pullout shelves for 
cups and books, and it should 
be extra deep if you have 
to reach it from a canopy 
bed,” Easton says. “Having 
furniture made is logical 
when you need it for a specif- 
ic function and it can’t be 
found elsewhere.” The tree 
planter was made for his gar- 
den store, Folly. 
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MICA ERTEGUN 


ld houses would have 

those wide porch 

benches that one 
could just flop on,” says Mica 
Ertegun. “I wanted that feel, 
but with better proportions.” 
Ertegun took her drawing 
(below) to Laszlo Sallay for 
the perfect slatted sofa (left). 
“We made it big and com- 
fortable,” says Ertegun. She 


chose “a special light wood, 
not quite ash or pine,” and 
will have it finished with a 
blue glaze for outdoor use. 
Sallay has collaborated with | 
her before—they designed © 
variations of the sofa from 
his workshop in Manhattan. © 
“If you want a new piece, — 
you're much better off hav-— 
ing it made,” she says. 
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With over 20 products to choose from, in up to 4 sizes 
each, you can design your full Viking kitchen any way you like. 
The ranges vary in size from a standard 30" to a workhorse 
60" wide model. You can choose gas, electric, or dual fuel —in a 


spectrum of designer finishes, including the new Graphite Gray. 


Viking Range 


Corporation 


Available in S, M, L and XL. 





Then pick a matching hood. A 36", 42", or 48" wide 


refrigerator. And a dishwasher — or two. You can even add a 


secondary cooking area. With a wine cooler. 


There are, literally, an infinite number of Viking kitchens 


available. And for you, one of them is a perfect fit. 





1-888-845-4641 * www.vikingrange.com 
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BRAY-SCHAIBLE 


hen Robert Bray 
and Michael Schai- 
(far right) and as- 
sociate Mitchell Turnbough 
(front) needed to design a 
high-tech light for a grand 
piano, they turned to Elec- 
trokinetics, a product devel- 
opment company based in 
Manhattan that also provides 
furniture prototypes for Her- 
man Miller. The bent anod- 
ized-aluminum lamp (right) 
can be adjusted to illumi- 
nate up to four sheets of mu- 
sic. An electronic control sys- 
tem and a mercury tilt switch 
cut off the bulb if the lamp is 
knocked over. 
Electrokinetics has also 
made a virtual-image clock 
with custom-designed red 
dial graphics (left). The com- 
pany even does aluminum 
door and window screens 
(behind Bray and Schaible). 
“These are very strong and 
exquisitely made,” says Bray. 
“No mosquito will ever get 
through them.” 
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STEPHEN SHADLEY 


y greatest concern 

was to have them 

as artfully execut- 
ed as the original,” Stephen 
Shadley says of the wrought 
iron gates he commissioned 
from Salvador Garcia for a 
1926 Wallace Neff house in 
Los Angeles that is now 
owned by Diane Keaton. 
One gate, at the bottom of 
an interior staircase, had to 
match existing railings. “I 
just showed Salvador the 
stairs and explained that the 
gate should be identical, and 
he matched the design and 
patina perfectly.” 

For the exterior ironwork, 
which included a blackened 
wrought iron garden gate 
(left) for a stucco wall, Garcia 


took his cue from the exist- 
ing front gates of the house. 
“Normally I would make lots 
of drawings,” says Shadley, 
whose current project is his 
first with Garcia. “But he just 
came to the house and got 
it.” Garcia still fashions his 
delicate grillwork with an 
anvil and a hammer, like a 


traditional blacksmith. Shad- 
ley cautions that Garcia’s 
custom work may take a 
while to complete. “He’s like 
an artist who needs time and 
space,” says the New York— 
based designer. “The person 
who introduced me to Garcia 
said, ‘You may wait and be- 
come impatient, but when 
he delivers, you forget about 
the wait.’” 





continued on page 126 
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JEFFREY 
BILHUBER 


is is the proverbial 
dying art form,” Jef- 
frey Bilhuber says of 


the lacquering and leafing 
technique of Gracie. 

Best known for its hand- 
painted wallcoverings in tra- 
ditional Chinese designs, 
Gracie now also finishes cus- 
tom pieces. Bilhuber’s col- 
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laboration with the Manhat- 
tan company has produced 
a low table inspired by a 
Samuel Marx writing table. 
“I wanted a historically accu- 
rate finish but over more 
modern lines,” he explains. 
Gracie uses natural lacquer 
from the Japanese cashew 
tree, which has a honeylike 
consistency. Bilhuber’s table 
(background left), which took 


three months to make, was 
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coated with seven layers of 
lacquer that was hand- 


rubbed between applications. 
The ivory-colored, random- 
ly crackled texture resembles 
an antique finish. Bilhuber 





adds that he was also looking 
for a tactile, human quality 
that is hard to find. “Besides 
being masters of their craft, | 
Gracie introduces the human 
spirit,” he says. 


MARIETTE HIMES GOMEZ 


good upholsterer has 
to know how to make 
the right fabric work 


on the right piece of furni- 
ture,” says Mariette Himes 
Gomez, a regular customer 
at Berthold Goldenberg in 
New York. “You wouldn’t 
put a check or a plaid on a 
chair with a rounded back, 
for instance.” 

Gomez brought four high- 
back chairs from England 
and had them covered in a 
“Versace-like” fabric, which 
is actually an antique drap- 
ery panel from London’s Gal- 
lery of Antique Costume and 
‘Textiles. “Older fabrics have 
had different lives and can 
make a piece interesting, but 
you have to make sure that 


the weave is still strong,” 


she says. For her own fur- 
niture designs, such as the 
large round ottoman in white 
linen, Gomez also goes to 
Goldenberg. Together they 
work out which length nap 
to use, whether to have a 
skirt or a fringe on a sofa and | 
how to arrange the seams on 
a club chair. “It’s a lot like 
tailoring,” notes Gomez, who 
stops by regularly to check 
on the piece in progress. 
For the gray chair (top), she 
adapted a Queen Anne style 
and then had it upholstered 
in Fawn, an antique velvet 
from Rose Cumming. “Gold- 
enberg has the solutions,” 
says Gomez. “I just bring 
them the problems.” 

continued on page 132 
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Available through interior design showrooms 


BEVERLY HILLS 
Downsview Kitthens 


COSTA MESA 

Kitchen Spaces 

DEL MAR 

Kitchen Studio Del Mar 
MONTEREY (Seaside) 
Kitchen Studio of Monterey 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Kitchen Studio 150 

SAN RAFAEL 

Lamperti Associates 
DENVER 

Wm Ohs Showrooms, Inc. 


VAIL (Edwards) 
Design Cabinetry Studio 


cA 
(310) 858-1008 
CA 
(714) 545.0417 
CA 
(619) 350-5995 
CA 
(408) 899-3303 
CA 
(415) 864-5093 
CA 
(415) 454-1623 
co 
(303) 321-3232 


co 
(970) 926-1355 


cT 
(203) 972-8836 


NEW CANAAN 
Kitchens By Deane 
STAMFORD CT 
Kitchens By Deane (203) 327-7008 
DANIA (Dcota) FL 
Downsview Kitchens (954) 927-1100 


NAPLES FL 
Downsview Kitchens (941) 592-1333 


ATLANTA GA 
Design Galleria (404) 261-0111 
HONOLULU HI 
Details International (808) 521-7424 
CHICAGO (Barrington) IL 
Insignia Kitchen & Bath (847) 381-7950 


CHICAGO (Highland Park) IL 
nuHaus (847) 831-1330 


BOSTON (Wellesley) 
Wellesley Kitchens, Inc 
BIRMINGHAM 
Kitchen Studio 


PETOSKEY 
Kitchen & CO 


TRAVERSE CITY 

Kitchen & CO 

ST. LOUIS (Des Peres) 
Cutter’s Custom Kitchens 
CHARLOTTE 

Design Studio 
MORRISTOWN 
Leonardis Kitchen Interiors 


RED BANK 
The Kitchen Gallery 


HUNTINGTON 
Euro Concepts, Ltd 
NEW YORK 
Euro Concepts, Ltd 
MT. KISCO 
Empire Kitchens 
PHILADELPHIA 


MA 
(781) 237-5973 
MI 
(248) 645-0410 
MI 
(616) 348-6906 
MI 
(616) 933-4044 
MO 
(314) 965-5700 
NC 
(704) 541-1189 
NJ 
(973) 829-7112 


NJ 
(908) 747-8880 


SAN ANTONIO 
Palmer Todd, Inc 


Design Solutions, Inc 


SEATTLE 


MADISON 


Kitchens of Distinction, Inc 


Joanne Hudson Associates 


WASHINGTON D.C. (Herndon) 


Kitchen & Bath Works NW 


Kitchens 


SINCE 
1967 


Photography by Hedrich Blessing / Chicago 


NY 
(516) 493-0983 
NY 
(212) 688-9300 
NY 
(914) 242-9011 
PA 
(215) 568-5501 
™X 
(210) 341-3396 
VA 
(703) 834-6121 
WA 
(206) 443-227 


wi 
(608) 271-1313 


CANADA 


AB 
(403) 252-2458 


CALGARY 

Empire Kitchen & Bath 
VANCOUVER 
Kitchen Space Inc 
TORONTO 
Downsview Kitchens 
TORONTO 

Yorkville Design Centre 


OTTAWA 
Modular Kitchens 


(604) 985-1171 


ON 
(416) 481-5101 


ON 
(416) 922-6620 
ON 
(613) 241-7899 
INTERNATIONAL 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
Cocinas + Diseno 


PUERTO RICO 


Cocinas + Diseno 


DOWNSVIEW KITCHENS 2635 Rena Road, Missi LAT 1G6_ Telephone (905) 67 


sauga, Ontario, Cana 





DESIGNERS ON DESIGN 


CUSTOM PIECES 


continued from page 126 


GARY HUTTON 


hen a client with a love for 

all things French wanted a 

carpet, Gary Hutton flipped 
through a book on Matisse for inspira- 
tion. A wrought iron balcony from a 
painting in the collection of New York’s 
Museum of Modern Art caught his eye. 
“The picture typified Paris,” he says. 
Twelve weeks later the clients had a 
custom-made, hand-tufted wool carpet 
(below) with a blue curlicue design 
based on that Matisse balcony. 


i 
tvd 
di 


For such projects, he turns to Colo- 
nial Carpet Mills in Union City, near 4 


ry vw A 


San Francisco, whom he has worked 
with for nine years. Often he submits 
colored yarns, or just a color chip, and 
has the mill match the shade. “They’re 
very responsive, and they’re nearby, so I 
can see the process,” he says. “It’s also 


less expensive than an antique rug, so 
some people prefer to have one made. 
It’s not just for those instances where I 
can’t find a substitute. I like to design 
rugs, and I do it whenever possible.” 


4211 NORTH MARSHALL WAY 
SCOTTSDALE, AZ 85251 

602 941 1707 

TOLL FREE 888 411 


continued on page 134 
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LANT:TEXTILES CORPORATION . PO BOX'84228, "SEATTLE, WA 98124 USA ‘TEL'206725 4444. FAX206725 5544 @ 
AVAILABLE THROUGH INTERIOR DESIGNERS AND ARCHITECTS 
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This Is 
The Most 


Important 


Res ource Aron: 


Designer Uses. 


Learn why a successtul design project 
begins by listening to your ideas and 


understanding your needs. 


Through the ASID Worldwide 
Interior Design Referral 
Service, we can put you in touch 
with a design professional in your area 
who will manage and coordinate your 
project, adding value to your budget 


and to your expectations. 


Worldwide 


Interior Design 
Referral Service 





a service of 


ASID 


American Society 


of Interior Designers 


www.interiors.org 
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JONATHAN PILK 


NICHOLAS HASLAM 


eorge Jackson & Sons in Lon- 
don has been making decora- 
tive plasterwork for over two 
hundred years—one of the firm’s most 
notable recent projects was the restora- 
tion of Windsor Castle. However, even 
for more modest homes, Jackson uses 
the same high level of craftsmanship. 
“They did some wonderful work for 
me on a hall that included sixteen-foot 
columns and overdoors with little 
cherubs firing cannons,” says Nicholas 
Haslam, who often works with Jackson, 
designing moldings, plaques, obelisks 
and an intricately detailed central rose 
for a chandelier in a boardroom (above). 
Besides using traditional gypsum plas- 
ter, Jackson has also introduced a new 
material called Jesmonite, a resin-based 








compound that is very hard when it 
dries and is particularly well suited for 
fireplaces, high-traffic areas and objects 
that are susceptible to nicks. A pigment 
or a bronze powder can be mixed in, so 
it never needs to be painted. 

For historical restorations, Jackson 
procures some unusual but traditional 
materials, such as yak hair and aged 
lime. The firm has a catalogue of molds 
to choose from, but many clients come 
in with their own designs or fragments 
to copy. Haslam, for instance, gives 
Jackson a sketch, which is then made 
into a full-scale drawing. “It’s compli- 
cated work,” says Haslam, “but they 
make everything seem so easy.” 0 


See AD Directory for resources. 

















The clectric car from Honda. Clean yet practical, it seats four and makes a statement iS ig 
without making a sound. ‘ld unplug one for yourself, call us at 1-888-CC-HONDA. a \Z .. 


; 
} 
| 
} 


©1998 American Honda Motor Co. Ine. 
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FURNITURE & INTERIOR DESIGN 


COSTA MES ARPAS ADEN AWOODEL AND HILES*LOS ANGELES 





More and more, people who 
want the finest look to us to 
help them furnish a home of 


timeless elegance. 


Our staff of 43 professional 
interior designers is uniquely 
qualified to help make your 
home all you dreamed it could 
be. And they will provide 
all the personal attention and 
expertise you wish. 

If you seek a single 
exceptional piece, an interior 
designer will work with you 
in one of our showrooms to 
turn that desire into reality. 
If your dreams are more 
extensive, a complete room 
or your entire home, one 
of our designers will come to 
your home to provide our 
comprehensive interior 
design service, including 
everything that will help you 
visualize the completed 
project. 

You can rest assured that 
you have put your trust in 
capable hands. Our staff of 
interior designers includes 
members of ASID and IIDA. 
Best of all, their services are 
complimentary with your 
purchase at Glabman’s. 


BAKER « E.J. VICTOR * HANCOCK & MOORE * KARGES * KINDEL » MORRIS JAMES : JOHN WIDDICOMB 


WEST LOS ANGELES WOODLAND HILLS 
2250 S. Barrington Ave. 20011 Ventura Blvd. 
south of Olympic Blvd. east of Winnetka Ave. 
(310) 479-7383 (818) 340-7677 


PASADENA 

525 E. Colorado Blvd. 
5 blocks west of Lake 
(626) 683-3660 


COSTA MESA 

3089 Bristol St. 

south of San Diego Fwy. 
(714) 540-3822 


FOR A COMPLIMENTARY BROCHURE, CALL TOLL-FREE 1-800-711-5400 
Store Hours: Monday-Saturday 10 to 6, Sunday noon to 5 
www.glabmans.com 








Genghis KHAN 


FURNITURE 






From Formula Racing ... to Swiss Timepieces 
Time is of the Essence. 
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vs ‘ GREENWICH IS AN 


a ~ AUTHORIZED DEALER FOR | | 
©, 1 yD - =<. Audemars Piguet « Bertolucci | | 
Wee eS % * Breguet = BVLGARI = Chopard 
a Chronoswiss » Concord 


: Franck Muller = Georil il 
Girard-Perregaux = Gucci 
IKEPOD = IWC = Raymond Weil 


Scatola del Tempo = Tag Heuer 








PRE-OWNED SELECTIONS (#4 f f 
AVAILABLE FROM: : 
Breitling = Cartier = Ebel iy 
Jaeger-LeCoultres Omega > ade 
Patek Phillipe = Piaget « Rolex fj 
Vacheron Constantin 5 t = 


Greenwich Time ‘ 


Fine Wristwatches & Jewelry SS ; 
- + 
In Association with Mark Areias Jewelers a 


A < * — Rolex dealer 











1136 Morena Buvp, SAN Dieco, CA 92110 » 619-275-1182 Oe hed el et Rada |. 
CARMEL, CALIFORNIA 93921 = www.greenwichtime.com 
702 CENTER Drive, SAN Marcos, CA 92069 » 760-747-1131 | PHONE 408-625-3075 = FAX 408-625-6555 
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CONTEMPORARY 











LANDSCAPE GALLERY 


STILL LIFE REED MAA | 


AND FIGURATIVE | 
PATO nm 1a 


4TH FLOOR 
os SAN FRANCISCO 
CALIFORNIA 94108 


415.362.7152 


MANUFACTURE de 8 rr) 


DAavid# ORGELL 


320 No 1 Ropro Dry ) 


www .realart.com 
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Pendant Tube 
en Clnlava arlene) 








aig | 8923 BEVERLY BLVD. 36 E. VICTORIA ST. 
VA WEST HOLLYWOOD ECU e. 
310-859-3844 Pe ee ie ee 


y/ 23161 Ventura Boulevard, Suite 203 * Woodland Hills, CA 91364 


VA 818-223-8900 


Handcrafted of exotic woods in 
Sorrento, Italy, these exceptional x 
humidors are now available for NO es 
the first time in North America 
exclusively at Renaissance. Yen aan Ree ee 





© 1998 Daniel G 

















dantel gihbings 
Jewelry 


ENAISS iF 2 EAST DE LA GUERRA #« SANTA BARBARA « CA 93101 


486 First STREET, SOLVANG, CA + 805-688-6222 | = PHONE: (805) 962-8851 « FAX: (805) 962-3051 | 
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Antique Persian Sultanabad, 10.0x13.7’ 
Ps (site waCiit me ledce 


nd 
| edhe 
New Egyptian Agra Design, 9.0x12.5’ 
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Antique Persian Serapi, 9.4x13.1’ 
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San Francisco Design Center 


New Turkish Sultanabad Design, 8.4x10.6' 








_ 


San Francisco, CA 94103 * Call 415 626-5757 or Toll-free at (888) 4SORAYA 


|\Shirvan 


so you don’t have to. 


From antique to contemporary... 
From small to palace size... 
From soft pastels to vibrant jewel tones... 


From moderate to generous budgets... 


Soraya Rugs searches the world over to 
bring the magnificence of fine handwoven 
rugs to you. Complemented by our 
reputation for trust, knowledge and 
service, we've got your world covered. 


Soraya Rugs. 
Truly Global. 


New Turkish Sultanabad Design, 8.3x10.7' 


| Tabriz! 





Antique-inspired Tapestry, 4.3x6.9’ 





Antique Persian Tabriz, 10.11x15.1’ 





Samarkand 


You ae F i Ca 


ARCA ttt a top, a rita Rc . 
honey brown entry-way and a marble lined jacuzzi. 
PMCS CMCC Limestone PMT (AR Ua 
DUT CRC auc LOTR UL Te 


7239 Coldwater Canyon Ave, NUE WENT MTT ate 
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Experience 
the World 
of Arté 


For more than a generation, 
Arté de Mexico has been dedicated 
to searching throughout the world 
for the most highly skilled artisans. 
Their unique abilities have been 
utilized to create an unparalleled 
? collection of home furnishings. 
A compilation of new shipments, acquired from over 
fifteen different countries, arrives on a daily basis, providing 
a diverse selection of furniture, lighting, accessories and 
unusual antiquities. 

Our 245,000 square foot showroom complex is truly an 
eclectic mix that must be seen to be believed. Arté de Mexico 
stands proudly behind decades of quality, for it’s your 
satisfaction that makes our job complete. 

Let your imagination be your guide when you come and “® 7 ea SM 
explore a visual extravaganza of Old World craftsmanship, q ea 
created with an uncompromising attention to detail. a 

The showroom complex is open seven days a week 
or-your convenience. va rr 
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MuLTI-PLEX SHOWROOMS 
5356 Riverton Ave, NORTH Ho.tywoop, CA 91601 
Telephone: 818.769. 5090 © Fax: 818. 769. 9425 


www.artedemexico.com 
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featuring @ FURNITURE @ LIGHTING @ ANTIQUES & ARTWORK © ARCHITECTURAL APPOINTMENTS & ACCESSORIES 
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Art masterpieces from all over theworld..... 
Antiques and reproducttons 


Sty lized European 
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Paristan collection 
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Pahlavi collection 
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872§ Wilshire Boulevard, Beverly Hills, California 90211 


telephone: (3210) 3268-12272. Fay: (32160) 258-1226 
















_ Natural Slate 


Just what you 
dreamed of on Maui. 


The very private, 


very special oceanfront 


Kea Lani Villas — i 


aré'the perfect 
vacation destination. 
Experience ultimate 
luxury on the heavenly ) 


» 


white sands of Wailea 7 





KEA LANI HOTEL 


SsuiTres & VILLAS 


For reservations, call 1-800-79-VILLAS. 


Visit our internet page at http://www.kealani.com 





Decorating Well 
Reguires Style, 
Never Assembly 


Hand-crafted, painted, gilded 


and inlaid by Italian artisans. 


Since 1977 S M A N I A 


Full color catalogue $15. Courtesy to the trade. 
povuines 164 North Robertson Blvd., LA, CA 90048 


representation 


welcomed I SROP6S.2Z..25 25 [FAX]657.2547 














EXCLUSIVE § § IMPORTED FROM FRANCE & & INDOOR & OUTDOOR 


, Your most Introducing the 
powerful Stratford Custom 
| Tailored Loan 

| wonannteay 
| I when you 80% of price 
Elemoeynecee NC 





construction- 


Ort elneteMOram 20° oF costs 








; ‘Remodels- 
remodeling [Ree 

i ; ‘No income 

| eI home LS Qualifiers 

] WOUmoNCmmm | 

| 10 million Me i wie ae 
j ) ‘or indoors and out, importe. m France with han 
Call hammered iron Ls these fabulous tables are 
| 1-800-727-6050 available in a variety of sizes, shapes and 30+ wonderful colors. 
' ta ° h ° 
| STRATFORD FINANCIAL SERVICES, INC. & Sue Fisher King 
SAN FRANCISCO 


| MORTGAGE BANKERS 
For information oS ordering please call (888) 811-7276 
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PY mass 
Museum of 


- « International 


Soa 


a Museum of New Mexico 
Museum of International Folk Art 






+ > + + 


: How Great Are Your 


Great Ourpoors? 


TRANSFORM YOUR YARD intoa 
“living” room under the stars - a 
special haven where you can escape 


to sort through the world. 


LEE SHELBOURNE has been working 
magic with homes like yours for 
more than a quarter of a century. 
Our experience shows both in 
awards for design excellence and 


in increased home equity. 


THIS SEASON discover paradise in 
your own back yard. Call today for 


an on-site consultation. 


BAND ASSOCIATES 
Dra Irae 
7 , = ai 2 = 1 thd o# a Wt We 
Elegant Designs for Living 
Pacific Design Center - BM 29 
West Hollywood, CA 90069 


www. gardens-pools.com 


To the trade. 


310.854.1916 213.272.1230 


The world’s 
most sumptnhous ema al ks 
& folk art in their new 
Santa Fe home. 


Gift of Lloyd Cotsen 
“ 
ro 
Neutrogena Corporation 
Grand Opening 


August 29-30 
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| TG receive the J.H. Minassian & Co Catalog, send $10. to: Dept: A 
PACIFIC DESIGN CENTER 8687 MELROSE AVE. STE. B139 LOS ANGELES, CA 90069 310-657-7000 FAX 310-657-6519 
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Celebrating. Our 
Eleventh Anniversary 


THE MOST UNIQUE SHOWROOM OF ITS KIND IN LOS ANGELES. 
RITUALS FEATURES ANTIQUE AND REPRODUCTION FURNITURE & 
ACCESSORIES IN WESTERN, SPANISH COLONIAL, MISSION, 
ADIRONDACK AND PRIMITIVE STYLES. 

COURTESY TO THE TRADE. 


756 North La Cienega Boulevard, Los Angeles, CA 90069 


310-854-0848 FAX: 310-854-6126 Hours: Mon-Fri 9:30am-5:30pm 
Sat. by Appointment 
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Architectural artifacts from 
Italy, marquetry-inlaid night 


Shop 
the 
World 


Ten Days in Italy 
just $3,995. 


tables, a jeweled Russian 
tiara, LOO year old oxen 
yokes from Belgium, a 
carved cedar cassone chest, 
early 20th century fishing 
poles from Ireland, 
Majoilica pottery, French 
chandeliers and sconces 
and skis from the Alps! 





You never know what 
treasures you'll find on 


your shopping trips with us. 


Our next trip is scheduled 
for March 1999 in Italy. 
We'll begin with the famous 
Parma antiques fair and 
travel first class through 
Tuscany and the Alps as 
we unearth the best values 
in Italian Antiques. 


Call toll free 
877°471¢TRIP for 


information about our 


INTERNATIONAL SHOPPING 
EXPEDITIONS Ine. 

169 West Goethe 
Chicago, IL 60610 


sensational buying trips. 








PRANK LLOYD WRIGAT 
AND ALS VISION FOR THE 
AMERICAN PRAIRIE 


Chicago, Illinois 
September 23-27, 1998 


THE GENE /I/ Of GEAIU/: 








FEATURED SPEAKERS 
Vincent Scully 
Ken Burns 
Neil Levine 
and others P 


} 
> 


Tours and events at over a dozen Wright-designed buildings 
For more information, or to register, contact: 


THE FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT 
BUILDING CONSERVANCY 


=r. 343 S. Dearborn Street, Suite 1701 


Chicago, Illinois 60604-3815 a 
TEL: 312.663.1786 FAX: 312.663.1683 | i 








E.MAIL: bldgcons@aol.com 
VISIT OUR WEB SITE: Www.swcp.com/FLW 








BATH FIXTURES * BATH FITTINGS + TUBS + ACCESSORIES + TILE STONE * FURNITURE # | KITCHEN & BAR| { NORMANDY SINKS / CALAIS FAUCET } 
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BAN YAN ‘TREE BIN TAN 


AN ISLAND RESORT DRAWS ON INDONESIA'S NATURAL BEAUTY 


Text by Carol Lutfy 
Photography by Robert Reck 


S THE HIGH-SPEED CATAMARAN 
zips toward Bintan, leaving Sin- 
gapore’s steaming concrete city- 

scape in its wake, a tiny islet, dotted bya 

single palm tree, offers the first sign of the 
solitary pleasures to come. Bintan, part of 

Indonesia’s Riau archipelago, lies in the 

path of one of the world’s oldest and, at 

one time, busiest trade routes. But these 
days splendid isolation is the island’s 
claim to fame. Virgin forest spills down 
hillsides to powdery beaches. The sound 
of waves is pretty much all you hear. 
continued on page 138 





Lert: Traditional Ba- 
linese, Javanese and 
Thai architecture and 
design distinguish 
Banyan Tree Bintan, a 
spa resort on the is- 
land of Bintan, 30 miles 
southeast of Singa- 
pore in Indonesia. 


“Every effort was made 
to incorporate the 
surroundings,” says 
Kwoncjan Ho, direc- 
tor of Architrave De- 
sign and Planning. 
BELow: A swimming 
pool sits at the edge of 
the South China Sea. 
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continued from page 136 

Banyan Tree Bintan, perched on a se- 
cluded promontory between the Tan- 
jong Said Bay and the South China Sea, 
takes its cues from this superb setting. 
A marriage of understated pan-Asian 
and ecologically sound design, the re- 
sort houses seventy-four villas, each 
commanding water views. 

Banyan Tree Hotels and Resorts, 
which acquired the site on the north- 
eastern tip of Bintan in 1991, was one 
of the first hotel groups to explore 
the island’s natural potential. Bintan, 
a hairbreadth north of the equator, is 
a speck on Indonesia’s sprawling map. 
But its location, just forty-five minutes 
by boat from Singapore, where Banyan 
Tree is headquartered, promised the re- 
gion a new and accessible destination. 

“When we saw the site, we didn’t wa- 
ver for a second,” says Kwoncjan “K. C.” 


RIGHT: Coconut palm 
columns and beams 
support bamboo raf- 
ters in the living area. 
A colonial Javanese- 
style dining suite and 
Balinese raised seat- 
ing are on axis with 
the entrance pavilion. 


RIGHT: Views from 
one of the villa’s two 
bedrooms take in the 
pool and the ocean. 
Batiks from Sumatra 
decorate the wall and 
beds. The floors 
throughout are Ja- 
vanese marble. 
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AsoveE: In the private 

courtyard of one of 

the resort’s pool vil- 

las, a Javanese sculp- 

ture of Hanuman, 4 
the monkey-general 

from the epic Rama- 


yana, stands facing the 


open living area. 


Ho, director of Architrave Design and 
Planning, Banyan ‘Tree’s sister company. 
“In terms of the combination of moun- 
tain and ocean scenery, it had every- 
thing a resort could hope for.” 

The architectural team, which in- 
cluded Eddie Wee, a general manager 
at Tropical Bintan, Banyan ‘Tree’s par- 
ent company, was careful to preserve 
as much of the site’s original plant life 
as possible. To this end, the architects 
hand-pegged the location of every struc- 
ture. In the few cases where older trees 
were at stake, villas were literally built 
around them. Landscaping, with the ex- 
ception of undulating paths, was kept 
to a minimum. “Why gild the lily when 
we have all this magnificent greenery?” 
K. C. Ho says. 

The design strategy—the result of 
“countless brainstorming sessions,” ac- 
cording to Wee—was less clear. The ar- 
chitects knew that the villas would have to 
be elevated on stilts in order to accommo- 

continued on page 140 
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“In terms of the 
scenery, it had 
everything a resort 


could hope for.” 
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BAN YAN TREE BINTAN 


continued from page 138 
date the steep terrain; and in incorpo- 
rating them into the enveloping jungle, 
they wanted to achieve a balance of 
openness and privacy. But, unlike other 
parts of Indonesia, Bintan does not have 
a distinctive architectural and crafts tra- 
dition. That posed a problem of style. 
Banyan Tree’s solution is a fusion of 


Javanese and Thai, but mostly Balinese, 


architectural and design elements that 
mesh nicely in the tropical environment. 


Lert: A footpath 
lined with carved 
lanterns winds past 
trees and boulders to 
villas constructed 
from indigenous ma- 
terials such as alang- 
alang grass, lava 
stone and sandstone. 


Ricut: Lush foliage 
shades a one-bed- 
room villa, which 

has a balustraded bal- 
cony with a spa. The 
resort also includes 
spa facilities, tennis 
courts and an 18-hole 
golf course. 


Lert: In accordance 
with Banyan Tree’s 
policy of environmen- 
tal sensitivity, villas 
were positioned to re- 
tain existing trees. The 
hillside structures 
were built on stilts in 
order to avoid soil loss. 


Though the villas vary in size and com- 
plexity, all of their exteriors are white- 
washed and inlaid with decorative stone 
panels. Thatched in a/ang-alang, roofs are 

crowned with delicate timber carvings. 
Of the four villa types, the two-bed- 
room pool villas are the largest and 
most sensuous. The entrance pavilion, 
decorated with a carved stone screen 
depicting tropical birds and flowers, 
leads to a shallow reflecting pool punc- 
continued on page 142 
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continued from page 140 

tuated by a pair of plumeria trees 

and to an expansive interior courtyard, 
Three seating alcoves take in spectacu- 9 
lar views of a crescent-shaped beach 
fringed with coconut palms. A crys- 
talline pool, built to the edge of the cliff, 
seems to float on the ocean beyond. 

Encircled by wraparound balconies, — 
the three-bedroom duplex villas jux- 
tapose their own sensational views 
with a more introspective apartment- 
style feel. Spa villas, each with a private 
spa on a sun-bleached deck, are inti- 
mate and unassuming. Some are tucked ~ 
into narrow coves; others hang just — 
inches above huge rock outcroppings 
where the ceaseless sound of crashing 
waves can be heard. 

What all of the villas share, however, 
is a down-to-earth appeal. “A resort is 
nota hotel; it’s an experience,” says Kwon 
Ping Ho, chairman of Banyan Tree Ho-— 
tels and Resorts. “And naturally, a part of 
that experience is standout design. But _ 


{ 
= 


Decorative accents, 
such as carving from 
Thailand, and regional #) 
textiles—set into sliding” 
door panels orhung § 
on walls—infuse 
the rooms with color. 














resorts can go overboard and become a 
little bit too much like a museum. We 
didn’t want to fall into that trap.” 
For the interior design, Banyan Tree 
called in the Singapore-based design 
firm H. L. Lim & Associates. “H. Le 
knew how to enhance and follow the 
architecture rather than turn it up- 
side down,” says K. C. Ho. Lim tackled 
the project with an experienced eye, his 
goal being to mix Southeast Asian 
and Western elements in the right pro- 
portions of comfort and elegance. Al 
though the furniture is contemporary 
in style, most of it was made in Indone- 
sia from indigenous materials like rattan | 
and local hardwoods. Beds are placed | 
continued on page 1 44 
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continued from page 142 

discreetly in platforms. Window seats 
substitute for sofas. Decorative accents, 
such as carving from Thailand, and re- 
gional textiles—set into sliding door 
panels, hung on walls or covering cush- 
ions—infuse the rooms with color. 
Marble flooring adds luster. 

“Our approach was clean-cut and 
straightforward,” says Lim. “We used 
one type of wood, one type of stone 
and one type of wall finish. We wanted 
the villas to measure up to the com- 
fort level of a house. This meant giving 
them a sense of permanence, which is 
why most of the furniture is built in.” 

Each of Banyan Tree Bintan’s restau- 
rants aspires to a different mood. The 
casual Cross Roads and the alfresco Tree 
Tops flank a round pool shaded by trees 
on what K. C. Ho calls “a promontory 


within a promontory” at the center of — 


the resort. “When we first surveyed the 


site, I saw this enclosure of trees,” he re- - 


calls, “and I immediately thought of the 
legend of Sita in the Ramayana when 
she drops her mirror and it turns into a 
perfect circular pool.” 

This year Banyan Tree added Saf- 
fron, its third restaurant, and a second 
pool to the western perimeter of the re- 
sort. The pool was built into rock for- 
mations at the edge of the South China 
Sea. Its organic form and sensitive sit- 
ing are wholly in keeping with Banyan 
Tree’s understated approach. Saffron, 
by contrast, is an unexpected riot of col- 
ors and styles inspired by the region’s 
fusion cuisine. An arched Javanese tim- 
ber panel and a set of Vietnamese chairs 
inlaid with mother-of-pearl define the 
foyer. From there, the restaurant, with 
its saffron-hued walls, combines colo- 
nial Javanese-style furnishings with 
hand-painted screens, figurative stone 
sculptures and accents in burnt orange, 
curry red, mulberry and lime green. 

“Tranquillity is essential,” says Eddie 
Wee. “But the flavors and colors of ex- 
otic spices are part of the Orient too.” 0 


Banyan Tree Bintan 
Site A4, Lagoi 
Tanjong Said 
Bintan Island, Indonesia 
Telephone 62-771-26918 
U.S. reservations 800/525-4800 
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FRANCES ELKINS 


THE INFLUENTIAL CALIFORNIA DECORATOR’S HOUSE IN MONTEREY 


Text by Penelope Rowlands 
Photography by Mark Darley 





Frances Elkins (above) 
was acknowledged as 
the top California 
decorator of her time. 


EMOTE AND BEAUTIFUL, THE 
Monterey peninsula has a 
dreamlike quality, a sense of 
being at one remove from the 
world. And yet it was from this far-flung 
corner of the earth that, well over a half 
century ago, Frances Elkins—dubbed 
“the first great California decorator” by 
Mark Hampton—set about revolution- 
izing interior design. A woman of pre- 
scient style, Elkins moved to central 
California from Chicago in 1918, bring- 
ing with her a taste for haute couture 
and Art Moderne. She soon became 
known for rigorously organized interi- 
ors, with exquisite symmetry, subtle col- 
oration and a daring sense of scale. 
“You recognized a Frances Elkins 
house. It was a statement. It was great 
taste and uncomplicated European an- 
tiques,” says designer Tony Duquette, 
who first met Elkins when they worked 
together on the Italian gallery at the 
Golden Gate International Exposition 
in San Francisco in 1939. (Elkins later 


GRANT HUNTINGTON 








hired him to help with the interiors of | 


the Royal Hawaiian Hotel and other 


projects.) In its clarity and its cleanness | 


of line, Elkins’s style was, as Hampton 
points out, distinctly American. Her 


outsize scale and other innovations 


were adopted by other interior design- 


ers, including Billy Baldwin and, espe- — 


cially, Michael Taylor. 


continued on page 148 





ABOVE: Casa Amesti, 
built in the 1830s in 
Monterey, California, 
was purchased in 1918 
by Elkins, who spent 
the next 35 years ren- 
ovating the house. 


Lert: Elkins deftly 
combined Georgian 
antiques with French 
provincial chairs and 


yellow, blue and white 
upstairs living room. 


Chinese carpets in the 
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continued from page 146 

A midwesterner by birth—and the 
sister and close collaborator of the not- 
ed Chicago architect David Adler— 
Elkins lived for almost forty years in a 
historic Monterey colonial house called 
Casa Amesti, remaining there until her 
death in 1953. Her surviving work, 
which includes several rooms at the 
casa, seems effortlessly timeless, and it’s 
easy to underestimate the impact it had 
in her time. “She was the first person I 
ever heard of who would combine con- 
temporary and traditional stuff,” re- 
members Dorothea Walker, who met 
Elkins in the 1930s. “She’d have Chinese 
rugs mixed in with English antiques.” 
Such juxtapositions are hardly shocking 
today, but sixty years ago, when interi- 
or design was often synonymous with 
“hunting prints and hand-blocked lin- 
en,” as Walker puts it, they were. So was 
Elkins’s propensity for using bright or 
contrasting colors. 

For years Elkins worked from her de- 
sign office and showroom above the pil- 
ings of Monterey’s Fisherman’s Wharf. 
For such clients as Edward G. Robin- 
son, Mr. and Mrs. Marshall Field and 
the duchess of Manchester, she scoured 
Europe for perfect antiques. But she 





“She was rather diffi- 
cult—she was quite 
definite about what 
she wanted,” says her 
daughter, Katherine 
E. Boyd. ABove: The 


dining room. 
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also provided them with locally pro- 
duced crafts, from mosaic tables to 
handwoven textiles. In Monterey she 
discovered a wealth of craftspeople and 
nurtured their careers. 

The talents she championed weren’t 
just local or unknown. Elkins traveled 
frequently to Europe—on yearly shop- 
ping trips to the Paris couture houses of 
Mainbocher and Chanel, extended va- 
cations.in a rented Venetian palazzo— 
and met some of the most forward- 
thinking designers and artists of the day, 
including Jean-Michel Frank and Diego 
Giacometti. While both had attained a 
certain reputation abroad, they were al- 
most unheard of in the United States. 
Before long, sculptural lamps by Gia- 
cometti and leather Frank tables be- 


eee 


ABOVE: A portrait of 
Elkins by Gene Mc- 
Comas hangs in a sit- 
ting room. Furnish- 
ings at Casa Amesti 
ranged from antiques 
to 25-cent ashtrays. 


¥ 


came an integral part of Elkins’s interi- 
ors. Sometimes she even collaborated 
with them on her projects. 

“She could bring a room to life with 
just a couple of marvelous pieces of fur- 
niture,” says Nan Kempner, who grew 
up in an Elkins-designed house in Sar 
Francisco’s Pacific Heights. Kempnet| 
was a child when the designer came tc 
work for her parents, Albert and Irm¢ 

continued on page 152 
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FRANCES ELKINS 


The landing is lined 
with a Directoire 
wallpaper. “She ran 
her clients, but they 
adored her, and she 
took good care of 
them,” says Boyd. 


continued from page 148 

Schlesinger, but she has vivid recollec- 
tions of both Elkins and her childhood 
home. “What she thought made rooms 
look good was contrast,” she says, re- 
counting how, in the family living room, 


Elkins placed a gold mosaic low table by 


one of her craftspeople near an eigh- 


teenth-century sofa. She deliberately 
“mixed the good with the bad,” says her 


daughter, Katherine E. Boyd, who is an 


interior designer in the San Francisco7 


Bay Area. “She’d put a twenty-five-cent | 


Mexican ashtray by a Giacometti lamp. 
That was her genius.” 

In spite of such modernist tenden 
cies, the overall effect of Elkins’s design 


i 
i 
| 
/ 


| 


was more classic than avant-garde. Shey 


shared with her older brother a highly} 
developed sense of symmetry and bal 
ance. “She was terribly influenced by 
Uncle David, whose taste was impecca 
ble,” Boyd says. “The family hailed from 
Milwaukee, and how they could have 
spawned these two geniuses, no one 
seems to know. Grandfather was 
founder of Sears, Roebuck, and Grand 
mother wasn’t artistic at all. She had 
absolutely no sense of style. It’s just 
continued on page 154 
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aM ® Like many women of her time, Elkins 
7] | received little formal training. But she™ 
had the good fortune to accompany her 
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his studies, Adler settled in Chicago and 
in the 1910s and 1920s designed homes 
for the city’s first families. His wife died 
in 1930, and he began to spend more 
time with Elkins, who had divorced, at 
Casa Amesti. The two worked closely © 
together, collaborating on some of the 
dozens of grand houses that Adler de- 7 
signed all over the United States during 
the course of his career. “They were a } 
marvelous team,” says Boyd. 

Monterey was “a very small commu- | 
nity” in those days, recalls Elkins’s 7 
friend the duchess of Manchester, and © 
the designer took an active part in it.) 
She was a familiar figure on the wharf | 
and at the Cypress Point Club, where © 
she golfed—a game she adored—and } 
also designed the clubhouse interior } 
(along with such others as the Bur=] 
lingame Club and the Del Monte Lodge | 
at Pebble Beach). 
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Elkins’s brother, Chi 
cago architect David 
Adler, lived at Casa 
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FRANCES ELKINS 
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Elkins entertained frequently and 
well, often at her palazzo in Venice, 
where her close friends Coco Chanel 
and Misia and José Maria Sert would 
come to stay. These and other Euro- 
pean friends, including Somerset and 
Syrie Maugham, sometimes turned up 
in Monterey, too. Elkins’s secretary in 
her last years, Carmen de Gastellum, re= 
calls opening the front door one morn- 
ing to discover Salvador Dali, dressed in 
evening clothes and tennis shoes, who 
had come to call. 

Casa Amesti was built for a Spanish- 


born merchant in the 1830s, when® 


Monterey was the capital of the Mexi- 
can province of California. Although 


adobe in style, it was changed somewhat ¥ 


by Adler, who added some distinctly 
unadobe-like details, including a cor- 
nice in the living room, or sala, anda 


mantelpiece over the fireplace. An in=¥ 


ventory of the objects lists Empirey 


chairs, a carved Egyptian head and art 
by Henri Matisse and Diego Rivera. 


Her and Adler’s work on the house™ 
spanned decades: In 1919 they installed 


a formal garden, inspired by the Alham- 
bra in Spain; almost thirty years late 

Adler added one of the building’s two 
solariums as a work space, with interio 


by his sister (the other was built in they 


1980s, using their original plans). He 
died in 1949, and she four years later, 


bequeathing her beloved house to the® 


National Trust for Historic Preserva 


tion. Several of the rooms, including they 


sala, are open to the public. The Ol 
Capital Club, which meets there daily, 
helps maintain the property. 

Almost half a century after her death, 
Frances Elkins’s influence lives on. “She 
thought she was going to improve thé 
taste of the world,” says the duchess ¢ 
Manchester, who hired Elkins in th 


1940s to decorate the Pebble Beach co | 


tage where she still spends part of ea 

year. She may not have succeeded f 
improving taste on a global scale, b 

in parts of the world, her unique aes 
thetic endures. 0 


Casa Amesti, 516 Polk Street, Montere 
California 93940; 408/372-8173. Ope 
Saturday and Sunday afternoons; call fo 
specific hours. 
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san Francisco Design Center presents Design Center Saturday 

















San Francisco Design Center 





Showplace, Garden Court 


and Galleria Buildings 


B; O W5E 2 & 10! Henry Adams Street, 
b 





at 8th and Townsend 


San Francisco, California 94103 


te h OW r O O mM S Telephone: 415/490-5800 


www.sfdesigncenter.com 








featuring the finest name brands in designer home furnishings. Hear a celebrity author 





i 


: RES BN TED BY Architectural Digest and see the latest trends in home design. 


Eos com limentar desi Nn consultations provided by professional interior designers— 
J 


bring photographs of your current decorating project. Saturday admission $5 


‘| Sept 12k 1998 Open 10am-4pm 




















San Francisco Design Center, Showplace building 
2 Henry Adams Street, Suite 371, San Francisco, CA 94103-5026 





101 HENRY ADAMS ST - AT 8TH AND TOWNSEND 





O1IpA CO FACIN = suite 101 | 
Recognized internationally for their classic and refined furniture | 
textile collections, Randolph & Hein is among a select few showro¢ 
conveying the timeless good taste and style that discerning desig 
and clients expect. Discover the Difference. 


800 844-9 


rrates! LINCNS suite 256 

Pratesi—More than a sheet. A work of art. Woven in 
warmth of Tuscany tradition, Pratesi linens are m 
from the finest natural fibers. From high thread col 
and timeless designs to superior craftsmanship, tH 
linens have been considered the most luxurious in 
world since the turn of the century. Available at: 


Shears & Windo 

“San Francisco Design Ce 
Galleria buil 

415 621-01 

and Gut 


415 984-94 





SAN FRANCISCO, CA 94103 - 415/490-5800 - WWW.SFDESIGNCENTER.COM 
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, San Francisco, CA 94103-5277 


Space 256 


101 Henry Adams Street, 


Phone (415) 621-0911 © Fax (415) 621-1357 
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A way of life. Located at the San Francisco Design Center suite #215, Galleria building. a ee 
om (0 
415 863-8815 FAX 415 863-641 1} 
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Wroolie & Company Presents Emanuel Morez Inc. suite 215-235 


Designed with California Mediterranean villas in mind, Emanuel Morez Inc. has created this almost sensually shaped “Paladio” dining table to 
accommodate large and custom sizes with extensions. Located at the San Francisco Design Center suite #215-235, Galleria building. 


415 863-8815 FAX 415 863-648). 


2 & 101 HENRY ADAMS ST: AT 8TH AND TOWNSEND - SAN FRANCISCO, CA 94103 - 415/490-5800 - WWW.SFDESIGNCENTER.COM 4) 
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| Spazialismi Settee Rete = Deco Credenza 
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X/ranlirte 7 ; 4 yr |\2rece ; tile 
wWroolie & Company fresents Colombo otile suite 215 


— Spazialismi Settee - Architect and designer Carlo Rampazzi combined handsome design, fine tailoring and creative finishes, not to mention whimsical 
tassels, to create the elegant “Spazialismi” settee. 


1 { OA A aa ard ad haem ime 


| Beco Credenza : Inspired by an era known for beauty—the aptly named “Deco” credenza creates a striking but functional addition to any decor. The 
graphic effect of the checker-board wood inlay complements the credenza’s fluid curves. Designed by renowned architect Maurizio Chiari for 
Colombo Stile. Wroolie & Company, located at San Francisco Design Center suite #215, the Galleria building. 


A415 863-8815 FAX 415 863-6483 


« 
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Vroolie & Company Presents Woodland Eurniture suite 215 


Handmade in Idaho using old world craftsmanship. Located at the San Francisco Design Center suite #215, Galleria building. 
415 863-8815 FAX 415 863-6483 


2 & 101 HENRY ADAMS ST -: AT 8TH AND TOWNSEND : SAN FRANCISCO, CA 94103 - 415/490-5800 - WWW.SFDESIGNCENTER.COM 




















An adventure in home furnishings awaits you at Odyssey Collection. A 
vast lighting resource with an eclectic display of wall and table decor. 


Also featuring solid wood cabinetry and magnificent leather upholstery. 


115 363-5544 FAX 415 863-5145 





od-Mode Fine Custom Cabinetry is America’s premier cabinetry 
nanufacturer. Backed by a limited lifetime warranty, Wwood-Mode is 
vn in the Berkeley Hills unit at the idea house. For the name of 
ir nearest showroom, call 800.635.7500. 


800 635-7500 










NOQC FIOUSC SUITE Zag 
The Niki Coffee Table, designed by Alan and Joy Ohashi. This cri 
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~ OLUCIOS SUIT Ex zag 


Classic Modern Design. Edward Chair. Designed by Geoff DeSd 
for Agnes Bourne. 


* 


A415 626-6883 FAX 415 626-24 
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detailed table is crafted of maple wood with brushed alumi ay 


notches holding a 3/8" glass top. Part of the Niki Series, an excell 
offering of clean, well-balanced furnishings. For the complete Col 
House Collection, contact our showroom at 415.864.8666 or visi 
@ www.condehouse.com. 


415 864-8666 FAX 415 864-53 


| HENRY ADAMS ST - AT 8TH AND TOWNSEND - SAN FRANCISCO, CA 94103 - 415/490-5800 - WWW.SFDESIGNCENTER.COM 





SAN FRANCISCO 
DESIGN CENTER 
2 HENRY ADAMS ST. #320 
SAN FRANCISCO 
CA 94103 


MARIN SHOWROOM 
cise MMe w ada Ol a 
MILL VALLEY 
CA 94941 


AFFILIATES: 
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Sd 


DENVER 


? 
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NEW YORK 


REPRESENTING: 
BLACK MOUNTAIN LOOMS 
MICHAELIAN & KOHLBERG 
TUFENKIAN CLASSICS 
ODEGARD 
WOVEN LEGENDS 
CUSTOM PRODUCTION 


St 


-7) ve 


FEATURING ANTIQUE: 
QUSHAKS 
SERAPIS 
SULTANBADS 
AGRAS 

e x ™ mG oe os | 
EC ntury antiques showMShicvan, F srrahan ou % gi r Mahal, Cloudband Bes gat, CERTIFIED APPRAISALS 
| RESTORATION 


CLEANING 
LEASING 
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SAN FRANCISCO DESIGN CENTER | 


Three complete and distinct homes filled with great, 














decorating ideas. This is the place to discover the firg 
designer home furnishings. Everything for every rool 
in the home: furnishings, fabrics, flooring, lighting, wal 
coverings, kitchens, baths, art, antiques, home theate} 
and home office technology. 


| earlong Mon-Fri, 10 am to 5 pm } Fe 
a 
Daytime tours and evening events welcome I "" 
Visit our web site at www.sfdesigncenter.com ; 
101 Henry Adams Street, Ik 


One Block South of 8th & Townsend, 
The Galleria Building 
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415 490-58 
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The name McGuire is synonymous with style and elegance. For 50 Perfectly proportioned lanterns in 3 sizes and 5 finishes plus cust) 
ears, McGuire Furniture Company has built a reputation for design with matching pendants, pocket brackets, post lamps and piermou 





d quality with the premier rattan designs, solid teak, bamboo tables Distinctive lighting products designed and manufactured in jf 
Jot ecial collections. Join us for the Fall Open House, Saturday, Francisco. Visit our factory and showroom at 111 Rhode Island Str \{ 
10:00 am to 3:00 pm, 151 Vermont St. @ 15th. 


ih, 
115 956-0512 FAX 415 621-4903: 415 626-9600 FAX 4I5 626-96) 


\MS ST + AT 8TH AND TOWNSEND : SAN FRANCISCO, CA 94103 - 415/490-5800 - WWW.SFDESIGNCENTER.COM 
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j james r. moder. 


EVERLY HILLS*NEW YORK*PARIS*LONDON*TOKYO* VANCOUVER 


CRYSTAL 
CHANDELIER INC. 


One facet to consider in addition 
to DESIGN, QUALITY and 
| SERVICE is VALUE. This is an 
excellent opportunity to SAVE 
' up to 58% off retail on designer 
|) Name Brand james r. moder» 
_ Crystal Chandeliers trimmed 
_ with Imported Crystal, including 
‘| Crystal manufactured by 
f SWAROVSKI in Austria. 
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‘| 
) A) ENTRANCE CHANDELIER. 28"W.x53"H. 
31 Lites. Order #93107-22 SALE PRICE $2,499.- 


B) LARGER VERSION*. 36"W.x72"H. 44 Lites 
Order #93116-22 SALE PRICE $3,999.- 


C) MATCHING SMALL EMPIRE*, 20-1/2"W.x29"H. 
12 Lites. Order #93105-22 SALE PRICE $1,399.- 


D) MATCHING LARGER EMPIRE*, 24"W.x31"H. 
21 Lites. Order #93106-22. SALE PRICE $1,599.- 


E) MATCHING LARGE EMPIRE*. 28"W.x34"H. 
30 Lites. Order #93118-22. | SALE PRICE $2,199.- 


F) TOTAL ELEGANCE. 30"W.x32"H. 28 Lites. 
Order #93101-22 SALE PRICE $1,899.- 


G) MATCHING SMALLER VERSION*. 24"W.x25"H. 
16 Lites. Order #93111-22 SALE PRICE $1,299.- 


H) CANDELABRA CHANDELIER. = 24"W.x23"H. 
8 Lites. Order #93 108-22 SALE PRICE $649.- 


I) LARGER VERSION (2 Tier*). 28"W.x26"H. 
12 Lites. Order #93112-22 SALE PRICE $999.- 


) MATCHING HALL BASKET. 12"W.x9"H. 3 Lites. 
Order #93103-22 SALE PRICE $199.- 


) LARGER VERSION*. 20-1/2"W.x11"H. 8 Lites. 
Order #93109-22 SALE PRICE $799.- 


\L) MATCHING WALL SCONCE*. 10-1/2"W.x15"H. 
| 3 Lites. Order #93104-22 SALE PRICE $289.- 


SEE ORDERING INFORMATION OR 


(CALL FOR A FREE CATALOG. 


ALL ITEMS ARE ROYAL GOLD FINISH. 
SIMILAR, NOT SHOWN. PRICES IN CANADA ADD 25%. 
© COPYRIGHT 1996 WORLDWIDE RIGHTS RESERVED 


BY JAMES R. MODER® WHICH IS A LICENSED TRADEMARK 
3Y JAMES R. MODER CRYSTAL CHANDELIER — INC. 





from $250. 
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ENTRANCE OR 
DINING ROOM 
CHANDELIERS 


CHOOSE 
FROM 5 SIZES 


Oi corn PCat BE H 
to $80,000. 
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1000 Facets 


to Consider When 
event A Room. 
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This connects you directly to your roe Patel ett ng J¢ [ 
Lighting Showroom, or fax 1-214-742-4088 paras e addr 











DISTANGE LEARNING 
EARNING A DEGREE ON YOUR HOME COMPUTER 


By Nicholas von Hoffman 


F THE LEAVES ARE NOT YET TURNING 

in your part of the world, the time of 

the year is revealed by the footballs 
flying through the air. Young adults 
everywhere are returning to study in the 
nation’s massive and massively crowded 
institutions of higher learning. 

Ever since Socrates, it has been 
thought that learning best took place 
when teacher and student came togeth- 
er face-to-face. Now, however, student 
may meet teacher in a box on the up- 
per left-hand side of his or her com- 
puter screen. “You can turn on your 
computer and see a small video screen 
of a faculty member giving a lecture,” 
explains Andy DiPaolo, executive direc- 
tor of Stanford University’s Center for 
Professional Development. 

That is not all you see and hear, or all 
you get, by any means. If you were a 
Stanford student taking one of their 
electronic courses, DiPaolo says, “you 
would also see, in a big box on the right, 
all the notes that the instructor used i in 
the lecture as well as diagrams, pictures 
and charts, and in a column on the left 
side, the lecture indexed by key words.” 

This system is unlike the old days in 
the lecture hall, when a student had one 
chance and one chance only to get it 

right or hope to find somebody who 
took good notes. “You have full VCR- 
type controls. You can stop the lecture 
and go backward and review it whenev- 
er you want.” The capabilities are actu- 
ally better than those of a VCR, which 
forces you to skim through the reel to 
get to the part you want to see again. A 
student merely types in one of the in- 
dexed key words, and presto! There is 
the professor, back on the screen, re- 
peating the desired part of the lecture. 

“Tt’s fabulous for students who need it 
for examination review or who may not 
have English as a native language,” Di- 
Paolo enthuses. “It allows students to 
take their laptops and watch lectures at 
work or at home or sitting in a hotel 
room in New York City.” 

What they’re doing at Stanford, in 
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one way or another, they are doing 
at Duke, at some of the Big Ten schools 
and at many more places. The last sur- 
vey taken showed that a third of our 
colleges and universities are offering 
some kind of electronically delivered 
courses, with another quarter of them 
getting set to do the same. This is usual- 
ly called distributed, or distance, learn- 
ing. Another indicator of how big this 
already has gotten is the size of the 1998 
Peterson’s Guide to Distance Learning 
Programs, which has more than seven 
hundred very large pages. The most 
recent figures, which are three years 
out of date, tabulated three-quarters 
of a million students taking distance 
learning courses. 

Parents who are ‘worried that their 
offspring may vanish into a life of vice 
and sloth at some far-removed quad- 
rangle can now entertain the possi- 
bility of keeping them at home and 
having them go to school via computer. 
It is possible to obtain a degree from a 
accredited institution without ever set- 
ting foot on its campus. A wise fami- 
ly will not consider it, however, with- 






out much thought and investigation. | 
Distance learning has no bigger) 
booster than DiPaolo, but he is quick to 
acknowledge that “students want to be 
part of a learning community—they | 
don’t want to learn in isolation.” Nor do’ 
they want to learn by matching wits 
with some high-IQ machine like Deep 
Blue, the chess champion computer that 
destroys all human challengers. 
Matthew Pittinsky, CEO of Black- 
board, which develops products for in- 
structors who create their own Web| 
sites, points out that distance learning 
and Web-based learning don’t mean 
self-paced learning. “It doesn’t mean 
there isn’t an instructor, a mentor, a me- § 
diator, someone who’s shaping the ex- 
perience for the student,” he says. 
“Faculty members report that they 
have more interaction with their stu- 
dents in Web-based classes than in tra- 
ditional classes, where shy students sit 
in the back of the classroom and never 
get involved. All of a sudden, in a forum 
or in E-mail, you’ve broken the barriers 
to lots of people participating.” 
continued on page 162 





Yo-Yo UNWINDS. 





Vhen he’s not busy being the world’s 
natest cellist, Yo-Yo Ma listens to beautiful 
lic made by others. Here, the warm, lush 
dnd of Harman Kardon componentry and 
filty speakers makes Maestro Ma feel very 
yh at home. It’s another great place where 
#} great brands of Harman International 


dde the world’s finest audio performances. 
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continued from page 160 

If these claims don’t square with your 
idea of electronic activity, if you are 
convinced there is a degree of inflexibly 
inhuman robotics about it, it helps to 
know that distance learning doesn’t 
come in one format. There is real-time 
pedagogical activity and, to use the new 
vogue word, asynchronous learning and 
instruction. Real time refers to a class or 
session of some sort where teachers 
and/or students communicate through 
typed conversations or special chat 
rooms, open only to those registered in 
the course. Real time also means instruc- 
tion offered through video or telephone 
conferences. Asynchronous instruction, 
or unreal time, occurs when videocas- 
settes are used to show a lecture series 
or the professor gives a lecture on de- 
mand over and over again in the upper 
left-hand corner of the monitor. 

Real-time and unreal-time activi- 
ties are mixed together in a wide assort- 
ment of hybrids. One of the simplest, 
which is now almost universal, is the 


DISTANCE LEARNING 


teacher’s Web page, where students can 
get schedules, homework assignments, 
reprints of articles and grades for the 
courses they are enrolled in. Some cours- 
es are mostly in unreal time, but the stu- 
dents may come on campus for one or two 
weekends. “MIT has a program where 
you come to campus for a month,” says 
DiPaolo. “You work with a small group 
of students, you do all the right bond- 
ing, and then you go back to work, and 
they follow you with distance education.” 
Ambitious on-campus students will no 
longer have to choose between two class- 
es that meet at the same time—they can 
now take them both, attending some 
sessions of each in the classroom and 
taking the others electronically. Some 
schools are looking at distance learning 
as a way of better serving students at- 
tending those huge Econ 101 and West- 
ern Civ courses, where there will be five 
hundred students in the lecture hall. 
How that and many other proposed 
departures from the past may work out, 


IT SNOT JUST A RITCHRaa 


IT’S A MOVEMENT. 


KITCHENS 
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manship and style. To learn more, or to order the 


SteMatic Kitchen Book, call 1-800-765-5266. 


Weve revolutionized the way you use your kitchen. With Modula™ from 
SteMatic, you can design your kitchen to fit how you live. The modular units 


offer ultimate flexibility, and the SieMatic name ensures the finest crafts- 


SieMatic 


Visit us al www.stematic.com 


ORDER YOUR SIEMATIC KITCHEN BOOK NOW AND RECEIVE THE AMERICAN KITCHEN SERIES CATALOGUE FREE! 


Send me the SieMatic Kitchen Book, a 150-page guide to the finest in 
kitchen design. | have enclosed a check or money order for $19.95 and 
will also receive a free copy of the American Kitchen Series Catalogue. 


Send to: SieMatic Corporation, Dept. AD0998, P.0.Box 936, Langhorne, PA 19047 
Or call 1-800-765-5266 in the U.S. or Canada to order or to visit the showroom nearest you. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 


STATE ZIP 


PHONE 


nobody yet knows. Whatis certain is that | 


colleges and universities, institutions that | 


have resisted change for the last hundred 


years with the tenacity of fanatic reac- | 


tionaries, are under ineluctable pres- 


sure to adopt new ways as a larger and 


larger slice of our population wants to 
pursue a college education. In a society 


where many technical skills become ob- | 


solete before their possessors have had a | 
chance to pay off the student loans tak- 
en out to master them, the demand by - 
employers and employees for retraining 
never stops growing. Moreover, institu- 


tions of higher learning are about to be © 


swamped by the children of the baby — 
boomers, a very large cadre increasingly | 
referred to as the echo boomers. 

No money exists to build new class-. 
rooms and dormitories to accommodate 
these new millions. Thus, it follows that. 
distance learning is rapidly becoming | 
an indispensable means of instruction. | 

Nat Kannan came to Dartmouth from. 
India, but “for every one of me there are) 
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a thousand who cannot afford the air- 
fare,” he says. “I thought if there was a 
way I could take the education from an 
institution like Dartmouth and make it 
available in India, it would serve a very 
useful purpose.” Kannan went on to 
found UOL, a company that integrates 
and administers the distance learning 
programs that bring together students 
working in large corporations and uni- 
versity instructional programs. “I don’t 
see why an inner-city kid can’t attend 
UC Berkeley without leaving home, 
while holding down a job at McDon- 


b . al d’s,” he says. “The first experiment I did 


4 


was sponsored by Bell Atlantic and the 
| mayor of Philadelphia, to see if we 
| could educate welfare mothers who had 
_ had kids as teenagers and couldn’t go to 


+) school and couldn’t get out of their row 


houses in inner-city Philadelphia be- 


)) cause they’d get killed. We got Bell At- 


lantic to donate one hundred Macintosh 


) computers, and we hooked them up. Sure 


| enough, the women were quickly master- 








“ELECTRONICA 
DISTANCE LEARNING 


ing advanced courses like calculus and 
using E-mail for talking to each other.” 

Distance education should also be 
quite valuable to amateur students, hob- 
byists and vacationers. Someone plan- 
ning a trip to Tuscany could take cours- 
es in the art and architecture of the 
region. The Robert Mondavi Winery is 
considering offering a course on wine- 
making and the Napa Valley for tourists 
to take before they visit. The company 
already has a distance learning syllabus 
of courses on oenology. 

At the present time there is no easy 
medium for finding out who is offering 
these kinds of courses. Further down 
the road there will undoubtedly be ways 
for people in their postcollegiate years 
to get a line on courses without being 
swamped by vast quantities of unedited 
and untested information. 

Every new event in Electroland is 
preceded by heralds hailing it as the 
Second Coming. Distance learning is 


tion from a very noble and personal ex- 
perience to a McDonald’s cookie-cutter 
education,” says Nat Kannan. “Online 
you can learn anything you want but 
physical skills, such as fixing a Xerox 
machine; it’s got its serious limitations.” 
“T have to admit, it’s not the same as 
face-to-face education,” Andy DiPaolo 
says. “It never will be, but what we’re 
able to do is the next best thing.” 

In a mass society, the next best thing 
is what we often must settle for. We take 
factory made because we can’t afford 
handmade or because the hands that 
once made it don’t exist anymore. In the 
nineteenth century there was a teacher 
at Williams College named Mark Hop- 
kins who was famous for his ability to 
inspire students. The ideal college, said 
President Garfield, would be a log in 
the woods with a student at one end and 
Mark Hopkins at the other. Hopkins is 
gone, and instead of one student on the 
end of that log, there are tens of thou- 
sands of them. O 


not. “It changes the character of educa- 









































EXTRAORDINARY PROPERTIES ON THE MARKET 


MONTECITO 


® Lutah Maria Riggs 
ommissioned in the mid- 
1950s by internationally 
renowned art collector Wright 
S. Ludington, the Neoclassical 
estate Hesperides was named 
for the Greek mythological 
nymphs who guarded the gold- 
en apples within an idyllic, 
protected garden. The Villa 
Hesperides of modern-day 
Montecito, California, was de- 
signed by noted Santa Barbara 
architect Lutah Maria Riggs. 


Ludington used it as a sanctuary 


for his 20th-century collection 
and played host to numerous 
designers—Billy Baldwin, An- 
thony Hail and Tony Duquette 
among them—who each con- 
tributed a design element (AD, 
Jan./Feb. 1973). The villa, a 
large guesthouse and a caretak- 
er’s cottage, surrounded by 
fields of lavender and olive 
trees, are set high in the Santa 
Ynez Mountains. A pergola 
frames views of the Pacific. 
Over the last decade Donald 


and Alice Willfong worked with 








interior designer Craig Wright 
to resurrect the villa’s Shangri- 
la quality (4D, May 1994). 
Wright modernized the baths 


and kitchen and capitalized on 


the palatial size of the interiors. 





SUFFOLK, PEBBLE BEACH, MAINE... 


“I decided to retain the scale of 
an Italian palazzo for the main 
reception room,” he said, 
adding that he “made every- 
thing a little richer.” Landscape 
designer Robert Fletcher re- 


NEW JERSEY 


® George B. Post 

A n allée of English box- 
wood leads up to Wood- 

edge, a Palladian-style moun- 

tain estate in Bernardsville, 

New Jersey. The 1898 estate 


was designed by architect 
George B. Post as a present for 


* his son William, also an archi- 


tect and the heir to his father’s 
practice. George Post, an 
American Institute of Archi- 
tects Gold Medal winner, 
helped introduce elevators into 
Manhattan buildings and was 
known for his design of the 
New York Stock Exchange as 


well as mansions for the Van- 


stored the gardens, which were 
originally planted by Elizabeth 
de Forest. $6 million. 


Randall V. Solakian, Coldwell 
Banker; 805/565-2208. 


derbilts and Huntingtons. 
Woodedge, with three Neo- 
classical pavilions, is one of 
four Post-designed houses in 
Bernardsville; a community 
popular with New York’s 
social and financial leaders. 
Original details include a 
pilastered entrance hall and 
living room and a Federal- 
style mahogany staircase. The 
property’s 12 acres contain ma- 
ture indigenous trees and 
shrubbery. $2.6 million. 


Clair Martin III, Turpin Real 
Estate; 908/234-9100. 
continued on page 166 
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t The automotive equivalent 
of the simple Blick dress. ° ing at just $21 


Drivers wanted. (")) 


*Base MSRP for a Passat GLS. Price excludes optional equipment, taxes, registration, transportation and dealer charges. Dealer sets actual price. 5-valve engine technology. Traction control 


Anti-lock brakes. And just about power everything. Talk to me baby: 1-800 DRIVE VW or VW. COM. Always wear seatbelts. ©1998 Volkswagen 
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continued from page 164 


CHICAGO 


@ Laurence Booth 
eas grove of Scotch pines provid- 
ed architect Laurence Booth with the 
starting point for a contemporary house in 
suburban Chicago. The 2.3-acre property, 
surrounded by meadows and forest, was 
completed in 1984 for John and Anne 
Kern (AD, Sept. 1984). “I tried to make 
the house an instrument by which man 
and nature are integrated,” said Booth. 


John Kern, who trained at MIT, served as 


the engineer for the advanced technology— 
passive and active heating systems, neon 
display panels—that was installed. Two 


wings (one for bedrooms, the other for 


EXTRAORDINARY PROPERTIES ON THE MARKET 





kitchen and services) project from the 
main entrance. The circular shape of the 
grove was repeated for the motor court 
and the living room. The bedroom wing 
ends in a four-story tower. With its spiral 
staircase leading to a meditation room, 
the tower rises above the trees and boasts 
a view of Lake Michigan and Chicago’s 
skyline. “I was very specific about 
wanting a tower,” Kern remarked. 

“T didn’t want to be lost in the woods.” 
$2.5 million. 


Peggy Bohnen, County Line Properties; 
630/789-3030. 





continued on page 16. 
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Hand-Wrought Iron 
~ From Our Own 
Take a 


Iron ¢ Crystal 
e Alabaster ¢ 
Many Finishes 


Sconces ¢ Chandeliers 
Lanterns ¢ Billiards 
Ceiling ¢ Outdoor 


And The Finest Display 
of Imported Lighting 
from Europe 


ACADEMY LAMPS 


Since 1947 


MANUFACTURER AND 
IMPORTER OF 
FINE LIGHTING 


DESIGNER SHOWROOM 


9011 BEVERLY BLVD. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90048 


(310) 271-1123 


FAX: (310) 271-1318 





MANUEL BALESTERI 





ee 3D ESTATES 


EXTRAORDINARY PROPERTIES ON THE MARKET 


continued from page 166 





PEBBLE BEACH 


® Robert D. Farquhar 
rom the early 1920s to 1941, architect 
Robert D. Farquhar designed acclaimed 
public buildings and private residences in 
southern California, among them UCLA’s 
Clark Library and the California Club. 
Farquhar’s affinity for French and Italian 


design was evident in the Mediterranean 


influence of his projects. In 1926 he com- 
pleted plans for a villa in Pebble Beach. 
Casa Ladera, “House of the Hillside,” over- 
looks Carmel Bay and Point Lobos; the 
main house has five fireplaces. $7.9 million. 


Laurie Hall, The Mitchell Group; 
408/624-0136. 











MAINE 


® William Ralph Emerson 
hampernowne Farm, one of the last 
estates in southern Maine, dates to 
1660, when Captain Francis Champer- 
nowne claimed the land for his family. The 
property was purchased in 1879 by the 
Thaxters, who commissioned William 
Ralph Emerson to build one of the first 
examples of a Shingle Style house. In 1887 


he added a stone porte cochére with a ser- 
vants’ wing above as well as a stone-wall 
dairy barn. Many of the architectural details | 
are still in place. The property, which at one 
time functioned as a saltwater farm, covers 
five acres. $1.75 million. 


Judie Kehl and Robert Woods, Harbor 
Realtors; 207/439-8770. 


continued on page 170 
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} Bring vt cpuuite Ce of a hand- crafted Stiga. into your 16 for it is 


‘one of.a kind. Visit the Noe dealer nearest you and ask for pour ee copy 


E,Aaler Inc, Scottsdale AZ 602-941-2995 Carpet Designs, Ic, Naples FL. 941-643-5020 
loulian Rugs, Los Angeles CA- 213-651: 1444 * The Rug Gallery, Cincinnati OH 513+793-9505 
Opie Oriental Rugs, Portland OR 503-226-0116 » kseph's Imports, Indiandpois IN 317-255-4230 | 
Bee Carpet & Florin, Pulm Beach FL 561-622-6333 + Shaver-Ramsey, Denér CO. 303-220-6363 . | 
nMiller Gallery; Menlo Park CA. 650-327-5040 # Stark Carpet, New York NY 212-752-9000 


Canpet & Flooring Materials, San‘ Antonio TX 210-344-7678 * McDhuaries Rocky River OH 440-333-2220" 
Tajaoy Oriental Rugs, Dallas TX ( 214-748-5180 * Emmet Perry & Company, Houston TX 713-961-4666. 
Persign Rug Gulleries, Nashua NH 603-882-5604 # Hollis & Spences Led, Washingion DC 202-488-0240: 
Koko Boodakian & Sons, Ina, Winchester MA 781-729-5566 Alf designs.copyrighted. 
FOR A DEALER-NEAR YOU, CALL TOLL:FREE: 877-MEGERIAN 





AN ANTIQUECIN THE MAKING" 






ULIA GRAY 





JULIA GRAY 
D&D Building 979 3rd Ave. N.Y., N.Y. 10022 (212) 223-4454 


Atlanta * Boston * Chicago * Dallas * Denver * Houston 
Phoenix * Philadelphia * Washington, D.C. 


Trade Only 
Catalog Available 


en J 


Introducing our 
all new line of 
cast stone mantels 


Write or call 
for free catalog 


800-600-8336 


5400 Miller Ave. 
Dallas, TX 75206 


Also custom mantels and other cast stone products to the trade. 
www.oldworldstoneworks.com 
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SYLVIAN THOMAS 


SUFFOLK 


nterior designer and antiques dealer 
Keith Skeel invested eight years in 





restoring The Hall, a neo-Regency resi- 
dence in Peasenhall, Suffolk. Skeel also col- | 
lects houses—The Hall is number 19 in his 
personal portfolio of residences. Built in 
1860 by British steel entrepreneur John 
Smyth, the residence was constructed large- 
ly of such local materials as Suffolk white 
brick and iron from the owner’s foundry. 
Skeel modernized the five-bedroom house, 
using historical details. The kitchen floor 
was relaid with Suffolk stone. A sitting 
room includes 17th-century wood paneling 
and an 18th-century carved walnut fire- 
place; the drawing room has three pairs of 
French windows that open onto the garden; | 
and the dining room features hand-painted 
walls and a chandelier complete with can- 
dles. Within the five and a half acres are 
statuary, a garden folly arid a walled garden. 
Ipswich is 24 miles away; London is 60 min- 
utes by train. £1 million ($1.65 million). 


Knight Frank International; 
44-171-629-8171. U 





Collectors Editions 


> 
PUBLISHERS OF ORIGINAL & GRAPHIC ART presents — Z/ 


Available Exclusively through the following Fine Art Galleries: 


Artworks, Inc. 
Elkins Park, PA 215.572.1750 


Fattahi Gallery 
Gulf Breeze, FL 904.934.9888 


Heusso Gallery 
Palm Springs, CA 888.415.2294 


Fast Frame 
Cupertino, CA 408.255.0183 


Derrick Smith Fine Art 
West Hollywood, CA 800.280.4998 310.360.9135 


Barucci Gallery 
Clayton, MO 314.727.2020 


Studio E Gallery 
Lake Worth, FL 561.585.7800 


Artesia Fine Art Gallery 
Vail, CO 888.321.3800 970.476.9800 


“Art Resources Gallery 
Edina, MN 612.922.1770 


Schafer Interiors and Fine Art Gallery 
Mt. Lebanon, PA 412.344.0233 


ARA Gallery 


Cedar Rapids, IA 800.915.ARTS 319.366.2520 


Kavanaugh Art Gallery 


West Des Moines, IA 888.515.8682 515.279.8682 


Collectors Fine Art Galleries 
Hawaiian Islands, 800.430.3909 


Danielle Peleg Gallery 
West Bloomfield, MI 248.626.5810 


Teri Galleries, Ltd. 
Metairie, LA 800.533.8374 504.887.8588 


Bennetts’ Art Gallery 
Greenville, SC 864.288.6430 


The Pollitt Selection 
Fayetteville, NC 910.487.9100 


Coast Gallery 
Laguna Beach, CA 949.376.4185 


Lori’s Art Galler 
Woodland Hills, CA 818.884.1110 


First Impressions Gallery 
Palm Harbor, FL 813.942.3955 


Emerald City Fine Art 
Seattle, WA 206.623.1550 


J. Lowak Fine Art 
Austin, TX 512.345.2067 


Tag paper. 


A fine art book on the life and career of Sabzi entitled 
“Enduring Mysteries” 


is now available in Deluxe and Regular Editions. 


Frame Decor & Gallery 
Marlboro, NJ 732.972.2171 


The 21" Century Gallery 
Denver, CO 800.627.6156 303.320.0926 


Stellers Gallery 
Jacksonville, FL 800.642.5716 


Leawood Fine Art 
Leawood, KS 913.338.4999 


What Iz Art? 
Cambria, CA 805.927.0126 


Gallery Nash 
Carmel, CA 408.622.9009 


Merrill Miller’s Interiors 
Perdido Key, FL 850.492.9033 


Elkanah’s Fine Art 
Jackson, TN 888.278.4967 901.423.1278 


THE WATER STREET (COLLECTION 





©1998 COLLECTORS EDITIONS 
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It’s warm, expressive, soft to the touch. Easy t 


So many choices, 





One down. 107 to go. 





Ms th its striking beauty and endless practicality, Corian" goes with anything and puts up with sid CORIAN 
\f) and a great value. Now, if only it could help you make all those other decisions. Call |-800-4-CORIAN: 
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by Mary E. Nichols 


t the top of a rather 

nondescript Man- 

hattan co-op is a 

penthouse, skirted 
by a slate terrace blooming 
with white flowers, which its 
owners, designers Stephen 
Sills and James Huniford, 
have fashioned into a little 
temple of perfection. There 
are only three rooms: a living 
room, a bedroom and a study, 
compact in scale but pure in 
their proportions and dis- 
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“We don’t have a lot of room to 
showcase pieces,” says Sills (top, 
right, with Huniford), “so what we 
have is highly edited.” Asove: Frank 
alabaster lamps flank a Man Ray pho- 
tograph in the entrance hall. The 
ancient marble fragment is Gree 
the circa 1800 bust is Roman sty 


Ricut: “Our forties pieces, which 
are rare, were largely inspired by 
the eighteenth century,” Huniford 
says. Among them are a shagreen 
daybed and a leather club chair, 
both by Frank, and a Eugene Printz 
rosewood table, left. The sculp- 
ture; 1947, is by Jean Arp. 
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Lert: The study was lined with 
17th-century Chinese drawings “to 
achieve a graphic effect,” Sills says, 
then punctuated with chrome-yel- 
low pillows. The plaster Giacometti 
vase, Sills’s favorite object, “is re- 
fined and classical, yet as modern 
as something created tomorrow.” 


creetly very grand. Grandeur, 
as they define it, isn’t a flam- 
boyant display of opulence; 
as their residence suggests, 


an austere composition may 


be grand, and so may a small 
space. It’s design without com- 
promise: an ideal of virtu- 
osity inspired by old-master 
paintings and by furnishings 
and objets d’art of distin- 
guished, if not to say exalt- 
ed, provenance. 


“T wanted a warm, rich, textured 
background that would transport 
us,” Sills says: “You only know 
you’re in New York when you go 
outside and look at the city.” BE- 
Low: In a hall, 19th-century En- 
glish drawings of Indian monuments 
hang near André Arbus sconces. 


The penthouse, which the 
partners restructured com- 
pletely, was a modern addition 
to a prewar building. “We 
changed everything inside 
and out,” says Sills. “We re- 
aligned the rooms, blew out 
the windows and stripped the 
space to its bare walls.” Hun- 
iford, with charming under- 
statement, calls the apartment 
“a tree house.” His partner 
compares it to a ship—“Every 


NOT A GESTURE IS WASTED; NO 
CONCESSIONS HAVE BEEN MADE TO 
THE EPHEMERAL OR ‘THE BANAL. 
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f space is used.” And 
y inch of space has been 
edited, in the course of a 
lecade, like the kind of lap- 
idary text that mandarins 
once labored over in their 
own ivory towers. Not a ges- 
ture is wasted; no conces- 
sions have been made to the 
ephemeral or the banal. “It’s 
easy to maintain,” says Sills, 
although that hardly seems to 
be the point of these rooms, 
whose harmony is the reward 
for a staggering investment 
of patience and rigor. 

The partners share a well- 
bred reticence and a droll 
sense of humor. Sills, the more 
intense, describes himself as 
“a dreamer” and “a visual ro- 
mantic with ascetic tenden- 
cies” who loves to stare at 
blank walls and is inspired by 
empty corners. “Not Ford,” 
he continues, with a nod to 
his partner. “He’s the emo- 
tional romantic, the nester. 
He’s always adding things.” 
“T like layers,” Huniford ad- 
mits. “I have to make order, 
and I can’t live with the un- 
finished, the way Stephen 
can. I start dreaming when a 
room is done. Then I can be- 
gin to think about it.” 

It seems to bea very com- 
patible division of creative 
labor, because Sills and Huni- 
ford, who launched their de- 
sign business in 1983, have 
risen to the front rank of 
their profession. They have 
twenty-five employees and a 
portfolio of enviable com- 
missions. “Our firm,” says Sills, 
“is a destination for certain 
clients who know what they 
want and what we do, and 
that subtlety and uniqueness 

continued on page 264 


Sills, who also paints, chose three 
1929 works by Joan Miro for the 
master bedroom. “One reason we 
used a neutral background is that it 
works well with the modern draw- 
ings and paintings we collect,” he 
says. The cone light fixture is the 
partners’ own design. 
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Photography by Mark Darley and Steve Whittaker 


t’s a bore, don’t you 
agree?” asks Anthony 
Hail, speaking in the 
honeyed tones of his 
native Tennessee. He is talk- 
ing about MOVIN, a process 
he has just completed and 
hopes never to do again. 
lhe designer and Charles 
Posey, his partner of almost 
thirty years, deemed it time 
to make a change after learn- 
ing that their beloved Neo- 
classical, Julia Morgan-—re- 
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Top: The designer, left, and part- 
ner Charles Posey. Hail pruned 30 
years of collections to fit the space. 
ABove: On an easel is a late-17th- 
century watercolor of a pheasant 
from Louis XIV’s menagerie at 
Versailles. Two Ptolemaic-period 
ibis flank the Louis XVI trumeau. 


Ricut: Eighteenth-century archi- 
tectural works line a wall in the liv- 
ing room. “I have no prints, only 
drawings.” A 19th-century paint- 
er’s ladder stands near a Swedish 
Neoclassical clock, “a marvelous 
thing,” Hail adds. On the bureau 
plat is a Frangois Clouet drawing. 
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“The house we moved from was al- 
most twice as big,” Hail says, “but 
the apartment had great poten- 
tial—high ceilings, nice cornices 
ind baseboards.” Anove: A red- 
lacquered Chinese trunk is joined 
by a 19th-century American gilt 
chair and a Danish oval-back chair. 


stored house in San Francis- 
co (see Architectural Digest, 
December 1982) needed nu- 
merous repairs. It was also 
time to simplify. 

Months after the fact, Hail 


documents the horrors of 


displacement: the four hun- 
dred and fifty boxes, the end- 
less unpacking and, most 


painful of all, the necessity of 
divesting himself of more 
than a dozen perfect antiques 


—including “a wonderful 
Russian mirror” and some 
Adamesque English chairs. 
And all this so that he and 
Posey might fit into their 
well-appointed, yet undeni- 
ably smaller, new apartment. 


Perhaps there’s a positive 
side to living with less? Af- 
ter all, Hail has made a kind | 
of religion of simplifying, of 
paring down, of turning out | 
interiors that suggest a beau- 
tiful restraint. “Well, I don’t 
know about that,” he drawls 
dubiously. 

To sit in Hail’s Pacific} 
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ig, Heights living room is to ex- 
o\i) perience 4 telling contradic- 
i) tion. For even as the conver- 
,, (f) Sation touches on moving 
val trucks and the attendant lo- 
yy), gistical nightmares, the sur- 
|) Foundings speak only of the 
\) sublime. “I think this is a 
‘tremendously comfortable 

|, room, don’t you?” Hail asks. 
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The designer’s sure hand 
is apparent in the furniture’s 
placement. Even with its 
back to the door, a Louis XV 
chair signed by Sené is set at 
a welcoming angle. Just be- 
hind it is an eighteenth- 
century bureau plat, on which 
sits a drawing by the six- 
teenth-century artist Fran- 
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cois Clouet. A Russian chan- 
delier of malachite and crys- 
tal hangs above three rare 
carpets, two seventeenth- 
century ones from Isfahan 
and an eighteenth-century 
example from Karabagh. 
Everywhere there’s evi- 
dence of what one client, 
Rosemary Baker, calls Hail’s 
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“None of the lanterns are wired,” 
Hail says. An 18th-century Russian 
lantern in the entrance hall is re- 
flected in a Swedish mirror gilded 
with the crest of the Vasa family. 
Hail, who collects Oriental porce- 
lain, arrayed pieces of blanc de 


chine on a Swedish commode. 


d headboards covered in 
leather, is centered in Hail’s blue 
bedroom. “I love the room’s pro- 
portions—the bed works perfect- 
ly,” he says. “Jefferson had a blue 
room with white trim at Monticel- 
lo. That was my inspiration.” 


“oreat sense of house,” from 


his classical feel for propor- 


tion to his subtle, almost 
Scandinavian way with color. 
Long a master of the clean 
yellows and blues that do so 
well in northern light, Hail’s 
palette, in this newest resi- 
dence, is more muted than 
it’s been in years. “I decided 
when I did the house twenty 
years ago that I’d have color 
galore, and I did. Now it’s 
back down to normal.” His 
last living room was painted 
the color of nasturtiums; this 
one is pale yellow. 

\sk Hail the date of many 
of his antiques, and he’s apt 
to give the same three-word 
reply: “the eighteenth centu- 
ry.” His residence provides 
in object lesson in the diver- 
sity of the period. In the 
entrance hall, there’s a disci- 
plined grouping of Gusta- 
vian furniture, including a 
two-drawer chest and a pair 
of gilt chairs. The juxtaposi- 
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tion of like-minded pieces is 
another Hail tendency. “I try 
to arrange things by coun- 
tries so that they have some- 
thing to do with each other.” 
Hail has a particular affini- 
ty for seventeenth- and eigh- 
teenth-century Scandinavian 
design. There’s no mystery 
to its source: He was raised 
from early childhood in 
Denmark, after his mother, 
the former Elizabeth Dar- 
den, married a Danish lum- 
ber executive. Northern Eu- 
rope remains a source of deep 
inspiration. “I think about 
it every night,” he says. He 
continued on page 266 


RiGut: Mid-19th-century country 
French tiles pave the floor of Posey’s 
bedroom, which opens onto the 
garden. Hail lived in Denmark for 
12 years, and northern European 
Neoclassicism informs his choices 
of colors.and antiques. “It’s a spare 
kind of thing,” he says. 
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LISSA 
CULLMAN 


GEORGIAN OVERTONES 
DEFINE HER RESIDENCE 
ON PARK AVENUE 

Text by Cynthia Zarin 

Photography by Durston Saylor 


here have been two major 
influences on my life as a de- 
signer,” says Elissa Cullman, 
principal of Cullman & Krav- 
is, the New York partnership she start- 
ed in 1984 with Hedi Kravis, who died 
last year. “The first was my mother-in- 
law, who w as one of the earliest serious 
collectors of American furniture, and 
the second was the two years my hus- 
band and I lived in Tokyo. My mother- 
in-law studied the period rooms at the 
Met; on Ww eekends she took me to an- 
tiques shops in Connecticut. She even 
introduced me to Hedi. And Japan! 
When you spend three hours with your 
lower teacher arranging five chrysan- 
themums, it sharpens your eye.” 


“The architecture is classic Geor- 
gian style, so I used a traditional 
late-eighteenth-century vocabulary,” 
Elissa Cullman (above) says of her 
Park Avenue duplex. Rint: Cull- 
man installed the Adamesque mantel 
in the living room. Sotheby’s vases 
for lamps; Clarence House taffeta 
and Lee Jofa cord on slipper chair; 
Cowtan & Tout wing chair fabric. 
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ABoveE: Cullman could find only 40 
feet of antique Chinese wallpaper, 
from Gracie, for the dining room, 
“so artists had to paint the rest,” 
she says. “You can’t tell until you’re 
up close and you touch it.” George 
Iii dining table and Regency bull’s- 
eye mirror from Florian Papp; 
Cowtan & Tout chair stripe. 


_ Opposite: “The spaces are gra- 
_ cious but not overwhelmingly 


grand.” In the living room, Doris 
Leslie Blau Persian carpet; Florian 
Papp round table and circa 1810 
Regency sofa table; Brunschwig & 


: Fils damask, Lee Jofa cord and 
_ Scalamandré fringe on chair; 


Houlés sofa cord and fringe. 


Both influence and experience—as 
well as Cullman’s passions for American 
art and furniture and for Orientalia— 
were brought to bear in the decoration 
of her current residence, a thirteen- 
room duplex on Park Avenue, which she 
occupies with her husband, Edgar, a 
business executive, and their soon-off- 
to-college daughter. (Two sons are al- 
ready out of the nest.) When the couple 
bought the apartment, it had been on 
the market for three years. “The broker 
said, ‘Oh, you don’t want to see that,’” 
Cullman recalls. “Che mahogany doors 
had been painted over—that dead 
white—and they didn’t shine. And there’s 
a prejudice in New York against living 
on a low floor. But to me, the apartment 
feels like a town house. It’s as if all the 


plantings on Park Avenue have been 
done just for us.” 

The building, which faces east and 
gets the morning sun, was designed by 
Rosario Candela. Active in the twen- 
ties and thirties, Candela, whose build- 
ings are generally acknowledged to be 
among the finest in Manhattan, was a 
genius at proportion. In his hands, 
Georgian-style ceiling heights, door 
placements, moldings and stairwells 
resulted in spaces that marry elegance 
to intimacy. “The rooms aren’t too big 
or too small,” Cullman says. “Some 
apartments are so cavernous you can’t 
imagine being home without calling 
twenty people to come over for the eve- 
ning. The work was to get back to the 
fine bones of the apartment. We pre- 
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“DOORS, FLOORS AND \ 
PAINT ARE THE BROAD | 
STROKES OF A HOUSE,” | 





served the Candela detailing throughout.” 

Overall, there were only a few minor 
structural alterations. The doorway join- 
ing the living room and the dining room 
was centered and enlarged to enhance 
the rooms’ perspective; a small passage 
off the entrance hall, adjacent to the 
kitchen, was converted into a butler’s 
pantry with a full bar; and a chair 
rail was added to the main stairwell to 
provide definition for the parade of 
American oils, watercolors and charcoal 
drawings that marches up the stairs. 

The apartment serves as both a labo- 
ratory for and an exemplar of Cullman’s 
approaches to interior decoration. What 
are the touchstones for a project—her 
own or a client’s? “Doors, floors and 
paint are the broad strokes of a house,” 
she says. “They have to be good. Here, 
all the doors had to be replaced. We 
chose radial-crotch mahogany, which I 
love because of its burl, though it does 
need to be French-polished. We’re also 
fanatics about lighting. We never, ever 
use a downlight, not even in a closet. 
You can have a consistently warm room 
if you use many sources of light, each 
one set at a low wattage.” 

The entrance hall provides a visual 
overture to the family’s extensive collec- 
tion of American art. In addition to 
the works in the stairwell—by Edward 
Hopper and Reginald Marsh, among 
others—a Martin Johnson Heade oil 
keeps company with a lyrical watercolor 
by Childe Hassam. And signaling the 
Asian art that runs through the apart- 
ment, four luminous Chinese Export 
paintings depict sites that the Cullmans 
have visited during their own travels: a 
temple in Macao, the harbor at Can- 
ton. The stenciled walls—a Cullman & 
Kravis trademark—are hand-painted in 
tones of butter yellow and sienna with 
iridescent hints. 


Lert: “Architecture is so impor- 
tant,” says Cullman, who restored 
the library’s acanthus-leaf molding. 
“All the decorating in the world 
can’t hide a structural flaw.” Kent- 
shire Galleries cane chairs; Doris 
Leslie Blau carpet; 19th-century 
mahogany bucket from Sotheby’s; 
Brunschwig & Fils drapery print. 


CULLMAN SAYS. 





Steps away, the warm notes of the en- 
trance hall are echoed by the living 
room’s Persian Biyar carpet. There, the 
focal point is an Adamesque mantel, 
which was cut down to fit the room. A 
pair of Qianlong-period famille rose 
figures stand under a George II gilt mir- 
ror, but, in keeping with Cullman and 
Kravis’s dictum that every room should 
mix humble objects with important ones, 
a nearby eighteenth-century Hepple- 
white table is home to a group of family 
photographs in rustic frames. Above it, 
a William Michael Harnett painting, 
Still Life with Mug, Pipe and New York 
Herald, is an homage to ordinary plea- 
sures. Although the room is essentially 
formal, soft fabrics were used to create a 
welcoming mood. 

The serene dining room is where the 

continued on page 266 


“Especially in a formal environment, 
I like to throw in a curveball now 
and then.” Asove: A plaid wallcov- 
ering, from Scalamandre, “serves as 
a counterpoint to the study’s paint- 
ed and decorated woodwork and 
ceiling.” Yale R. Burge Antiques 
mahogany whatnot; Kentshire Gal- 
leries elephant candlesticks. 
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* ories.” Circa 1850 chest 


caity of the master bed- 
cor is achieved by using a variety 


of off-whites: cre 


antique bed linens, ivory dressing 
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Text by Michael Frank 
Photography by Dominique Vorillon 


‘TERRY HUNZIKER 


to eON TEMPORARY SEATTLE LOFT DISPLAYS 
AN INVENTIVE HAND WITH SPACE AND MATERIALS 


erry Hunziker’s connection 

to the Pacific Northwest, 

specifically to Seattle’s lively, 

layered downtown, goes way 
back. He was born in Longview, Wash- 
ington, a small planned city built early 
in this century. His first job was at an art 
gallery in Pioneer Square, the epicenter 
of Seattle’s turn-of-the-century com- 
mercial district, which was awakening at 
the time, in the early 1970s, from a long 
period of quiescence and dereliction. 
The neighborhood’s newest pioneers 
were architects, landscape architects 
and interior designers, among them 
Seattle’s first lady of interior design, 
Jean Jongeward, with whom Hunziker 
worked for thirteen years before setting 
up his own firm in 1984. 

So when the designer began his quest 
to buy an apartment in 1995, he nat- 
urally sought out an older downtown 
building. “I knew I would find what 
I wanted there,” he says. “A dynamic 
urban view, generous light, rooms 
with high ceilings and, I hoped, a deck 
or terrace of some kind. It just took 
some hunting.” 

Some hunting and, it turned out, 
some extensive renovating too. What 
Hunziker found, in fact, were two 
apartments in a circa 1898 red-brick 
building that had once been a hotel. 
He gutted and joined the two apart- 
ments, each of which had two levels: 
a more commodious downstairs level 
and a smaller one upstairs that opened 
onto the requisite deck. 

His general goal for the apartment 


Terry Hunziker (above right) 
transformed his Seattle loft with 
shifting planes and contrasting tex- 
tures. Lert: In the entrance hall 
are a 1929 photograph by Martin 
Chambi and a 1992 oil by Ken Kel- 
ly. The console table is from Hun- 
ziker’s First Profile collection. 


was not to do too much. “Nowadays I 
find that an environment is more suc- 
cessful if the surfaces provide the 
interest, and I take a more minimalist 
approach to the furniture and objects.” 
The surfaces that influence Hunziker’s 
work here invoke the feeling of facto- 
ries and lofts. “I use a lot of metal and 
industrial paints and materials in my 
work,” he says. “I don’t like doors that 
you have to open and walk through or 
walls that outline conventional spaces.” 
Yet the designer’s invention of a loftlike 
interior was not merely a matter of in- 
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“IT FIND THAT AN 
EN VIRONMENT IS 
MORE SUCCESSFUL 
IF THE SURFACES 
PROVIDE THE 
INTEREST” 


stalling a clean, fresh floor and splashing 
on the whitewash; his concept was more 
intricate and drew on several cunning 
sleights of hand. 

Hunziker used free-floating planes, 
for example, to suggest rooms rather 
than define them concretely. Many of 
these planes, which do not touch the 
floors or ceilings but stand away from 
them with a three-eighth-inch reveal, 
he treated differently, with complemen- 
tary shades of high-gloss automotive 
paint or hand-troweled plaster, so that 
the apartment’s first level alone ends up 
with nine colors and finishes. Since 
Hunziker is attuned to the soft North- 
west palette, though, the hues tend to 
be subtle, favoring green, beige and 
cream. A single bright terra-cotta wall 
is the one exception. “Jean seldom used 
different wall treatments. Don’t switch 
in the same room—it’s an old rule,” 
he says. “But I wanted more color and 
texture in my life.” 

While there are no actual halls in 
Hunziker’s apartment, he embedded a 
steel runner in the floor, a kind of 
“shadow hall,” as he puts it, that distin- 
guishes the gallery from the living 
room. Windows were tackled with sim- 
ilar ingenuity: The openings were not 
as tall as Hunziker would have liked (a 
section at the bottom is blocked by the 
building’s brickwork), so he built out 
the surrounding walls to make the win- 
dows seem taller and narrower and then 
designed steel French doors with frost- 


Maple on the gallery floor is re- 
peated on the ceiling. On the red 
wall is Settimana Ottomana I, 1986, 
by Mimmo Paladino. The uphol- 
stered chairs are reproductions of 
1930s pieces by Thomas Lamb. 
Gray automotive lacquer inspired 
by Hunziker’s car is on the far wall. 





Ricut: Hunziker designed the 
dining table in quartersawn white- 
oak veneer and steel. The Russiam 
birchwood chairs are circa 1815. A 
Morris Graves drawing rests on a 
low shelf. The tray table—Hunzi- 
ker’s favorite piece—is by Gio Pon- 
ti and Piero Fornasetti. 


ed panes at the base to conceal the 
brick. These give the illusion of height 
and light, and add a sense of mystery as 
well. Hunziker’s range of materials and 
colors is not confined to vertical sur- 
faces. The flooring downstairs includes 
polished concrete in the entrance hall 
and, for the gallery, clear-coated maple, 
which Hunziker echoed on the ceiling. 
Yet rather than creating a sense of busy- 
ness, these elements are combined into 
a sensitively modulated whole. Al- 
though the palette is partly responsible, 
Hunziker also unified the downstairs 
space with what he calls a horizon 
line—an informal wainscoting—con- 
sisting of a low shelf that runs along 
various walls. “This is something I used 
in a very minimal apartment I did 
several years ago in San Francisco,” 


he says. In his own apartment, the shelf 
displays a thoughtfully chosen art col- 
lection that includes pieces by Mor- 
ris Graves, Philip Guston and Joel-Peter 


Asove: A steel runner set into the 
floor divides the gallery from the liv- 
ing room. “In the winter the metal is 
cold underfoot, but in the summer 
the coolness is soothing.” Hunziker 
and David Gulassa designed the 
scrap-metal screen. Photos are by 
Morris Graves, top, and Sally Mann. 
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“IT KNEW I WOULD 
FIND WHAT I WANTED 
EN SEAL TLE’S OLD 
DOWNTOWN. 

IT JUST TOOK SOME 
BUNTING.” 


Witkin. Many pictures lean, some hang, 
and all can be easily rotated. 

With regard to the apartment’s furni- 
ture, Hunziker says, “I’m not a tradi- 
tionalist, nor am I wildly contempo- 
rary.” An Alvar Aalto plywood side chair 
cohabits with a set of 1815 Russian 
birchwood dining chairs, which are 
drawn up to a round oak-and-steel 
table. The latter is a Hunziker design, as 
are the sofa, the African-inspired con- 
sole table in the entrance hall and a 
freestanding cabinet in the gallery, 
which he built around a piece of corru- 
gated glass he found in a salvage shop. 

Upstairs, Hunziker’s intermixed sur- 
faces continue: The steel runner and 
sisal are contrasted, in the bath, by old- 
fashioned white tile and cast concrete; 
the horizon-line wainscoting reappears; 
and photographs proliferate. The spa- 
cious, sunny terrace introduces a view of 
urban architecture that seems fittingly 
polyglot: In the foreground is the OK 
Hotel, a turn-of-the-century building 
where rooms were once offered, a sign 
palely advertises, for “85 to 75¢.” Be- 
hind it are office buildings from the 
1920s and 1960, and in the background, 
skyscrapers from the 1980s and the ear- 
ly 1990s thrust their glass-and-concrete 
cubes toward the Seattle sky. “The city 
has many facets,” Terry Hunziker re- 
marks, “and I like to think my apart- 
ment has many facets too. Maybe that’s 
why I feel so at home here in Seattle’s 
old downtown.” 0 


“I wanted trees on the terrace be- 
cause they’re shady and I can hear 
the leaves rustle,” Hunziker says. 
Japanese maples and white hy- 
drangeas fill several large, rustic 
Chinese pots that the designer 
prizes for their shape. “I keep the 
door open all summer long.” 
























Text by Patricia McColl 
Photography by Marianne Haas 


ALAIN 
DEMACHY 


A MASTER OF CULTURA 
STYLE AT HOME IN Es 
PARIS APARTMENT 


“I change it every five years or so,” 
French designer Alain Demachy 
(left, before a Fernand Léger paint- 
ing) says of the Paris apartment 
where he has lived for more than 35 
years. BeLow: A Picasso lithograph 
hangs above Greek and Roman an- 
tiquities in the entrance hall. 
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ith clients as 

different as 

French pop 

star Johnny 
Hallyday and the late Bar- 
on Edmond de Rothschild, 
French designer Alain De- 
machy has to be adaptable. 
“I try to be the interpreter 
for people who will live in a 
certain space,” he says. “A 
good decorator is like a good 
psychiatrist. It’s dangerous 
to use one style for every 
person. I need to take in- 
to consideration the client’s 
spirit, his origins, his tastes 
and his fantasies rather-than 
just re-creating my house at 
his house.” 

Originally trained as an 
architect, Demachy worked 
with Didier Aaron from 1960 
until 1980. In 1981 he took 
over Camoin, one of the 
biggest antiques galleries in 
Paris, on the quai Voltaire. 
With his architectural and 
decorating backgrounds and 
his antiques treasure trove, 
Demachy is unusual for a 
Paris decorator. “I like to do 
a variety of things as well as 
possible,” he says. “Look at 


Ricut: The designer, who also 
owns Camoin-Demachy, an an- 
tiques shop on the quai Voltaire, 
combined such disparate pieces in 
the living room as an 18th-century 
Chinese ancestor painting, a circa 
1800 Jacob chair, a 16th-century 
porphyry box and African masks. 











ollection is unified by 
racter and sensibility of 

person who chose it,” says De- 
nachy, who arranged antique ivory, 

silver and stone objects on a living 

room console. “It would be ridicu- 
lous to buy an African mask because 

it’s the same color as a painting.” 
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the great fashion designers 

Karl Lagerfeld, Hubert de 
Givenchy, Valentino; they all 
have decorating as a hobby.” 

Demachy moved into his 
eighth-arrondissement resi- 
dence more than thirty-five 
years ago, when the building 
was one of the first to house 
apartments on an avenue 
lined with private mansions. 
(His father was born on the 
Same avenue. ) 

“It’s a family apartment,” 
the designer points out. “I’ve 
never made it a place to re- 
ceive clients. I’m not trying 
to prove anything or show a 
particular style. I’ve mixed 
lots of different things. Since 
the Second World War there 
has been a big movement 
toward combining styles and 
periods. When Roger Vivier 
put a piece of sculpture by 
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RiGut: Among the mirrors in the 
dining room are 17th- and 18th-cen- 
tury examples from Venice. “Din- 
ing rooms are generally a little sad,” 
Demachy says. “Mirrors reflect 
candlelight and give the room a bit 
of magic.” Green walls, he notes, 
“go well with gold and bronze.” 
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César on a Louis XV Chi- 
nese lacquered commode, | 
can’t tell you what a shock it 
was at the time.” 

Demachy has carried on 
this brand of eclecticism in 
his own apartment, which 
opens onto a marble-floored 
octagonal entrance hall with 
mirrored doors. He designed 
the Syrian marble door sur- 
round and the two marble- 
topped boiserie consoles that 
flank it. Arranged on the 
consoles are an eleventh- 
century Khmer torso, a col- 
lection of hammered bronze 
Greek and Roman antiquities 
and a rare nineteenth-centu- 
ry red porphyry bowl. Just 
above them hang Cubist lith- 
ographs by Picasso. 

A narrow corridor lined 
with .bookcases leads into 
the long living room, which 
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“WE’RE STILL TOO CLOSE 
TO THIS PERIOD TO 
KNOW WHAT WILL LAST. 
FOR THAT WE’LL HAVE 
TO WAIT UNTIL 2050.” 


is furnished with late-eigh- 
teenth-century armchairs by 
Georges Jacob, a Directoire 
Savonnerie carpet, a pair of 
metal low tables by the con- 
temporary sculptor Philippe 
Antonioz (a pupil of Diego 
Giacometti’s) and a Jean Fau- 
trier painting. The walls, cov- 
ered in melon-colored velvet, 
are striped with hand-painted 
panels by Claudio Briganti, a 
member of Renzo Mongiar- 
dino’s design team. 

Everywhere, objects as dis- 
parate as a crystal thumb by 
César, a silver hand by Fran- 
cois-Xavier Lalanne, a Swed- 
ish porphyry lamp and a 
seventeenth-century bronze 
equestrian figure are brought 
together in small vignettes. 
“When I see, I buy,” De- 
machy says, “but it has to be 
love at first sight.” Although 
the placement of objects 
throughout the apartment 
looks as carefully planned as 
the moves in a championship 
chess game, Demachy says he 
is an inveterate rearranger, 
claiming, “Objects were made 
to be moved.” 

The dark green dining 
room walls are covered with 
yet another of Demachy’s 
collections: mirrors. (“I love 
them, but I hate to look at 
myself in them,” he notes.) 
\mong them are five seven- 
teenth- and eighteenth-cen- 
tury Venetian mirrors, two 
enameled mirrors by Emilio 
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Terry, Chinese mirrors and 
Chinese paintings on glass. 

The dining room is set up 
for both Moroccan-style din- 
ing—where guests sit on the 
banquettes and food is served 
on low tables—and formal 
dining, which takes place at 
the round table, circled by 
nailhead-studded chairs that 
are upholstered in the same 
blue shade as the table linens. 

The centerpiece of one of 
the apartment’s smaller guest 
bedrooms is a nineteenth- 
century folding steel-and- 
bronze-doré campaign bed. 
The striped silk wallcovering 
and draperies are by Rubelli, 
and a series of nineteenth- 
century reproductions of the 
frescoes at Pompeii hang 
above the bed. 

“People like revivals,” Alain 
Demachy observes. “Current- 
ly designers are bringing back 
the thirties, forties, fifties, 
sixties and seventies. And 
within those decades Jacques 
Grange reinvented Jean- 
Michel Frank. We’re still too 
close to this period to know 
what will last. For that we'll 
have to wait until 2050. 

“Each decade tries to sin- 
gularize itself by bringing 
back a style. I just want to 
make my clients happy. If ’'m 
asked to ‘do modern’ in a 
modern apartment building, 
I do the best I can within 
that style. Decorating is a 
great adventure.” (1 


Demachy enveloped a guest bed- 
room in striped silk and furnished it 
with a circa 1800 steel-and-bronze- 
doré campaign bed, which he left 
undraped (“A Jit a la polonaise would 
be too feminine for an officer’s bed”). 
The reproductions of Pompeian 
frescoes are also circa 1800. 











ALAN WANZENBERG 


THE ARCHTTECT HONORS JED JOHNSON’S VISION IN NEW YORK 


Text by Steven M. L. Aronson/Photography by Scott Frances 





Arts and Crafts furniture and pot- 
tery meet contemporary art in the 
1906 artist’s studio in New York of 
architect Alan Wanzenberg and the 
late designer Jed Johnson. ABOVE: 
Dandi, 1997, by Walton Ford hangs 
over the living room’s turn-of-the- 


century mantel. “Interestingly, 
the mantel was a collaboration be- 
tween an architect and a designer,” 
says Wanzenberg. RiGutT: In front 
of the north-facing window are a 
lamp by Charles Sumner Greene 
and Gustav Stickley wicker chairs. 
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or the accommoda- 

tion of the artistic 

fraternity, whether 

bachelors or bene- 
dicts,” pronounced American 
Architect and Building News 
in its January 5, 1907, issue, 
“there is coming into fashion 
in Manhattan a very attrac- 
tive class of studio buildings, 
in which the two-story studio 
on the north frontage is 
combined with a mezzanine 
or gallery treatment at the 
southern end, the mezzanine 
floor being given over to 
bedrooms for the artist and 
his family, if he have one, 
while the space below, on the 
main floor, provides liberally 
for dining room, kitchen and 
domestics.” One such “stu- 
dio” building, put up at the 
turn of the century on a 
small, narrow street in the 
West Sixties off Central 
Park, is the neo-Jacobean- 
facaded retreat of architect 
Alan Wanzenberg. 

His apartment, occupying 
half of the seventh and eighth 
floors, was found in 1980 by 
Jed Johnson, the legendary 
designer who was Wanzen- 
berg’s companion and busi- 
ness partner until his death 
two years ago. What ap- 
pealed to Johnson about the 
apartment was that it had 
never been altered—its oak 
floors and paneling and its 
carved moldings were spec- 
tacularly intact. “Jed’s atti- 
tude was always, ‘Don’t mess 
with it too much, don’t kill 
what’s already there,’” recalls 
his friend and onetime deco- 
rating partner, Judith Hol- 
lander. “He believed that you 
should let a place be what it 


“The art energizes the furniture,” 
he says. A 1986 painting by Gianni 
Dessi is over the doorway; at right 
is a 1986 work by George Condo. 
On a Stickley table is a Mimmo 
Paladino sculpture. The Voysey 
carpet “was our first purchase— 
we based all the colors on it.” 
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The tall living room absorbs Fran- 
cesco Clemente’s Moon, 1980. A 
pair of Edwin Lutyens ladderback 
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Anove: The table, sideboard and 
chandelier in the dining room are 
all by Gustav Stickley. “We built 
our collection over a ten-year peri- 
od, starting in 1980,” says Wanzen- 
berg. Johnson chose the late-1920s 
French leather chairs “to add soft- 
ness and take away the angularity.” 


wants to be, what it was made 
to be in the first place—just 
make it the best, the ideal- 
ized, version of that.” 

Johnson and Wanzenberg 
had the imagination to keep 
the apartment plain while 
infusing that plainness with 
the patina of luxury—witness 
the intricately elegant loose- 
basket-weave terra-cotta tile 
in the entrance hall that ex- 
tends all the way back to the 
kitchen, or the subtly tint- 
ed plaster walls throughout. 
“Jed had a terrific eye for 
detail and texture and finish 
and form,” Hollander contin- 
ues. “But not for structure. 
\lan understood structure— 
he provided the architectural 
firmament. And when they 
were through, the place 
looked like them, like Jed and 
Alan: lean and spare, natural 
and fresh.” 

The nucleus of the apart- 
ment—an environment in 
which each element works in 


relation to an exigent but un- 
intimidating whole—is a col- 
lection of furniture famously 
free of affectation and extra- 
neous ornament, its joinery, 
its hardware and the grain of 
its wood being ornament 
enough. In other words, ma- 
jor Arts and Crafts pieces by 
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such avatars as Gustav Stick- | 
ley, Sidney Barnsley, Ernest 
Gimson, Dirk Van Erp and | 
Charles Sumner Greene. | 
“We both had an affinity 
for this furniture, but it was 
really the place and the space 
that dictated the choice of} 
aesthetic,” Wanzenberg says. 





“We did a‘lot of experiments. 
_ | The Stickley pieces from the 
a early 1900s turned out to be 


“J too geometric; then we dis- 


‘covered Harvey Ellis, who 
_ had worked with Stickley but 
had a more fluid line. And 
then we began buying En- 
) glish Arts and Crafts that 


went well with the Ellis—the 
woods tended to be lighter. 
We found ourselves drawn to 
furniture by architects, espe- 
cially for the big room: Ellis 
was an architect, and so were 
Edwin Lutyens and Charles 
Voysey. Voysey designed the 
large floral living room car- 


pet and ended up selling it to 
Stickley’s brother Leopold, 
who had it in his house in up- 
state New York.” 

To hear Wanzenberg talk 
is to savor a comment by his 
and Jchnson’s old friend and 
client, the writer Fran Le- 
bowitz: “Jed and Alan are 


“The low-ceilinged library was 
meant to contrast with the rest of 
the apartment,” Wanzenberg says. 
By the draperies, made of William 
Morris’s Bird fabric, is a sconce by 
Sidney Barnsley. Two 1860 Gothic 
Revival chairs by Roux & Company 
are near a 1900 Tiffany lamp. 








“IT wanted a juxtaposition of mate- 
rials,” Wanzenberg says of the mas- 
ter bedroom, where a 1962 George 
Nakashima walnut bed joins Frank 
Gehry’s late-1970s cardboard ta- 
bles. The 1996 Christopher Buck- 
low photo “suggests a person evap- 
orating and a spi it expanding.” 


among the very few people 


I’ve known who absolutely 


deserve their possessions, be- 
cause they understand them; 
their apartment is informed 
by an actual sensibility as op- 
posed to a sense of longing.” 

The living room’s grand 
dimensions (thirty feet square 
and twenty feet high, with 


an enormous window whose 
small panes of translucent 
glass were replaced with 
larger transparent ones) af- 
forded abundant wall space 
for hanging pictures. “At a 
time when no one else did, 


Jed saw the connection be- 


tween Arts and Crafts furni- 
ture and modern art,” notes 


Wanzenberg. “He under- | 
stood that these pieces would | 
look too heavy and locked- | 
in-place all grouped together 
and that they needed to be 
leavened. The George Con- 
do mixed-media collage we 
bought has incredible ener- 
gy against the furniture—it’s 
nervy and jumpy.” The same 





can certainly be said for the 
sculpturé by Mimmo Pala- 
dino: An open-air box con- 
taining two heads, a horse’s 
and a man’s, it awakens the 
gravely beautiful Stickley li- 
brary table it rests on. “It’s 
very narrative—the man has 
a Ulysses quality.” A large- 
scale Francesco Clemente 
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tempera on paper from 1980, 
runically titled Moon, depicts 
a man falling. “It turned out 
to be horribly prophetic,” 
says Wanzenberg, alluding to 
the circumstances of John- 
son’s death (he was a pas- 
senger on TWA Flight 800 
when it fell from the sky). 
For years the walls of 
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the apartment crackled and 
popped with Warhols—a re- 
minder of Johnson’s days 
with Andy Warhol, first edit- 
ing and directing films and 
then decorating the artist’s 
East Sixty-sixth Street town 
house. Those paintings—of 
Mao, Elvis, a lone Campbell’s 
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continued on page 2 
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Soe ae ACE, 
LOOKED LIKE 
THEM: LEAN 
AINIDISEARE, 
NATURAL AND 
FRESH. 
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Edward Tuttle says of his retreat 
on Phuket, Thailand. A long 
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classic Thai style. Handmade 
glazed black tiles line the pool. 
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dward Tuttle has 
made his name as 
the designer of some 
of the world’s most 
luxurious resort hotels, but 
it was the desire for a “per- 
fect beach bungalow” that 
inspired his own villa over- 
looking the Andaman Sea on 
Thailand’s isle of Phuket. 
The idea was to have nothing 





Lert: In the living room pavilion is 
a Thai bed platform Tuttle adapted 
from a Ming design. Cushions cov- 
ered in gold silk are in the triangu- 
lar shape typical of Thai pillows. 
The armoire is a 17th-century 
scroll cabinet; the sculpture is 

of Teppannan, a guardian angel. 





elaborate: a simple bedroom, a 
practical dressing area and as 
much outdoor living space as 
possible. “I wanted the sense 
of comfort to come from a 
unity of materials and a 
strength of line,” he explains. 

The agenda was a sur- 
prisingly straightforward one 
for a man who, for the last 
thirty years, has mined the 


Top: Tuttle visits his Phuket resi- 
dence several times a year from his 
base in Paris. Celadon water jars 
serve as flowerpots. ABOVE: A cor- 
ner of the terrace overlooks Bang 
Tao Bay. Granite table and silver- 
nitrate-leafed rattan chairs by 
Tuttle’s firm, Designrealization. 
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aces of the vernacular 
architecture of more than 
seventeen countries. But this 
house, in fact, represents a 
distillation of Tuttle’s vast 
experience—his familiarity 
with diverse cultures as well 


as his juggling of commercial 


and residential commissions, 
both as an architect and as an 
interior designer. 

Born in the United States, 
Tuttle is now based in Paris, 
where he runs Designrealiza- 
tion with his partner, Chris- 
tian Monges. He came of age 
professionally in Southeast 
\sia, working on several large 


\nove: The terrace is surrounded 
by coconut and mango trees. “It’s 
wonderful to have cocktails here in 
the evening,” Tuttle says. 
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Asove: The bedroom is paneled in 
maka wood inset with mirrors. The 
cobalt-blue jar is 18th-century 
Thai, and it rests on a 19th-century 
gilt stand. The orchids are from 
Tuttle’s garden. The silk-and-cot- 
ton bedcovering, handcrafted in 
Thailand, is by Designrealization. 


hotels in the 1970s, and it was 
there, he says, that he found 
his voice as a young designer. 
“The creativity that comes 
from using primitive tools 
and basic materials opened 
up a whole new world. In 
America you know what a 
two-by-four is. In Asia you 





“ISPENT A LOT OF TIME LOOKING AT TEMPLES AND MONUMENTS. 
BUT I ALWAYS GO BACK TO THE NOTION OF COMFORT” 
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know what a tree is. The pro- 
cess is much more primary, 
and you're designing in a 
much more liberal way.” 

Tuttle’s villa is located 
on the grounds of Amanpu- 
ri, the award-winning resort 
he designed in 1987. The ar- 
chitect consequently added 
thirty private villas to the 
hotel compound. Each fea- 
tures a different configura- 
tion of structures, but all of 
them take their inspiration, 
as does the hotel, from the 
graceful lines and gently 
sloping roofs of the pavilion- 
and temple-style architec- 
ture of Thailand’s Ayutthaya 
period (1350-1767). 

“I spent a lot of time look- 
ing at the temple complexes 
and monuments in Ayut- 
thaya. Then I extracted and 
simplified, trying to get the 
form down to what you can 
build today both economi- 
cally and in terms of livabili- 
ty,” says Tuttle. “But whatev- 
er I do, I always go back to 
the notion of comfort, not 
only in the sense of luxury 
but also in the sense of seren- 
ity and human scale.” 

Tuttle’s six-bedroom villa 
is a far cry from the rudi- 
mentary beach hut he once 
envisioned. But it does have 
a simplicity and a tranquillity 
that come close to his orig- 
inal ideal. The focal point 
is a long, narrow terrace on 
which sit four pavilions, sur- 
rounding a fifty-foot swim- 
ming pool. ‘Tuttle enhanced 
them with black clay shingles 
and local woods (aka, tabak 

continued on page 267 


Lert: Sliding walls open up the 
bath to a small bamboo garden. 
Tuttle’s collection, which he began 
several years ago, includes a 19th- 
century Burmese Buddha stand 
and a peacock fan (in the reflection) 
with mirrored insets. Gold-leafed 
rattan chair by Designrealization. 





NANCY 
PREN TICE 


ENGLISH SENSIBILITIES 
FOR A COUNTRY HOUSE IN 
JANE AUSTEN’S HAMPSHIRE 


Text by Elizabeth Lambert 
Photography by Durston Saylor 








“Our goal was to return it to its orig- 
inal Regency style,” Nancy Prentice 
(left) says of her family’s weekend 
house in the Hampshire country- 
side. Above: The former rectory, 
which sits on a rise above grassy 
fields, was built circa 1820 by Jane 
Austen’s brother Edward. 


Of, 


gsy 


his is Jane Aus- 
ten territory, the 
Hampshire village 
where she lived 


ithe first half of her life and 
wrote the first drafts of Pride 


and Prejudice, Northanger Ab- 


bey and Sense and Sensibility. 
These were the lanes she had 


in mind when she described 
Elizabeth Bennet “scampering 
about the country,” “spring- 
ing over puddles” and getting 


_ her petticoat “six inches deep 
in mud.” These are the gentle 
" hills that inspired Catherine 
-Morland’s childhood fond- 


ness for “rolling down the 
green slope at the back of the 
house” and Marianne Dash- 
wood’s enthusiasm for walk- 
ing with “animating gales” in 
her face. Jane Austen had a 
slope at the back of her own 
childhood home, and she too 
knew the wind at the top of 
a hill. She was a walker all 
right—six miles a day. A friend 
even described her as a “des- 
perate walker.” In bad weath- 
er she wore wood pattens and 
traversed the deeply rutted 
lanes. In good weather she 
probably took shortcuts across 


this very meadow. ‘That makes 
it hallowed turf indeed. 

The parsonage that had 
been home to the happy and 
boisterous Austen family when 
her father was vicar was just 
across the lane, but by the 
mid-1820s, shortly after she 
died, it had become derelict 
and prone to flooding. Her 
brother Edward had enjoyed 
a handsome inheritance from 
a relative, and he built a new 
rectory, higher and drier and 
considerably nicer than the 
childhood home. And there’s 
the fun of it. 


ABOVE: Architect Christopher Small- 
wood designed the ironwork railings 
and the interior doors of the en- 
trance hall. Prentice chose a green 
“like malachite” for the walls so that 
guests would “immediately come 
into a cozy room.” The portrait of 
Andy Warhol is by Jamie Wyeth. 





yards inheritance in- 
d the village and the right 
ppoint the vicar of the 
sh. (His son was the new 


the need for a finer house. 
Considering that the trap- 
pings of status were ever a fa- 
vorite subject for the Austen 
pen, one can’t help but won- 
der: Would even a beloved 
brother have been fair game 
for a little teasing when he 
moved a group of cottages 
around the corner so the views 
from the new house would 
not be cluttered? Would the 
author have allowed herself a 
little smile when he consulted 
a London architect for a coun- 
try rectory? Would she have 
noted how up-to-date he was 
with London fashions—the 
stucco that John Nash had 
used to such effect for his ter- 
race houses in Regent’s Park, 
a curved wall in the dining 
room in the manner of the 
very influential John Soane? 

It’s a pity Jane Austen nev- 
er saw the new house; she 
did so love good rooms. She 
once described a visit to a 
neighboring house that was 
rather finer than their simple 
parsonage: “To sit in idleness 
over a good fire in a well- 
proportioned room is a luxu- 
rious sensation. Sometimes 
we talked and sometimes we 
were quite silent.” 


Nancy Prentice, one half of 


the antiques-buying service 
and interior design partner- 


ship Hindlip & Prentice, is of 


the same mind. “The idleness 
and the silence may be a little 
hard to come by in our Amer- 
ican household,” she says, 
“but the well-proportioned 


rooms were irresistible.” 


\ 1790 painting of George Washing- 
ton’s family attributed to Edward 
Savage and a 1785 portrait by Ralph 
Earl overlook the living room. Lee 
Jofa floral fabric. Green chair and 
pillow damask from Brunschwig & 
Fils. Bennison needlework on the 
Colefax and Fowler fireplace fender. 
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She and her husband bought 
the house with a speed that 
proves the rule: If you want 
to buy a great house in En- 
gland, you need insider in- 
formation. They had it. They 
were familiar with the resi- 
dence, having been guests at a 
shooting lunch there years 
before. “A friend rang to tell 
me it would be for sale,” 
she recalls, “and we had lived 
in England long enough to 
know that if you get a good 
tip, you'd better have a look. 
We walked in, knew it was 


Lert: The decoration of the study, 
which is a narrow space adjacent to 
the entrance hall, began with the 
collection of equestrian prints. 
“Every house I’ve ever done has 
had a red room,” notes Prentice. 
“T love red.” Sofa fabric and wall- 
covering from Pierre Frey. 





right, went on to lunch, and 
by the time we got to coffee, 
the owner had joined us and 
we were settling the details.” 
It was a declaration that 
England would be more than a 
stopover. Like many Ameri- 
cans, they had come for a short 
stint, but twenty years later 
they’re still there. They had 
swapped their apartment in 
New York City for a friend’s 
apartment in London—she 
worked as a buyer for various 
American clients—and they 
acquired pieces of furniture 
that would look right when 
they returned to New York. 
Then they bought a house 
in London and collected some 
porcelain, telling themselves 
they could pack it up when 
they went back to New York. 
It wasn’t until they found this 
house and shipped over a 
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ABOVE: Smallwood added French 
doors to the dining room so it would 
open onto a terrace used for break- 
fast and lunch. “We did quite a bit of 
earthmoving to make the terrace,” 
recalls Prentice. “We wanted to be 


able to go outside without feeling 
that we’d slide down the hill.” 


huge family dining table that 
the message was clear: They 
would be there for a while. 
The restoration of the 
house proceeded along the 
principle that the architec- 
ture would be respected but 
not deferred to. Christopher 
Smallwood, an architect with 
a reputation for sensitive 
restoration of the historic, 
smoothed the way with plan- 
ning permissions to add a 
Regency-style porch, French 
doors and new terraces. 
Nancy Prentice’s concern 
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Lert: Prentice punctuated the mas- 
ter bedroom with floral fabrics and 
a rug from Portugal. She had the 
windows enlarged to provide better 
access to “the wonderful views.” A 
Queen Anne mirror hangs above an 
18th-century chest. Colefax and 
Fowler chintz and sofa fabric. 


for the mechanics of the res- 
idence was so detailed that at 
one point the plumber asked 
why they wanted so much hot 
water. Fabrics and wallcover- 
ings were also her department. 
The rest involved “a certain 
amount of negotiation,” she 
says. “My husband wanted to 
keep the oak bookcases in the 
entrance hall. They’re a differ- 
ent period than the house it- 
self, so I thought they should 
be taken out. But he was right 


BELow: The nearby church where 
Jane Austen’s father was the vicar. 
Bottom: “The landscape here 

has been said to be like those in 
Austen’s novels,” comments Pren- 
tice. “Nothing exaggerated, but al- 
ways interesting.” Cows graze on 
the fields leading to the house. 


about the bookcases. It doesn’t 
matter that the house isn’t his- 
torically accurate. This is an 
English country house, with 
generations adding things.” 
On the weekends they see 
friends in the very same hous- 
es that Jane Austen used to 
visit with such pleasure, walk- 
ing the same lanes. The 
scene has changed little in 
two centuries. Indeed, this 
village and this landscape are 
at the heart of her genius. 0 
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Text by Michael Webb 
Photography by Mary E. Nichols 


BUY D- 
PAX TON 


PAXTON GREMILLION 
AND LOYD ‘TAYLOR 
IN DALLAS 


verything is waiting 

for its moment on 

stage,” says Paxton 

Gremillion as he 
leads a visitor through a show- 
room crammed with exotic 
treasures and up a tightly 
coiled staircase to the apart- 
ment that he shares with his 
partner, Loyd Taylor. Over 
the past fourteen years these 
passionate collectors have 
taken a few of their acquisi- 
tions upstairs while incor- 
porating others in houses 
they’ve designed. “The bound- 
aries between office, show- 


Paxton Gremillion and his partner, 
Loyd Taylor (above, right to left), 
have redefined their residence 
above their LoydePaxton antiques 
gallery in Dallas. Lert: Russian 
covered urns and a Raj Indian silver 
portal overlook the living room. 
Hermés leather throughout. 
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, and Mongolian 
ncrusted silver and sil- 
»bjects set on brackets are 
ted in the dining room’s mir- 
walls. Painted wood benches 
ed by Gremillion comple- 
ment the Belgian marble table and 
the 19th-century French buffet. 


room and living space are 
blurred,” Loyd explains. “We 
deal and decorate in order to 
collect the things we love.” 
\dds Paxton: “Everything we 
do reflects 
taste and instincts. You could 
ask each of us, separately, to 
pick three favorite things 
trom a huge warehouse, and 
they’d probably turn out to 
be the same.” 
Shared enthusiasms have 
ound them together for al 
UT dec ades and made 
le the radical transfor- 
mation of an apartment that 
tormerly furnished with 
nth- and nineteenth- 
French and English 
see Architectural Di 
Viay 1986). The Ital- 


irchitecture of the for- 


lanat 
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a unanimity of 


ties building is unchanged 
from when it was remodeled 
in 1984-85, and there is still a 
panorama of downtown Dal- 
las from the apartment and 
its broad terrace. The the- 
atrical lighting, taupe walls 
and matte black ceilings are 
the same, but the scene has 
shifted from Europe to Asia. 
\ silver throne supported 
by leopards, which once car- 
ried a maharaja atop his 
elephant, provides an early 
clue, and subsequent rooms 
transport one to a world of 
mythical creatures and the 
Buddha, of silver sequins and 
silk embroidery. 

“We’re too busy creat- 
ing to travel much,” says Pax- 
ton, “but things come to us 
as often as we go to them.” 


Ricut: In the library, a set of six 
antique Polish tooled and enam- 
eled leather panels emblazoned 
with imperial coats of arms is 
mounted behind an Empire rose- 
wood bed. The pair of candelabra 
on scagliola pedestals are English; 
the 19th-century chair is Russian. 


And the partners are willing 
to gamble on things they’ve 
never seen. A dealer once of- 
fered them a cache of an- 
tique mother-of-pearl-and- 
ivory Syrian furniture from a 
house in Lebanon. The civil 
war was imminent, but they 
cabled assent, and the pieces 
were promptly shipped out, 
via Beirut, and were soon be- 
ing unpacked in ‘Texas. 

More often, these long- 
distance negotiations are pro- 
tracted. Their most recent 
purchase of Raj-era silver fur- 
niture from the Indian state 
of Gujarat, for example, was 
held up for two years due to 
the bureaucracy involved in 
obtaining an export permit. 
The first arrival was a richly 
chased silver shrine portal, 
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gilt-bronze-and-cloi- 
jew collectors, which were 
sed in palace gardens, flank 
dian late-Regency-style cano- 
pied four-poster in the master bed- 
room. A chinoiserie Georgian mirror 
and a 19th-century French commode 
face a German Rococo canapé. 


followed by a canopied bed 
topped by two silver pea- 
cocks. As the pieces were 
cleaned to restore their in- 
nate splendor, the owners de- 
cided they should be moved 
to center stage. 

The changeover was ac- 
complished in just sixty days, 
and the new pieces are now 
set off by a supporting cast 
of Occidental and Oriental 
objects and artworks. Each 
was moved in, out and around 
until the mixture was per- 
fectly edited and composed. 
Some of the furnishings were 
so massive that they had to 
be raised onto the terrace 
by crane, and others have put 
down roots. A pair of antique 
scagliola columns date back 


to the first incarnation of 


these rooms and are likely to 
remain in place as long as the 
walls. Other holdovers in- 
clude an Empire rosewood 
campaign bed, whose sar- 
cophagus form was used 
again for Napoleon’s tomb at 
the Invalides. 

Some of the juxtapositions 
are surprising, even surreal. 
The throne is accompanied 
by an ebony, tortoiseshell and 
gilt-bronze tall case clock in 
the style of Boulle. ‘Tran- 
sitional-style French chairs 


comfortably coexist with a 


canopied bed that was creat- 
ed in India for a Scottish 
earl. Silver objects from In- 
dia, Persia, Peru and Russia 
occupy one crowded table. 
\ll seem entirely at home. 
“Things with a creative soul 
converse in a universal lan- 
guage and enjoy each other’s 
company,” Taylor says. 

In these glittering rooms, 
where a score of track lights 
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and recessed spots may be 
trained on a single piece, il- 
luminating every detail, the 
visitor’s eye leaps from one 
object to another on a voyage 
through history and disparate 
cultures. The bed hangings 
frame an enormous Garuda, 
a mythical bird, carved from 
a single trunk by Balinese 
priests, which may be more 
effective than an alarm in 
shaking one from sleep. The 
resourceful owners found it 
i7 Sin Francisco, where it 
ad represented the Dutch 
lst Indies in an internation- 
@ -xposition approximately 
fifty years earlier and had re- 
mained, crated and virtually 
forgotten. Also in the bed- 
room is a Mongolian cabinet 
reflected in a gilt Rococo 
mirror, designed in the chi- 
noiserie style in the England 
of George II. A team of ex- 
pert craftsmen, working un- 
der Gremillion’s direction, 
refurbished each acquisition. 

“Once you’ve discovered 
something wonderful,” says 


THE NEW 
PIECES ARE 
NOW SET OFF BY 
A SUPPORTING 
CAST OF 
OCCIDENTAL 
AND ORIENTAL 
OBJECTS. 


Loyd Taylor, “it doesn’t wane. 
We’ve never specialized in 
a narrow way, and we con- 
stantly find new areas of in- 
terest without discarding 
those we have.” Like the great 
connoisseurs of the past, they 
are true eclectics, as open to 
the unfamiliar as to the clas- 
sics. Only the commonplace 
and the soulless are banished 
from their realm. As Pax- 
ton Gremillion puts it, “I’m 
not interested in living with 
something that doesn’t make 
me think and feel.” 0 
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ISLAND CHARM FOR 
HER SMALL COT TAGE 


ON NANTUCKET 


Text by Susan Cheever 
Photography by Durston Saylor 


ILA ILL ALLL, 


o me Nantucket 
is like a summer 
camp for grown- 
ups,” says design- 
er Susan Zises Green. “When 
[ get there, I just want to 
skip down those cobblestone 


streets. I’m a twelve-year-old 
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in pigtails. We have picnics 
on the beach, and we go for 
bike rides.” 

Green was on just such a 
bike ride two years ago when 
she turned off Fair Street 
onto Farmer Street at the top 
of Nantucket town. It was 
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one of those late-summer 
mornings when the Nan- 
tucket air smells of the sea, 
moor heather and juniper 
berries. Her divorce had just 
become final. For the fifteen 


years she had been visiting 
the island, she had dreamed 


“T wanted to resurrect the warmth 
and charm that were lost when the 
previous owner renovated it,” Su- 
san Zises Green (left) says of the < 
house she designed for herself on | 
Nantucket. BELow: The shingled 
house, at left, was built by whaler 
Adam Folger in the early 1820s. 


“Whether designing for myself or 


for clients, I want to create comfort- 4 
able, welcoming spaces.” Oppo- : | 

sITE: An American Empire mirror i 
hangs over a 19th-century country = 
table in the living room. Green used | Mh 
stenciled borders “to add interest, ; 

since there were no moldings.” y 


of having a house there. 
“Nantucket feels like a small 
town,” she says. “Important 
men hang out in shorts. Every- 4 
one’s in the phone book.” 

As she turned up Farm- 
er Street, Green saw a dor- 
mered, shingled house with 
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“The design isn’t typical Nantuck- 
et,” she says, “but it’s harmonious 
with the feeling of the island.” Lee 
Jofa sofa and club chair fabric. Drap- 
ery lace from Decorators Walk. 


Brunschwig & Fils horsehair on 
armchair. Clarence House solid chair — 
cushion fabric. Cowtan & Tout _ 
checked chair cushion fabric. Patter- 
son, Flynn, Martin & Manges rug. — 

















Lert: “The idea for the parlor’s 
murals evolved from a Pennsylva- 
nia German bowl,” Green says. 
One of her many quilts decorates a 
chair. Fabrics for draperies and chair 
cushions, Clarence House. Schu- 
macher sofa fabric. Cowtan & Tout 
pillow fabric. Elizabeth Eakins rug. 


white frame steps and porch- 
es at the edge of the nar- 
row lane. The front door was 
open, and she heard the 
sounds of renovation inside. 
“TI knew this was it,” she re- 
members. “It was everything 
I didn’t want in some ways— 
the rooms were small, it had 
low ceilings—but I fell in 
love.” The owner stopped 
by a few minutes later, and 
Green bought the house in 
time to be back at her ho- 
tel for breakfast. “I was ec- 
static,” she says. 

But the course of true 
love is sometimes about as 
smooth as a Nantucket sleigh 
ride. Green had to find space 
in the little house for a huge 
amount of furniture—she was 
moving from Woodstock, 
New York, where she had 
lived with her husband and 


two children. “The entire 
Nantucket house would have 
fit into my dining room in 
Woodstock,” she says. “It’s 
better to have too much than 
not enough, but I needed 
two eighteen-wheel moving 
vans. They couldn’t both park 
on Farmer Street.” 

She also had to find a way 
to reconcile the history of 
the house, which was built 
in the early 1820s by whaler 
Adam Folger, with the new- 
ly renovated interiors. “The 
builder had taken an old 
house and made it new,” she 
says. “I wanted to take the 
new house and make it old 
again. Since the rooms had 
no real architectural quali- 
ties, I decided to let it evolve. 
I decided to experiment.” 

At first she put most of 
her furniture in the base- 





Asove: “The dining area of the 
kitchen was added on during the 
renovation,” she notes. “It’s a bright, 
cheerful place for family meals.” A 
painted fire surround simulates pine- 
wood and delft tiles. Fabrics on sofa 
and pillows from Brunschwig & Fils. 
Fire screen, Danny Alessandro. 


ment. “I’d always lived with 
a lot of coziness and a lot 
of stuff. This was my new 
life. I wanted to change, so I 
painted everything white,” 
she says. That didn’t last. “I 
felt as if I were living in 
an asylum.” 

Green began adding color 
and decoration. “I thought 
about what might have been 
there before,” she says. She 
painted and stenciled the 
walls of the entrance hall in 
soft greens and browns and 
trimmed the windows with 
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rondack bed and 

able, part of Green’s collection of 
rustic furniture, set the tone for 

he master bedroom. The 19th- 
century cabinet is from Kentshire 
Galleries. Christopher Norman 
swing-arm lamps. Old World 
Weavers floral pillow fabric. 





lace draperies. An 


ornate 
nineteenth-century barome- 


ter was hung near a gateleg 


table and a painted rock- 
ing chair bought on Nan- 
tucket. Then she began to 
unpack the Adirondack twig 
furniture, antique patchwork 
quilts, majolica bowls and 
botanical prints she’d collect- 
ed while she was living in 
Woodstock. “This house is 
really a cottage, and it’s dec- 
orated in a cottage style; 
now it’s perfect for what it 
is,” she says. 

Green started designing 
professionally thirty years 
ago, after her daughter was 
born. She had always been 


interested in design, but it 
was sitting in the playground 
that persuaded her to pursue 
a career. “I felt like a pigeon 
on that park bench,” she says. 
She hired a baby-sitter and 
enrolled in the New York 
School of Interior Design. 
She is still her own most dif- 
ficult client, she says. “I’m al- 
ways at the bottom of my 
own lists. 

“It’s hard to make deci- 
sions for yourself,” she ob- 
serves. “It’s like a menu in a 
great restaurant: Six things 
are delicious, but you can 
only have one.” In the living 
room, she covered the chairs 
and sofa with a floral linen 





RiGut: The walls are covered ina 
mosaic of painted corrugated card- 
board. “It adds such great texture 
to the room,” Green says. The de- 
signer made the sofa pillows out of 
antique fabric. Drapery fringe from 
Colefax and Fowler. Chair cushion 
fabric from Lee Jofa. 


and put an antique needle- 
point rug on the wide-plank 
floor. Over the mantel hangs 
a painting of a ship in full 
sail. The low table, from 
a Woodstock auction, was 
made in the Philippines. At 
the end of the sofa sits a table 
with rope trim that Green 
picked up at a garage sale. 

continued on page 268 


“THIS HOUSE IS REALLY A COTTAGE, 
AND TT’S DECORATED IN A COTTAGE STYLE; 
NOW IT’S PERFECT FOR WHAT IT IS.” 











or Paris-based inte- 

rior designer Didier 

Rabes, home is the 

eighteenth-century 
Chateau de Herivaux in Lu- 
zarches, just fifteen miles 
north of Paris. 

When Rabes bought it 
seven years ago, it belonged 
to a friend, Danish diplomat 
Paul Berthelsen. Berthelsen 


“In design you must keep true to 
the spirit of the place,” says Didier 
Rabes (right), who renovated and 
now lives in the historic Chateau 
de Herivaux in Luzarches, near 
Paris. Above: The castle’s surviving 
wing has a horseshoe staircase, typ- 
ical of the late 18th century. 
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DIDIER 


A FRESH OUTLOOK REVIVES HIS 





RABES 


HISTORIC FRENCH CHATEAU 


Text by Patricia McColl/Photography by Marina Faust 


was assigned by UNESCO 
to a post in Ghana and be- 
came so enamored of Africa 
that he settled there and is 
now, improbably, a tribal 
chief. He had used Herivaux 
primarily as a stopping-off 
place between assignments; 
little work’ had been done to 
it since the previous owners, 
members of the Dormeut 


Opposite: “Nature inspired the 
summer salon’s decoration, with 
flowers as the main motif. I lined 
the walls with a hundred eigh- 
teenth-century botanical prints by 
Rabut. The chairs are upholstered 
in a hand-embroidered fabric that 
complements the Aubusson carpet. 
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> sconces and a chandelier 
te, with Meissen porce- 
lain flowers illuminate the summer 
salon. Rabes painted the wall 


ee 


paneling in soft hues to provide 
a background for a floral fabric 

“that was very much the fashion 
in the eighteenth century.” 
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BrLow: The gallery, with a parquet 
de Versailles floor and gold-leaf- 
trimmed paneling, serves many 
purposes. “It was the custom in the 


fabrics family, had sold it 
twenty years earlier. 

The Dormeuils, who ac- 
quired Herivaux in the 1930s, 
installed what Rabes calls 
“the comforts: central heat- 
ing and baths.” During the 
war the chateau was requisi- 
tioned by a general of the 
German air force and con- 
verted into his headquarters. 
He put in telephones and 
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1700s to use the room to play cards 


and other games in the afternoon 
and then to set the tables for dinner. 
It’s just as lovely for téte-a-tétes.” 


widened the narrow lane 
that leads to the main road. 

“l’d been looking for a 
chateau for a long time,” says 
Rabes. Then Gerard Ma- 
gistry, brother of his friend 
Madeleine Castaing, the late 
decorator, told him Heri- 
vaux was for sale. “It was 
like a dream.” 

Herivaux’s history dates 
back to the twelfth century, 








when there was a palatial 
abbey on the site (its ruins 
still exist in the park). The 
chateau initially had three 
wings, but in the late eigh- 
teenth century, when the fash- 
ion was for smaller chateaus, 
the left and central wings 
were destroyed, leaving the 
twenty-five-room structure 
as it is today. 

The chateau enjoys rich 
























































literary associations—Ger- 
maine de Staél and Benjamin 
Constant de Rebecque, both 
late-eighteenth-century 
writers, conducted their long 
affair from Herivaux and of 
ten wrote about the chateau. 
All that was needed to make it 
live again was Rabes’s passion 
for the eighteenth century. 
Originally an antiques deal- 
er, Rabes gradually expanded 
into an interior design ca 
reer, which currently has him 
flying from Geneva to Beirut 
to Los Angeles. His cardi 
rule is, “Never turn a project 
from its spirit.” He elabo 
rates: “Don’t do modern in 
an Italian palazzo. It neve 
works. Certain proportion 
call for a certain décor, ane 
volume is all-important.” 
Given the volume a 
proportions of Herivaux, tht 
décor almost imposed itself 
as Rabes transformed the 
semiderelict spaces into ai 
evocation of prerevolution: 
ary France. “Quite a bit of re 
construction was done,” hi 
concedes about the projec 
which took him three years 
From almost every room 
there are views of the exten 
sive government-protecteé 
park that surrounds the ch 
teau and of the formal gai 
den, which has a quartet ¢ 
busts of Roman emperors 0 
six-foot plinths. 
Rising just inside the mai 
floor entrance is a staircas 
with a wrought iron ram 
which is a designated hi 
torical nfonument. In t 
nearby dining rooms 
the adjoining salons, Rab 


Opposite: “We retire to the gree 
salon after dinner.” A bust of 
Louis XTV as a child rests on the 
stone mantel before a medallion 
portraying the monarch. “The 
gridded, mirrored ceiling gives tht 
space the feeling of having a gilded 
glass roof,” Rabes points out. 














y; Rabes painted the Chi- 
nese bedroom with stylized flower- 
ing trees to make the walls look 
as though they were covered in 


has played with two moods: 
‘The w hite-and-gold elegance 
of the dining rooms, where 
he frequently entertains as 
many as sixty guests, con- 
trasts with the warm sumptu- 
ousness of the salons. 

The dining rooms open 
onto the parquetry -floored 
gallery and have Rabes-de- 
signed chandeliers, cande- 
labra on carved stucco sup- 
ports and gold chairs, which 
were inspired by eighteenth- 
century scaled-down musi- 
cians’ chairs. The chandeliers 
and the candelabra were pat- 


j 


terned after theater illumi- 


nations from the 


Louis XI\ 


teenth century, the gallery 


\s in the eigh- 


can also be set up as a game 


room, or part of it can 
be closed off for more inti- 
mate dinners. 


The green salon is entire- 
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time of 


an 18th-century Chinese wallpa- 
per. A pair of library lamps flank 
the antique gilt-bronze rhinoc- 
eros clock on the mantel. 





ly Rabes’s creation, from the 
mirrored ceiling to the dark 
green walls and velvet so- 
had 
damaged in a fire over a hun- 


fas. “The room been 
dred years ago and had to be 
completely redone,” he ex- 
plains. If the mood in the rest 
of the house is Louis X VI, 
in the green salon, Louis 
XIV predominates. The tall 
eighteenth-century coroman- 
del screen and the Roman 
emperor bust, one of a pair, 
are from Charles de Beiste- 
gui’s collection. The carpet 
was designed by Madeleine 
Castaing. 

Rabes describes the sec- 
ond-floor summer salon and 
of the 
“powdery pale.” In the sum- 
mer salon, the point of de- 
parture was the Aubusson 
carpet. Its floral theme was 


most bedrooms as 


continued on page 273 





The latticework in the trellis Paris. Mounted near the tall stuc- 
bath, which is next to the Chinese co palms are Louis XV carved 
bedroom, was patterned after pan- _— wall brackets that support a col- 
eling in the Musée Carnavalet in lection of celadon porcelain. 
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statue was originally made for 


“Tt has a very Barry Lyndon atmo- 
sphere,” Rabes says of the master 
bedroom, which is dominated by a 


lit a la polonaise. The 


Mme du Barry. A Louis XV desk 
stands before a window overloo 


king 


és tassels. 


the formal garden. Houl 


18th-century 
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PIERRE FREY 


Paris 
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12 East 33rd Street New York, NY 212 213 3099 
Through Designers and Architects 
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GAGGENAU 


a Appliances for the Kitchen of a New Era. 

By Gaggenau. 

: Built-in kitchen appliances from Gaggenau 
express a consistent attitude: the quest for the ideal balance of perfect form, 
highest technology, most attractive appearance and basic practicality. Anyone 
who professes to have good taste knows the Gaggenau line. In each of these 
appliances lies the experience, the ability and the know-how of our specialists. 
Every one of these units stands out in terms of its unique advantages and the 
quality of materials and workmanship. Above all, Gaggenau appliances have 
been awarded many design prizes for their simple beauty and functional design. 

The first built-in kitchen appliances 
to be launched in Europe bore the distinguished Gaggenau name. Today this 
built-in appliance collection symbolizes the progress attained in kitchen 
- technology. For many demanding and discerning people in Europe, North and 
South America, the Near and Far East, the name Gaggenau is synonymous 
with the greatest achievements in kitchen design. 

An attractive example is the Gaggenau baking 
stone system with an integral heating element. This valuable optional accessory, 
only available from Gaggenau in this particular form, will inspire you to 
become an expert pizza or bread baker. After the baking stone is slid into the 
oven and heated by its specially designed coil, you can start a “bake-fest” 
creating the most delectable home-made crispy breads, rolls and pretzels, 
delicious cakes or brick oven pizza. 


Would you like to find out more about this 





Gaggenau specialty and the other unique appliances in the Gaggenau collection? 
We will send you the new Gaggenau Magazine! Please mail $5 for shipping | 
and handling to Gaggenau USA Corporation, Dept. GDA4, 425 University Avenue, 
Norwood, MA 02062, to receive the most outstanding and beautiful appliance 
catalog of the industry. Included are the addresses of the dealers nearest you. 





~ To order with MasterCard or Visa, please call Gaggenau USA Corp. at 800-929-9808 
i or visit us at www.Gaggenau.com. The Difference is Gaggenau. 





Cast Stone 


san francisco * atlanta ° Fe scottsdale * [os angeles 
' chicago “ania * new york ° denver seattle dallas 
800. 456. 7123 > & 
Specializing in quality cast stone reproductions. 
Please call for a new Renaissance tatalogue o or 
vom room locations. 
i 


Available chron chitects and Interior Designers. 





FOR YOUR LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE, CALL TOLL FREE 800-221-6783 
WWW.BRUETON.COM, EMAIL: START@ BRUETON.COM 
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| i SINCE 1908. 











Bite 
KERR! 


A Table! Assisting prominent French chefs in the creation of wondrous food 





since 1908. Made one at a time like a prized recipe, La Cornue stoves 
feature a patented vaulted qven and 90 years of experience, research, 
IESE 3 ‘ 2 F 

and tradition lovingly 
passed from father to 
son to grandson. 


The unique La_ Cornue 


. ‘ fet 
ge Oa ne . ae 
‘oven. chamber is con- 

Ae a Le 
ae lene 


$ 





Sse Le Chaéteau 147 





‘ ge a 
adage” www.purcellmurray.com 


A full color 36-page La Cornue book is available for $10.00 





Cao UR week. 5S 


humid air producing the ultimate in flavor and golden brown color. 
Offered in widths from 70 to 180 centimeters with gas and electric ovens, 


20,000 BTU burners and the "plaque coup de feu", a solid cast iron 


surface providing 


graduated heat. Each 


oven is available in fifteen 


hand-finished «porcelain 


enamel colors with six 


different types of 


metal trim. 


Distributed exelusively by: The Purcell Murray Company, 113 Park Lan'é»Brisbane, CA 94005. 
Tn oe Bi” —— . - . 2 


Available through kitchen designers and dealers. For the designer or dealer nearest you.call 1-800-892-4040 
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VEGAS 


ITALIAN 
DESIGN 


FURNITURE SHOW 





re ir4AOCtober 1998 


SAND’S EXPO CENTER 
Las Vegas, Nevada 


Website: 
www. itfurnitureshow.com 


SPECIALIZED EXHIBITION 
Admittance by invitation only 


9,00 am. - 17,30 pm. 


PROMOTED By: AL.GI s.r. 
Via XXIV Maggio, 31 
20057 VEDANO AL LAMBRO (Ml) 
Telefono 039/471775 
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Glitz, zero. Unspoiled tranquillity, everything. 

In the British Virgin Islands, we’ve got yachts. Not slots. 
We’re big on small hotels. Villas terraced down a hillside. 
(Even our biggest luxury resorts have maybe a hundred rooms.) 
Restaurants open to the soft-scented air. 

Beaches as white as powder, and as fine. 

Snappers that bump into your mask, they’re so unafraid. 

Why do experienced yachtsmen and divers from all over the world 
consider Tortola, Virgin Gorda, and the 60-plus British Virgin Islands 
to be the water sports capital of the Caribbean? You’ll see. 

Call 1-800-888-5563, ext. 403 for our Vacation Kit with our 

Vacation Packages Brochure and our Intimate Inns and Villas guide. | 


BRITISH 


VIRGIN ISLANDS 








Touch of Provincial France 


Introducing Les Lrecincialos 


The other collection by Roche-Bobois 





BRASSERIE LINEN CUPBOARD” IN SOLID CHERRY 
BRASS MOLDING. 10 DRAWERS WITH BRONZE 
JD BRASS LABEL HOLDERS, BRASS BASE; ANTIQUE, 
R FINISH. 44 x 36 x 16" 







( R IN BERGERE ARMCHAIR IN SOLID, 
QUED BEECH WITH NAILHEAD TRIM 
50% DOWN SEAT CUSHION; UPHOLSTERED 
WITH 100% COTTON FABRICS FROM 
THE FLORALIES COLLECTION. 26 x 37 x 23” 





BENGALE COCKTAIL TABLE 
ANTIQUE FINISHED SOLID CHERRY AND CHERRY * 
VENEER TOP. 43x 43x14H". ” 





IROCIEIE 
BOBOIS 


PARIS 






: 4/1 ur 

ALL THE CHARM OF THE PAST “A LA FRANCAISE 
FL - HOUSTON - LA JOUA - LoS ANGELES - MONTREAL - PALM BEACH - SAN FRANCISCO - SAN JOSE, CA - WASHINGTON, DC 

; 60 page stalog, send a $10 check (no credit cards) to Roche-Bobois (dept WS1). 183 Madison Avenue. New York, NY 10016 


nearest you, call 1-800-972-8375. Through interior designers and these exclusive locations 


° N @ Br f © GENEVA @® BARCELONA © ATHENS © ROTTERDAM ® MEXICO CiTy © BUENOS AIRES ® MILAN 
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a Masland 


will take you anywhere 


your heart desires. 


Begin your journey. 
Call 1-888-633-0465. 
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Displayed in Private, Corporate, and Museum Collection 





a 





s throughout the World. 


For more information on Dave McGary “American Realism in Bronze’ images, please contact: 


ASPEN MOUNTAIN CLAGGETT/REY 
GALLERY GALLERY 
Aspen, CO Vail, CO 

970.925.5083 970.476.9350 
800.423.7814 800.252.4438 
MEYER MEYER 
GALLERY _ GALLERY 
Park City, UT © Santa Fe, NM 
801.649.8160 © 505.983.1434 
800.649.8180 800.779.7387 


EXPRESSIONS IN BRONZE EXPRESSIONS IN BRONZE 
GALLERY GALLERY 


Ruidoso, NM Scottsdale, AZ 
505.257.3790 602.424.7412 
800.687.3424 800.291.3026 
RICHARD DANSKIN SHARED VISIONS 
GALLERIES GALLERY 
Palm Desert, CA Doi haticetm ao 

760.568.5557 561.272.4495 
800.456.0055 800.450.2324 


Visit our Web-site at: www.davemcgary.com 


McGary Lifesize Sculptures pictured from 
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left to right (Private Collection, Aspen, CO): 
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More than any room in the home, the 
master bedroom reflects a sense of individual 
taste and flair. As a haven from the pressures 
f life, a luxurious master retreat provide sa 
sense of security and well-being in an 


therwise constantly changing world 


The dramatic bed upholstered in leather is 
the centerpiece for this well-appointed 
Continental-inspired setting. The bold 


irchitectural lines of the armoire add scale 





to the room, and 
in addition to providing 
useful storage, the armoire conceals the 
television from view. The French serpentine 
front chest and door night stands carry out 
the eclectic theme, and an English-style 
cocktail table at the foot of the bed stores 


two useful serving tables 





Guy Chaddock & Cx 


is dedicated to maintaining a 

tradition of excellence represented by distinctive 
styling, old-world craftsmanship, and the unique 
hand-distressed finish that is available in 33 
standard and premium colors. Each item is 
constructed to order, creating timeless heirloom 
quality home furnishings to be treasured through 


the generations 


Guy Chaddock & Co. 


Country French and English Antique Reproductions 


Brochure to the Public ¢ Catalog to the Trade 
(805) 395-5960 © Fax: (805) 395-5970 
2201 East Brundage Lane, Bakersfield, California 93307 
Visit our website at www.guychaddock.com 
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California 


The Bath and Beyond 

135 Mississippi St. 

San Francisco, CA 94107 
415-552-5001 © 415-552-0714 (fax) 


The Bath Co. 

28361 Marguerite Pkwy 

Mission Viejo, CA 92692 
714-364-4334 © 714-364-5769 (fax) 


Carter Hardware, Inc. 

153 N. Robertson Blvd. 

Beverly Hills, CA 90211 
310-657-1940 © 310-657-1943 (fax) 


The Plumbing Bank 

10297 S. De Anza Blvd. 

Cupertino, CA 95014 

408-253-0675 © 408-253-0673 (fax) 


Standards of Excellence 

2620 Financial Ct. 

San Diego, CA 92117 

619-274-6004 © 619-274-6029 (fax) 


Florida 


Designer's Plumbing & 
Hardware 

Design Partners Gallery 

3850 Bird Rd. 

Miami, FL 33146 

305-442-2550 © 305-443-1013 (fax) 


Designer's Plumbing & 
Hardware 

Design Center of the Americas 

1855 Griffin Rd., Showroom A455 
Dania, FL 33004 

954-920-5997 © 954-920-3854 (fax) 


Elegant Hardware, Inc. 

6600 W. Rogers Circle 

Boca Raton, FL 33487 

561-994-4393 © 561-994-9693 (fax) 


Miller’s Fine Decorative 
Hardware & Plumbing 

4244 Peters Road 

Ft. Lauderdale, FL 33317 
954-584-0200 © 954-584-0233 (fax) 


Miller’s Fine Decorative 
Hardware, Inc. 

226 Center St. #3, 4, & 5 

Jupiter, FL 33458 

561-746-4800 Palm Beach County 
561-286-4810 Martin County 
561-743-0233 (fax) 


Massachussetts 


Billie Brenner Ltd. 

One Design Center PI. 

Boston, MA 02210 

617-348-2858 © 617-357-6904 (fax) 


Standard of Lynn 

400 Lynnway 

Lynn, MA 01905 

800-325-3351 * 781-592-2693 (fax) 


i IHG Authorized Dealers 


Michigan “ 
Herald Wholesale 
20830 Coolidge Highway 
Oak Park, MI 48237 


1-800-323-5042 


248-546-2328 (fax) 
www.heraldwholesale.com 


Nevada 


European Bath, Kitchen, 

Tile & Stone 

4050 S. Decatur Blvd. 

Las Vegas, NV 89103 

702-873-8600 * 702-873-0259 (fax) 


New Jersey 

Imaginative Design Center 

280 Main St., Rt. 202 

Bedminster, NJ 07921 

908-781-9319 © 908-781-2303 (fax) 


New York 


Davis & Warshow, Inc. 

150 East 58th Street, 4th Floor 

New York, NY 10155 

212-688-5990 © 212-593-0446 (fax) 
www.daviswarshow.com 


Texas 


ADR — Architectural 

Design Resource 

5120 Woodway, Suite 115 

Houston, Texas 77056 
713-877-8366 © 713-877-1974 (fax) 


Elegant Additions ~ 

2426 Bartlett, #3 

Houston, TX 77098 

713-522-0088 © 713-522-5407 (fax) 


Pierce Decorative 

Hardware & Plumbing 

6823 Snider Plaza 

Dallas, TX 75205 

214-368-2851 © 214-369-0147 (fax) 


Pierce Decorative 

Hardware & Plumbing 

6869 B Green Oaks Road 

Fort Worth, TX 76116 

817-737-9090 © 817-737-4984 (fax) 


WashinGton 


Seattle Interiors — Decorative 
Plumbing and Hardware 

3822 Stoneway North 

Seattle, WA 98103 

206-633-2900 © 206-633-5429 (fax) 
1-888-414-2900 

e-mail: decplu@aol.com 


Canada 


Cantu Bathrooms 

1112 Mainland St. 

Vancouver, BC 

Canada, V6B2T9 

604-688-1252 © 604-688-1232 (fax) 
1-800-910-1252 
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Please call for more information. 


JENSIVE 


Available through Architects and Interior Designers. 
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,ILABLE PRIMARILY EAST OF THE MISSISSIPPI PLUS CARMEL & Los ANGELES: NEW YORK 
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CUSTOM CABINETRY 


A OF 


Timeless Designs Created Especially For You. Choose from Quality’s exclusively formulated Heirloomfinishes 
or our custom-matched stains afid paints to reflect your own personal style. Our collection includes 
French Country, Shaker, European or Traditional, using only seasoned, furniture-grade woods. 


For a free brochure and the name of the Affiliated Quality Designer nearest you, 
please call 1-800-909-6006, or send $6.00 for our new 44-page full color design collection. 


PO Box 189 © New Holland, PA, 17557-0189 * www.qcc.com 


© 1998, Quality Custom Cabinetry, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA @® NAPLES @© WEST PALM BEACH @© MIiAMi ®© NEW ORLEANS @® MICHIGAN 
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The Villas at Koele 


From our Overlooking the stunning Lana‘i hardwood flooring and large windows 
rollin g pine coastline is The Resort at Manele that capture the abounding solf and 
forests to our Bay. Modeled after the beachfront mountain scenery. 


palm tree lined Manele Bay Hotel™ the architectural ; 






beaches, Lana‘i styles of the homes reflect a  Lana‘i is home toa myriad of island 
is an island Mediterranean and Polynesian influence. activities. Heralded as a mecca for 


Horseback riding at Koele 


with a unique solf in the Pacific, we also offer the 


natural dichotomy. Home to only only resort sporting clays course in 
two resorts, Lanai is 141 square Hawaii, Lana‘i Pine Sporting Clays. 
miles of pure, untouched Hawaiian There is also 
beauty. With an open door friendliness spectacular tennis, 
and small-town charm, there isn’t horseback riding, 
hiking and 4-wheel 


even a stoplight on the island. And 
driving. And with Pinel + 





with 80% of the land protected no — : 
The lerraces, Manele Bay 


. . , 
conservation, agriculture and open some of the world’s 


space, our pristine beauty will Adorned with detailed woodwork and best kayaking and ~ 

remain rich and plentiful for many masonry, the open-air, island snorkeling, Lana ‘i Tennis at Manele Bay 

future generations. feel is the perfect complement to holds the title as the ultimate in | 
the sweeping panoramic views. island activities and adventures. 


From the powder-solt beaches of 
Manele to the lush pine forests of The Koele Resort embodies the For more information on 
Koele, the homes and condominiums romance and elegance of the srand our island, please IM eau 
on Lana‘i offer a level of luxury Lodge at Koele® These upland return the attached ? 
unparalleled in all of Hawaii. homes create a distinct sense of postcard. For 
Inspired by the environ- comfort and spacious- specific inquires 
ment, Lanai’s luxurious ness while maintaining on our real estate, 
a serene intimacy. please call us at 


Special design elements 1-800-50-LANAI. 


include elaborately Or, visit our site at 


retreats capture the 
very essence of what 


makes us such a special 





crafted stone fireplaces, www.lanai-resorts.com 


island paradise. A hese a 
Lana‘ Pine Sporting Clays ' The gardens 


at 


Jkamoto Realty, LCC, Linda Kay Okamoto is the Principal Broker. Courtesy to brokers. The Villas at Koele and The Terraces, Manele Bay are fee simple condominium homes. This is not intended to be an offering of sale in any state where this would be illegal. 
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The beach at Polihua 
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CONNECTICI NEW JERSEY: ; 
Stamford ~ Kitchens By Deane, Inc. - 203.327.7008 Chester ~ Kitchens Unique by Lois ~ 908.879.6473 
Westbrook - Covenant Kitchens & Baths, Inc. - 860.399.6241 Ridgewood ~ Ulrich, Inc. - 201.445.1260 
FLORIDA: 

Fon 3°) : New YORK: 
Coral Gables - L.A. Associates, Inc. 305.444.8401 ; : * 

a ae S e ee Goshen ~ Masterwork Kitchens ~ 914.294.9792 
Palm Beach - Benchmark Kitchens ~ 561.688.7949 : ‘ 
Pomona ~ South Mountain Woodworking ~ 914.362.1144 
MASSACHUSETTS: P 
rs ches face ‘s ; ENNSYLVANIA: 

Osterville - Kitchen & Bath Designs Unlimited ~ 508.428.3999 as : . 

9 3 zs Se Se Bryn Mawr ~ Donohue Designer Kitchens, Inc. ~ 610.525.1025 
West Boylston - Kitchens By Design, Inc. ~ 508.835.6300 v4 , ‘ 

: Philadelphia ~ Kulla Kitchens ~ 215.725.9900 


HERITAGE 


2 


aie 
HERITAGE CUSTOM KITCHENS, INC. 
215 Diller Avenue, New Holland, PA 17557 ® 717.354.4011 ® Fax 717.355.0169 ® www.hck.com 
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from lighting to A/V and security systems—with one touch, for convenience, 


Lutron Home Lighting Control Systems let you control your entire home environment— 
elegance and security. For both new and existing homes. 


c JOUCH OFR-CLASS 


Create lighting scenes 
that enhance the 


ambiance of your home. 
oe JYOUCH TONE 


v 
_ Illuminate’ your home for 





a safe, welcoming entry. 


TOUCH & GO 


Relax. Secure in the 
knowledge that your 
home will look occupied 


when you're miles away. 





6 oe 
PATHWAY HOME 
FOYER AWAY 
i) 





{ oe 


; GREAT ROOM = ENTERTAIN 










FOUNTAIN EXTERIO’ 
SHADES LANDSC, 


L_ 


MASTER ON WASTER OFF 


LUTRON. WG 


; HOME LIGHTING CONTROL SYSTEMS ¥ ‘ 






W 


[Toll Free 1-877-2LUTRON, ext. 301,for a free video. \ 
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Expandable Granite table with 2 wood leaves. 


Expandable glass table in sandblasted or clear le cherry wo Modern classic table by Isamu Noguchi 
glass with beechwood legs. 63" x 41" > 95". burlwood details. 44" x77" —> 116" 42" x60" —> 108" and 42" x 72" —> 120". 
Italian Sofas Transforming Sofas 

















A comfortable chair that easily Transformable chair — sofa — lounge — bed for 
transforms into versitile multi-use functions. The seats swivel 360°; 








Asy metrical sectional sofa. 7 
Italian Bedrooms 










a relaxing chaise lounge and then into they slide together or apart, the backs recline to 5 


adjustable positions. There is a relaxing lounge position 








: ; : $$$ . ; ; 
Contemporary bed in cherry, walnut or birch. The innovative platform adjusts in size a single bed. The cover is also the and also the option of a single bed, two single 


to fit queen, king and Ca. king matresses comforter beds or, when pushed together, a queen size bed. 


___ The Modern Classics 






| 
Custom made hand Natural sisal wool rugs with Barcelona chair. Le Corbusier chair. Sophisticated, sculptural chandelier 
knotted Tibetan wool rugs Missoni fabric borders Offering a complete collection of the modern classics. with Murano glass arms. 








Floor lamp. 


Visit our spectacular website featuring over 500 items including; Chairs « Tables ¢ Buffets ¢ Sofas ¢ 
Media Centers ¢ Lighting * Bedrooms « Mirrors « Missoni Rugs « Murano Glass accessories. 


Showroom: 1290 Powell Street, Emeryville, CA 94608 Phone: 510.420.0383 Fax: 510.428.1251 


A percentage of our profits are donated to the National Arbor Day Foundation 
Courtesy to the trade 
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INTELLIGENT BEAUTY > | 
SEEKS LONG TERM COMMITMENT. 





The beauty of the new, fully 
integrated Miele dishwasher is 
elusive. In fact, it actually “dis- 
appears” from view. While it 
might seem strange for us to 
conceal this technologically 
advanced product, it makes 
perfect design sense for you. 
Whether your kitchen is classic, 
contemporary or country in 
style, the Miele G879 SCVi dishwasher is simply the 
ultimate choice. 

It'S only when this Miele beauty opens up to you that 
its real intelligence is revealed. Inside, integrated into 
the top of the door, a sleek soft touch Novotronic con- 
sole gives you fingertip control. Several wash programs, 
supported by a builtin water softener, produce consis- 
tently superior cleaning results. The unique full-width 
cutlery tray cradles silverware individually for safer 


SRS ESS 





handling and more space in the lower basket. Ever 
accommodating, this intelligent beauty holds more dish- 
es, glasses and silverware than any other dishwasher 
available. 

Miele dishwashers are built to last. So to keep the 
relationship fresh, there’s Update: this unique feature 
allows all wash programs to be completely reconfig- 
ured, to take advantage of future improvements in 
detergents or dishware. 

Beauty, intelligence, long term commitment; you 
would expect nothing less from the company that built 
Europe’s first electric dishwasher in 1929. To get 
acquainted with the remarkable new Miele dishwash- 


er, call 800-579-1167. 


Miele 


Anything else is a compromise. 


www. mieleusa.com 








ca | 
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rei, Charles P. Rogers. America's | s§ 
source for original 19thand | . “ 
. 20th century headboards, bed 


canopy beds and daybeds. 


emer 





RRIS LEVY. TABLE, CERAMIC PLATE BY ROOMS & GARDE! 


NE HART ANTIQUES & ART. STYLING NINA SHEFFY. PHOTO MICHAEL L 





CHARLES P. ROGERS BRASS & IRON BEDS: EST.1855 


a 


PLEASE VISIT A SHOWROOM OR CALL FOR BROCHURE & eS . NEW YORK: 55 WEST 17 ST. (5-6 AVES), NYC. NEW JERSEY: 300 RT.17 NORTH, 
EAST RUTHERFORD. MARYLAND: 11134 ROCKVILLE PIKE} OCKVILLES PHONE ORDERS WELCOME. WE SHIP ANYWHERE. PHONE pC eles 


a = << 
Se = 


©1998 CHARLES P. ROGERS. LINENS BY BELLINO. CARPET BY ODEGARD. DUVET & 
SHAGREEN BOX, PLASTER FOOT BY JOHN ROSSELLI, LTD. DRAWINGS FROM PE! 


EX > Y 
| Cy 
A simple pasgajeway 
made dramati , with | 


& 


1" story glass Walls, . 
peri d cast braces 

b 3 and. our timber-clad 

7 Ne colatiins, Finishedain 

} “National Trust colors, 


VY Ma 


This is England's finest 


‘oraftsma ip. Please 


send $10-for btdchures 


and a deigh guide. 
Bo bm 
Bt 


J 
UJ 


| 
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METROPOLITAN LIGHTING FIXTURE Co, 


A Minka Group Company 


Yi 

200 Lexington Ave. * Showroom 512 * New York, NY 10016 | 

212¢54520032 Fax 212¢545°0031 800*255*4500 
eon ree mun 


} 
For further information call 888¢233¢«4500 Ext [Okey (_ 7 ee 








| 5153 N. Clark St. * Suite 228-AD * Chicago, IL 60640 + ph: 773-506-8000 * fax: 773-506-8815 
| 
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& Inspired by nature's design, the finest carpet fiber on earth, it is 
nw, Glen Eden creates a classic with prized for its resilience and durability, 


Garden Flowers. Our floral 
patterned Wilton in broadloom 


carpet or area rugs with a 9” h and natural sound insulation, as 





border is elegant, yes, but hardly delicate. | well as its natural beauty. It’s our way 


Woven from 100% New Zealand wool, | of making a downunderstatement. 





100% New Zealand Wool and Wool-Blend, Tufted, Woven Wilton, yy) Axminster, Flatweave and Natural Sisal Carpeting and Area Rugs 


We iO, OME CRASS RSE ih 


Call 1-800-843-1728 for your nearest Glen Eden agent. www.glen-eden.com ©1998 Glen Eden 
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Conservatories of Distinction 
For America’s ~ Homes 


bo Aaa 


a R V AF 3 i OReE S 
800-882-4087 Made in U.S.A 


Visit our extraordinary “Virtual Walk-Through” @ www.sunroomco.com 





Designed by Shinichiro Abé 


Landscape Architecture 
Interior/Exterior 

Estate Design 
International 


ZEN Associates, Inc. 

124 Boston Post Road 

Sudbury, MA 01776-02406 

(978) 443-6222 Fax (978) 443-0368 
http://www.zenassociates.com 
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The Current Way to Exercise 


Walk, run, swim or exercise in the same adjustable 
Current Pool® used by over 500 hospitals and 26 professional 
sports teams. Superior composite construction. Easy installation 
TUTOR ULC Ute aa Labs sci at $22,950. 


¥ 


SwimEx® Call 800-877-7946 for brochure & video 


www.swimex.com 


Wendy AMERICA’S FINEST ANTIQUES SHOWS 


PRESENTS THE 


New York Armory 
Antiques Show 


September 16-20 


The source for more decorators 
designers and collectors 
than any other antiques show. 





Make it your source, too! 


7TH REGIMENT ARMORY 
PARK AVENUE AT 67TH STREET, NYC 


SHOW HOURS: WEDNESDAY 4-9 PM 
THURSDAY, FRIDAY & SATURDAY NOON-9 PM 
SUNDAY NOON -6 PM 


ADMISSION $10.00 SHOW TEL: (212)472-1180 or 0590 






















. 
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MrT a WyZer ener. <c Mantels ane oe 
Newport Brass details are 
available on 21 different Design . 
Series of faucets, tub and show- 
er sets, roman tub sets, bidet 
sets, bar faucets, cabinet hard- 
ware and bath accessories. 


Newport Brass plumbing fittings 
are manufactured in the United 
States of the finest low lead 
brass. All fittings are plumber 
friendly, eliminating costly on- 
the-job problems. Ceramic 
CNet mame TaL 9 2 
and a 10 year warranty on all 
finishes are standard. 





7-- § 


\ 


and more details. 









4 ry Newport Brass fittings are available in 31 different finishes and colors 
Vrms - including satin nickel, oil rubbed bronze and verde green! 


Write for our FREE Brochure or send $10.00 for our [a ws ay, af Bi ga aan 
complete 100 page catalog 4 Ly Vj 106) i fi fe hy bo. 
Divison of BRASSTECH, Inc. ® 
| Telephone (714) 436-0805 
i 3131 South Standard Ave. * Santa Ana, CA 92705 


Visit our web site at www.Brasstech.com 
Available through your designer 














Intimate, Elegant, Affordable... 


petra Col ao) ae 
Supplies 7 | 


SHOWROOM: 
138 Woodmont Road 


a : i a! Request Our Catalog $10.00 Z Intl. 1-501-442-6986 
Milford, CT ; Nae 1,4) eA a Z Fax 1-501-442-0257 
(203) 876-ROCK ~ + = gar) Nala Om TITS Oe ONT yg) e ioe im www.Mouldings.com 

; al *"* pas) 


~ An Exclusive Selection of Sculptured Hardwood Mouldings — 


Curved Work Our Specialty 1-800-558-0119 











MARBLE 
ART 


— FOR 





NL. NATURES 
BEST 


Architectural Columns 
Garden Furniture 
Fountains 

Uns & Statuary 

| Sculpture 
Pedestals 


Fireplace Mantles 


I mported from 
the Far East 
and offered at 


astonishir 1g prices! 


Marble Art 313 N. Robertson Blvd., West Hollywood, CA 90048 Tel: 310.246.1565 Fax: 310.246.1217 
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BEVELED GLASS 


T° 44S Nad a Elegant Designs to 
f v | Iie ALLL 
e 
Call for our 
Complete 
Catalogue of 
Styles, Designs, 






Millwork, Sizes AN 

& Prices Seattle 

| sd Los Angeles 

ZC aR genes 

HS Ta Beveled, Leaded, Saay tarciseq 

| Pee a Ve Art & Carved eee OUVeR 

| i aye 7 : Dallas 
j Glass , 

| &> Washington, D.C. 

r A Houston 

| eo Chicago 

| pers Dania 

Raa s So Scottsdale 

a Atlanta 

 - BEVELED GLASS WORKS New York City 


| 212 688 6121 979 Third-Ave. Suite 1710 Fax 212 688 6176 
tm (800) 421-0518 © (310) 457-5252 * FAX (310) 457-5591 www.christopherhyland.com 





i ANN FROMAN || Collection Reproductions, tne. 


| August 2 - October 18, 1998 
| 11AM - 5PM Tuesday - Sunday 


Manufacturers of fine European style wood and iron furniture. 
Handcrafted in America 


New Generation by Ann Froman 





} The Art of Loving 
i 
f : with 
i VICTOR HELVANI 
| L 
. To order an exhibit portfolio | 
i \ < and price list: 
! Bennington Call: 802-442-7158 


Greene for the Arts Fax: 802-442-1523 
> $25.00 incl. S/H 





Vermont’s Major New Cultural Center 


VT Route 9 West at Gypsy Lane P.O. Box: 260 PO. Box 6436 « Corpus Christi, TX 78466 
sBonninsron, VT 05201 | (512) 887-0082 * Fax (512) 887-6750 


www.colrep.com Or write for a brochure. 





Sold exclusively to the trade. Represented in major design centers. 
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RUTT. 


Retail Partners 


CALIFORNIA 


THE KITCHEN 
COLLECTION 

241 Avenida Del Norte 
Redondo Beach 
310°540-4090 


RUTT OF LAFAYETTE 
3373 Mt. Diablo Boulevard 
Lafayette 

510°284-7794 


THE RUTT COLLECTION 
A Signature Showroom 

382 First Street 

Los Altos 

650-948-7200 


Rutt OF Los ANGELES 
Pacific Design Center 
8687 Melrose Avenue 

Suite G-774 

Los Angeles 

310°652°9046 


CONNECTICUT 


CERAMIC DESIGN, LTD. 
26 Bruce Park Avenue 
Greenwich 

203-869-8800 


JJ. FUSCALDO, INC. 
56 Post Road West 
Westport 
203°222-9122 


KITCHEN DESIGN 
STUDIO OF 

New CANAAN 

21 South Avenue 
New Canaan 
203+966°0355 


DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


GRAND OPENING 

IN OCTOBER: 

RUTT OF 
WASHINGTON D.C. 
Washington Design Center 
300 D Street S.W. 

202 °554°6190 


FLORIDA 


ARCHITECTURAL 
ARTWORKS, INC. 

163 E. Morse Boulevard 
Winter Park 
407°644°1410 


EUROTECH 


CABINETRY, INC. 
1609 DeSoto Road 
Sarasota 
941+351*6557 


KITCHEN CENTER, INC. 
3968 Curtiss Parkway 
Miami Springs 
305+871*4147 


KITCHEN SHOWCASE 
3460 S.E. Dixie Highway 
Stuart 

561+288-2023 


GEORGIA 


RUTT OF ATLANTA 
ADAC, Suite 413 

351 Peachtree Hills Ave., N.E. 
Atlanta 

404:264°9698 


HAWAII 


RUTT OF HAWAII 

Kitchen Concepts Plus, Inc. 
Gentry Pacific Design Center 
560 N. Nimitz Highway 
Suite 202 

Honolulu 

808+524+6656 


ILLINOIS 


THE CABINETRY 
GALLERY, INC. 
800-B Ogden Avenue 
Westmont 
630-789-3800 


KITCHEN & BATH 
DESIGN CONCEPTS 
1519 E. Main Street 
St. Charles 
630°377°4007 


RUTT OF CHICAGO 
The Merchandise Mart 
13th Floor 

Chicago 
312+670°7888 


MASSACHUSETTS 


KITCHEN 
INTERIORS, INC. 
255 Worcester Road 
Route 9 

Natick 
508-655°4138 


METROPOLITAN 
CABINET 
DISTRIBUTOR CORP. 
345 University Avenue 
Westwood 
781°326°8900 


NEW JERSEY 


CusToM Woop 
400 Goldman Drive 
Creamridge 
609°758*8288 


DiRECT CABINET SALES 
265 Central Avenue 

Clark 

732°382+8080 


FEINCRAFT 
DESIGN CENTER 
5 Washington Street 
Morristown 
973°285°5588 


RUTT OF 

BERGEN COUNTY 

The Hammer & Nail, Inc. 
232 Madison Avenue 
Wyckoff 

201°891+5252 


THE KITCHEN 
DESIGN CENTER 
46 Fairfield Street 
Montclair 
973-744-0088 


KITCHEN 
EXPRESSIONS WEST 
517 Cedar Lane 
Teaneck 

201-907-0270 


REmMyY’s KITCHEN & 
BATH STUDIO, INC. 
394 Union Boulevard 
Totowa 

973-942-4422 


NEW YORK 


RUTT OF 

NEw York CITY 
A & D Building 
150 E. 58th Street 
New York 
212°752°7888 


BILOTTA HOME 
CENTER, INC. 

564 Mamaroneck Avenue 
Mamaroneck 
914-381+7734 

and 

525 N. State Road 
Briarcliff 

914+762+3432 


ELITE KITCHEN & BATH 
983 Northern Boulevard 
Manhasset 

516°365°0595 


HERBERT P. BISULK 
KITCHENS 

295 Nassau Boulevard, South 
Garden City 

516°483:0377 


HUNTINGTON KITCHEN 
& BATH, INC. 

673 East Jericho Turnpike 
Huntington Station 
516°673°0908 


KITCHEN 
SOLUTIONS, INC. 
1086 E. Gun Hill Road 
Bronx 

718+547°6100 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ARTISTIC 
FURNISHINGS, INC. 
30,West Broad Street 
(2 miles West of 
Quakertown, PA) 
Trumbauersville 
215°536:0898 


WISCONSIN 


KITCHEN DESIGN 
STUDIO 

8932 W. North Avenue 
Wauwatosa 
4147748266 
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Pictures lie. 


See the adjacent listing for your nearest 
authorized Rutt Retail Partner. There you 
can see the latest Rutt folio - 100 pages 
of design ideas from homes all over the 
country. Or send $15 to Rutt Custom 
Cabinetry, Dept. AD, P.O. Box 129, 
Goodville, PA 17528. To order with 
VISA or MasterCard, or Discover send 
your name, address, phone number, card 
number, and expiration date. Or call 
800-420-7888. To fax your order, use 
717-445-3708. We'll send your folio 
within 5 working days. 


Although a camera reveals the art of design, 
it hides the true craft of custom cabinetmaking. 


Mistakenly implying that what we achieve can 





be attained by someone other than 


America’s last practitioner of the art. 


mm3l1 





YOUVE GOT THE FRENCH ART AND THE ENGLISH ANTIQUES. 
Now YOURE READY FOR AN AMERICAN MASTERPIECE. 










he Picnic I 
MB bel 

For 66 years, the Hinckley passion for boatbuilding has yielded some of the worlds most sought-after yachts. The tradition “ lig 
continues with the Picnic Boat. Part sculpture. Part fine furniture. pi 
Pure poetry in motion. To add it to your collection, call 207-244-5531 THE HINCKLEY COMPANY ( a ) n 
Mist 


The Hinckley Company, Southwest Harbor, Maine 04679 207-244-5531 FAX 207-244-9833 www.thehinckleyco.com 

















Girard-Emilia 


Masters of Detail 
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Toward the Future 


World Studio Foundation has announced its fall 1998 scholarships for 
talented young minority or underprivileged design students. 
Among the awards granted are three $1,000 scholarships estab- 
lished by Architectural Digest on behalf of the Caribbean Tourism 
Organization, Honda and Rado Watch. 


Winners were selected by a panel of professional architects and 
designers assembled by World Studio Foundation. Scholarship funds 
will be applied directly to the winners’ fall tuition. 


Honda Award 

Elizabeth Ashley Kyber 

Graduate Student 

Cranbrook Academy of Art, Ceramics | 







Ashley Kyber, from Rock Hill, SC, 
believes that through her ceramic and | 
large-scale environmental sculpture 
work she can affect our understand- 
ing of our increasingly fragile envi- 
ronment. Her recent works are site 
installations in landscape settings using sustainable building methods 
and incorporating native plant materials. 


4 


Michael Manley Award 

(on behalf of the Caribbean Tourism Organization) 
Dane Tyrone Niles 

Junior, Florida AG@’M University, Architecture 





Born in St. Thomas, Dane Niles grew 
up in his parents’ native Anguilla, 
designing and building furniture by age 
15 and working throughout high 
school to support his family. After four 
years in the Marine Corps, he was able 
to enroll in college, where he studies architecture with a fervor. He 
plans to return to the Caribbean as a professional architect, and wants 
to teach young people that poverty need not stand as an insurmount- 
able obstacle to success. 


Rado Watch Scholarship for Design 
Aubrey Jones 





New Yorker Aubrey Jones decided 
to pursu€ an artistic career after 
studying painting in high school. He 
won first prize in the Long Island | 
High School Art Contest and was |i 
accepted to Parsons. Despite the loss 
of both parents while at Parsons, Aubrey excelled in his eiihess 
Specializing in product design, he explores new methods that 
improve the environment, and is dedicated to enhancing the image 
of African Americans, particularly in the design world. 


7 ces to go, designs to see, from Architectural Digest advertisers... 





Designs by the Bay 


On September 12, the San Francisco Design Center 
opens its doors to the public in an all-day cele- 
bration of design with Design Center Saturday. 


Browse showrooms, see the latest trends in 
home design and hear a keynote address by 
celebrity design author and TV host Chris 
Casson Madden, presented by Architectural 
Digest. Join idea house creator and popular 
Home & Garden Television host Joe Ruggiero 
and Donghia Showroom’s very own Sherri 
Donghia as they explore “The Best of Italian 
Design.” Bring photographs of your current 
home decor project for a complimentary con- 
sultation by a professional interior designer. 


Look for contests and special offers from 
Architectural Digest and co-sponsor Royal 
Caribbean International. 


Saturday, September 12, 1998 
10am - 4pm 
$5 admission 


San Francisco Design Center 
Showplace, Garden Court and 
Galleria Buildings 
2 & 101 Henry Adams Street 
at 8th and Townsend 
San Francisco, CA 
for information, call (415) 490-5800 





The Ultimate Drive for 
a Good Cause 


Architectural Digest salutes BMW of North America and the 
Susan G. Komen Breast Cancer Foundation in The 
Ultimate Drive!™ For The Susan G. Komen Breast Cancer 
Foundation program. From July 21 through November 14, 
1998, three fleets of cars will tour the country visiting 
local BMW centers. For each test mile driven, BMW will 
donate $1 to the Foundation. Last year, more than 
32,000 people participated and raised $1 million. 


To make a reservation in the car of your choice 
and support this worthy cause, 

call toll-free (877) 4-A-DRIVE or visit the BMW 
website at www.bmwusa.com. 








| Places to foley 
designs to see, from 
Architectural Digest 
advertisers... 






Designers Open 
Their Doors 


Step inside the private 


residences of eight 
Kips Bay Decorator 
Show House designers 
on Manhattan’s Upper 
East Side during the 
Kips Bay Boys & Girls Club/ 
Architectural Digest 2nd Annual 
Designer House Tour. 

Start with breakfast at 
Bloomingdale’s; during or 
after the tour, stop by the 
Baccarat Madison Avenue 
store for a Champagne toast. 


ARCHITECTURAL) 


Among the designers’ homes 
on the House Tour: 


David Barrett 
Tonin MacCallum 
Scott Salvator 
Alexandra Stoddard 


Wednesday, September 23, 1998 


Tickets for the event are 
$100. All proceeds benefit 
Kips Bay Boys & Girls Club, 
whose programs instill self- 
esteem and cultivate potential 
in 6,000 youngsters a year. 


To order tickets, or for more 
details on Kips Bay, please 
call (718) 893-8600, ext. 245. 


Space is very limited. 


SALOMON SMITH BARNEY 
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continued from page 180 
are very slow. A lot of painstaking tech- 
nical work and artisanship are necessary 
to our projects.” (Budgets, one might 
add, are usually not a consideration.) 
The chastened richness of the pent- 
house is exemplary of the Sills-Huni- 
ford style. The plaster dado in the living 
room was reproduced, by hand, from a 
fragment of a Hellenistic Greek temple. 
The straw matting on the floors was 
handwoven for them in the south of 
France. The powdery blue-gray walls 
have been covered with linen to give 
them texture, stenciled with a Moorish- 
influenced moyen-age motif, then soft- 
ened with a patina. The paneled doors 
they designed for the bedroom and 
study were fabricated in mahogany, 
which they had the nerve to paint, then 
strip back to the wood. The partners 
obviously aren’t interested in the pres- 
tige of a raw material for its own sake. 
The fireplace was originally black mar- 
ble, “but it was too strong for the room, 
so we finished it to look like limestone,” 
Sills explains. “So much of our work is 
about the balance and tonality of the 
coloring.” “An ideal of unity,” adds Hun- 
iford, “informs everything that we do.” 
That ideal is the essence of French 
classicism, a school of which both part- 
ners are connoisseurs and in which they 


their original mica shades are pieces of 
sculpture. A late-eighteenth-century 
Italian mirror reflects a rare Ernest 
Boiceau tapestry from the forties. “I 
spend part of every day just looking at 
the Twombly,” Sills says of the small 
masterpiece that is his prize possession, 
“and I always see it in a different light. 
The Mirés in the bedroom are an on- 
going revelation.” And without feeling 
like a museum, the penthouse could be 
one. The pair of Frank shagreen cubic 
benches, the Frank shagreen chaise, the 
Eugéne Printz rosewood table and, in 
the study, the Adnet secretary, Frank 
armchair and Giacometti vase are pro- 
totypes or one-of-a-kinds that have 
never been reproduced. 

“We acquired a number of remark- 
able things from Cecil Beaton’s house, 
others from Billy Baldwin’s,” explains 
Huniford, naming two figures who have 
influenced their taste. “A picker found 
the Frank side table in a Chicago thrift 


shop. We first saw the chaise in Paris | . 


sixteen years ago, but we couldn’t afford 
it. We kept track of it, though, and 


when it came up for auction recently we 


were ready—we’ve been lucky.” 

“It’s more than luck,” Sills objects. 
“When you're very focused and have a 
strong point of view about what you 


“So much of our work is about the balance and 
tonality of the coloring,” Sills explains. 


are spiritually at home. Their bed, up- 
holstered in raw silk, is Louis X VI style, 
and the bedroom armchair, Sills says, “is 
probably Jacob and may well have been 
made for a palace, because the carving is 
so fine.” These ancien régime antiques 
mix gracefully with a first-rate collection 
of modern art, seventeenth-century Chi- 
nese battle scenes in ink on paper and 
furniture by the early,modernist and Art 
Déco masters—especially Jean-Michel 
Frank—who shared the partners’ affinity 
for the eighteenth century. “Frank dis- 
tilled Louis X VI to its essence,” says Sills. 

Its architectural refinement is im- 
pressive, but the apartment, says Hun- 
iford, “is really about the objects and art 
that we’ve been collecting for years.” 
The Frank white alabaster lamps with 


love, a strange thing happens: The things 


that are meant to belong to you come to ~ 


you. At least temporarily, because you're 
just their keeper, not their owner.” 
The penthouse, say the partners, has 


been their “laboratory,” but having — 
achieved such clarity in,one experiment — 
—the synthesis of modernism and clas- _ 


sicism—they’re restless to move on 
Sills needs some empty corners to con 
template and Huniford to fill, so they're 
thinking about a town house. They have 


also decided, Sills announces, “to go off in 


the opposite direction” and are working 
on “a seventeenth-century residence im 


Aspen for a client who likes decadence.” 


But it won’t be repro or retro or re-any- 
thing, because nothing is grander than 


minting your own aesthetic currency. 0 
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continued from page 190 

even credits his design sense, in large 
part, to his time abroad. “Denmark in- 
fluenced me enormously—all those 
white houses and thatched roofs, that 
flat country.” 

After his return, in adolescence, to 
the United States, Hail ended up at 
Washington and Lee University and 
then Penn State, majoring in art history. 
He studied architecture at the Harvard 
University Graduate School of Design, 
which was then under the direction of 
Walter Gropius. “It was all very mod- 
ern, don’t you know,” Hail says. Even so, 
he remained firmly grounded in the 
past, writing his thesis on the architec- 
ture of Thomas Jefferson. 

After two key apprenticeships—one 
as an architect on the renovation of the 
White House during the tenure of 
President Truman, another to the New 
York furniture designer Edward Worm- 
ley—Hail returned to Europe in the late 
1940s, spending time in Denmark be- 
fore moving to Capri, Rome and Paris. 
“I was hungry to go back,” he says. “I 
stayed for a number of years.” Another 
kind of education took place. There 
were new friends—Mona, Countess of 
Bismarck, and Daisy and Fred de Cabrol 
—and there were majestic houses. “It 
gave me an eye,” Hail notes about his 
travels. “If I were giving advice to any 
young designers, I would send them to 
Europe to do exactly what I did.” 

As a designer, Hail has had a charmed 
career. “It worked here from the mo- 
ment my plane touched down,” he says 
of his first days in San Francisco, where 
he arrived in 1956. His clientele includ- 
ed some of the Bay Area’s oldest names. 
And he provided more than just rooms, 
advising them on porcelain, silver, even 
the seating of dinner guests. 

These days Hail has settled into a 
kind of impromptu retirement. “We do 
a few things for old clients, but ’m not 
taking on anything new.” He devotes 
much of his time to hooks, “reading his- 
tory and biographies like mad.” 

Hail savors his home as it is. “I knew 
what I was getting into. I knew it was 
going to work out fine, and it did.” 
As for how the space looked when he 
first moved in, he’d rather banish the 
thought. “I should have taken pictures 
of the way it was,” he reflects. “But I 
didn’t want to ever remember it.” 0 


ELISSA CULLMAN 


continued from page 197 
designer’s affinity for the Far East is 
most clearly evident. “My own mother, 
in Brooklyn, had absolutely no aesthetic 
sense,” Cullman says with a laugh, “but 
she did have nineteenth-century Chi- 
nese wallpaper in her dining room. 
When we moved in here, I called Brian 
Gracie and asked him if he had any an- 
tique Chinese wallpaper. He came up 
with forty linear feet, but the room re- 
quired seventy-six. He sent over won- 
derful painters, who copied the rest.” 
The results were successful: It’s im- 
possible to tell where the original paper 
—a narrative village scene portraying a 
traditional marriage—leaves off and the 
reproductions begin. That work done, 
Cullman selected a late-nineteenth- 
century Chinese rug with a grapevine 
border, chosen in honor of Cullman’s 
husband, an oenophile. Its leitmotiv is 
repeated in the collection of antique 


crystal decanters on the sideboard. A i 


Regency mirror reflects the room; a Tang 


Dynasty horse stands near a window | 


overlooking Park Avenue. 
The Oriental theme is continued in a 


softer key in the pale green master bed- — 


room upstairs, where the decorations 
include a group of nineteenth-century 
Japanese prints and a Japanese door 
panel. A plain seafoam carpet covers the 
floor. “A bedroom shouldn’t be too fussy,” 
Cullman points out. “You don’t want a 
guy to say, ‘What am I doing here?’” 

A bull’s-eye mirror in Cullman’s study 
offers a view of trees through the third- 
floor window; an alabaster chandelier 
hangs from the hand-painted ceiling. 
When Cullman first designed the room, 
the walls were glazed peach. They have 
since been covered in a leaf-green plaid, 
an idea she picked up from various 
Swedish Gustavian interiors and from a 
favorite West Side restaurant. “They’ve 
changed it now,” Cullman says, “and I 
always tell them it was a mistake. But 
generally, change is a good thing. There 


are so many ways to do everything. I || 








think our own next apartment will be |i) 


lighter and more modern. 


“The important thing is that a house, | 
like the people in it, evolve,” Elissa | 
Cullman observes. “I have teenagers | 
here every weekend. Believe me, I can Ji 
tell you which fabrics wear well. This isn’t iT} 


a museum or a shrine. In the study, all 
the chairs are on casters.” 
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continued from page 231 
and Jumpur), each distinctive for its hue 
and grain. 

The dramatic horizontal siting ech- 
oes the pencil-thin strip of beach across 
the bay. “I wanted to keep the space flu- 
id even though I had to deal with boxes 
in certain ways,” says Tuttle. 

The open-air living and dining pa- 


| vilions, situated at either end of the 


pool, are perched on columns that pro- 


., vide rhythm and modulation, according 
) to Tuttle. Both bedroom pavilions, part- 


ly hidden by hibiscus and honeysuckle, 


| are paneled in lustrous maka inset with 


mirrors, which add light and complex- 


| ity to the otherwise spare interiors. 
_ Throughout, the villa is furnished with 


| an eye toward unity. “I tried to design a 


line of furniture that had the same men- 


) tality as the architecture—that flows 
| and swings and moves as the roofs do,” 


he says. Huge daybeds, generous cush- 


) ions and rattan chairs predominate. The 
| mostly celadon-and-cream palette hints 


at.the enveloping sea and sand. 
Indeed, what is striking about the 


| villa is how effortlessly it melds with 


4 


“Beyond the visual, 
it’s the sound, 
the movement 

of people and the 
tactile quality 
of a house that make 









| 
a 


yum of bird and insect sounds and marked 


1's 


it come alive.” 


‘its idyllic surroundings. During the 
day it is animated by a cacophony 





\by the long shadows of palm trees. 
At night the space is more tranquil, 
_and only the rustle of leaves and the 
lapping of waves are audible. “I want to 
live in gardens. I want to live in trees,” 


| says Tuttle. “Beyond the visual, it’s the 


sound, the movement of people and 
the tactile quality of a house that make 


it come alive.” 


Tuttle’s art collection also brings 
his villa to life. Composed mostly of 
Thai and Burmese sculptures, it in- 


,, ) cludes two towering eighteenth-centu- 





ty Buddhas, which he calls “the souls 


EDWARD TUTTLE 


of the house.” There are radiant tex- 
tiles, embroidered with silver and gold 
thread, and two carved eighteenth-cen- 
tury window panels from a Burmese 
temple. “Because so much of the house 
is exposed to the elements, we chose 
objects that are durable, but we al- 
so wanted pieces that would have 
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meaning and spirituality,” Tuttle says. 
“Bringing one’s experiences—the 
way you live, the way you were brought 
up—and interpreting them in another 
cultural context is fascinating,” he adds. 
“The cross-fertilization of all these 
things is how the world evolved. It’s ex- 
citing to feel you’re a part of that.” 0 
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SUSAN ZISES GREEN 


continued from page 252 

A table made of thread spools from 
‘Tennessee accompanies two twig chairs 
and a round table from Nantucket in 
the dining area. 

Next door in the parlor, Green had 
the walls painted in a folk art style in- 
spired by a Pennsylvania German bowl 
she bought years ago at the Winterthur 
Museum in Delaware. Printed mottoes 
and names—she included those of Ad- 
am Folger and members of her family— 
border primitive vignettes and flower 
designs. “It’s my favorite room,” Green 
says. “This way we’re part of the history 
of the house.” The draperies, sofa and 
rug pick up the green and brown from 
the wall murals, and an antique toy can- 
non from her son Justin’s collection 
functions as a doorstop. There is a 


North Carolina rocking chair carved | 


from roots, a Dutch chest, an antique 
folding table once used by apple pickers 


for lunch in the orchards and a match- | 


stick table bought in Woodstock. 


Upstairs, she found a spot under the | . 


eaves for a twig bed she had handmade 
in the Adirondacks. The walls are cov- 


ered with corrugated cardboard painted — 


“It’s hard to make 
decisions for yourself,” 
she says. “It’s like a — 
menu in a great 
restaurant: Six things 
are delicious, but you 
can only have one.” 


in pale grays and cut into geometric 
patterns that echo the swagged lace 
draperies. Botanical prints surround 
rustic metal sconces. A nineteenth-cen- 
tury cabinet and a stiede chair draped 
with patchwork quilts complete the 
room’s playful eclecticism. “I spend a 


lot of time by myself up here in front | 
of the fire with a good book and a | 


drink,” Susan Zises Green says. “This 
is the first house I’ve ever had just 


for me. It’s given me a real sense of free- | 


dom and relaxation. When I’m here, 
I feel an almost childlike sense of se- 
curity, a feeling that everything’s okay 
in the world.” 0 
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ALAN WANZENBERG 


continued from page 225 

soup can and multiple dollar bills—all 
recently went to settle Johnson’s estate. 
“In a way I felt liberated,” Wanzenberg 
comments. “It gave me the opportunity 
to collect and hang other things.” Over 
the living room mantel, for instance, 
where the Mao portrait had so authori- 
tatively hung, he placed a large Walton 
Ford oil. “It has associations,” he ex- 
plains. “It’s set in India, which is a place 
that Jed and I loved and traveled exten- 
sively in. And it has metaphors; it’s 
about cultural clash—each of the three 
birds of prey in the painting represents 
a different caste.” Below this squall of 
fowl can be found a serene Arts and 
Crafts fireplace with a quietly stylized 
thistle motif on its surrounding mosaic 
tile. It was created by designer Louis 
Millet and architect George Wash- 
ington Maher for a house the latter 
built in Chicago in 1901, and it’s fitting 
that it should have found its current 
home in the apartment of an architect 
and a designer. 

The library off the double-height liv- 
ing room has a ceiling of only eight feet 
and is therefore a more intimate, less re- 
verberant room. Johnson and Wanzen- 
berg designed the oak cabinetry, which 
runs the length of one wall, in keeping 
with the room’s moldings and trim. The 


The dining room, which is separated 
from the modernized kitchen by a long 
peninsula of simply detailed oak and 
glass-fronted cabinetry, is a stronghold 
of Gustav Stickley, featuring his hang- 
ing chandelier, sconces, sideboard and 
table. The oversize-floral-patterned 
draperies in ocher and rust are by 
William Morris’s daughter May, and the 
sideboard has lamps by Morris’s col- 
league W. A. S. Benson. 

A few years ago Johnson and Wan- 
zenberg combined a simple upstairs 


bath and a small guest bedroom to make | : 


a bath-cum-dressing room that, with — 
its exquisite basket-weave cream-and- 
green tile, gray-green cabinetry and 
1930s French tub with chamfered cor- 


ners, has to be high on the list of last | 


words in symmetry and glamour. 
The master bedroom, like the re- 


maining guest bedroom, has been coms 


pletely redone since Johnson’s death. 


The bed is now held fast by a George | 


Nakashima walnut frame that has a 


Japanese shape to it. “Jed and I bought it 
for a house we never built on land he ~ 


owned in Telluride,” Wanzenberg says. 


Frank Gehry cardboard side tables, a_ 
Georges Jouve ceramic-and-metal bed-_ 
side table and ceramic lamp, a Paul 
Frankl chair and ottoman re-covered in | 


“At a time when no one else did, 
Jed saw the connection between Arts and 


Crafts furniture and modern art.” 


carpet is a late-nineteenth-century flo- 
ral Donegal weave. The draperies are by 
William Morris—his bluish-green Bird 
design of 1877—and the wallcovering, 
gold fronds on a green field, is Morris 
also (Johnson once credited the pat- 
terns, colors and craftsmanship of Mor- 
ris’s fabrics as being “a big element” in 
his own thinking). Grouped above a 
nineteenth-century sofa re-covered in 
leather are works on paper by Cle- 
mente, Enzo Cucchi, Ross Bleckner, 
Philip Taaffe and Frank Moore—“all 
gifts from us to each other.” There used 
to be an English Arts and Crafts piece 
here that they used as a kind of exten- 
sion of their office. “I sold that partners 
desk,” Wanzenberg says. 


taupe raw silk, an Addison Mizner iron 
standing lamp and two Stickley rush- 
and-oak ladderback chairs all work 
singly and in combination. : 
An abstract photograph by Adam _ 
Fuss holds suggestive interest. “It looks 
like something you dream about,” says 
Wanzenberg. “It’s like the swirl of cre- 
ation, which is, after all, the fundamen- 
tal mystery of life. Since Jed’s death,” 
he reflects, “a lot of the collecting” 
I’ve done and the modifications I’ve_ 
made are the product of a dialogue I 
feel I’ve had with him. I talk to him, as it 
were: Is this right? Is this good, or not? 
Does this ‘sit’? At times it makes me sad, 
at times it’s been stimulating, at times” 
it’s been exhilarating.” 0 
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| DIDIER RABES me 


(pte Ae 
| continued from page 260 iu fe wan 

| carried through in the collection of one a he 

| hundred eighteenth-century botanical ss 

| prints by Rabut, the Meissen porcelain °f ae 

| flowers in the tole chandelier and the Gch ee 
| sconces, and the hand-embroidered 

_ fabric used on the sofa and mainly eigh- 
/ teenth-century chairs. He had the fabric, 
| which is based on an eighteenth-centu- 
| ry document, made for him in India. 

In the master bedroom are two rar- 
ities, one made for the mistress of a 
king, the other for a queen. The pair 
| of almost life-size statues were cre- 
| | ated for Mme du Barry, mistress of 
i | Louis XV, while the even more unique 
| plaster model of a clock, later cast in 
bronze and now at Versailles, was de- 


Waterford style with eight lights 
in glittering crystal. 


A limited edition made exclusively for 


His cardinal rule is, eat: | 
“Never turn a y Ue i Bed a“ ei caerne 


Diameter 36” 


ee MARVIN ALEXANDER, INC. 


mq i spirit. Don’t do 315 East 62nd St, New York, N-Y. 10021 « 212-838-2320 « Fax: 212-754-0173 








: modern in an Italian Chandeliers/Lamps/Sconces/Candelabra/Decorativ Accessories 
palazzo. Certain 
proportions call for 


w= acertain décor.” 








4) signed for Marie Antoinette. As Rabes 
| explains, plaster models were ordinarily 
) destroyed, and it is unusual for one to 
| have survived. 

) Rabes cites the Royal Pavilion at 
_ Brighton and its chinoiseries as his in- 
" spiration for the Chinese bedroom and 
~ | bath. What looks like Chinese wall- 
rif ) paper in the bedroom was hand-paint- 
) ed by the designer. “It was something 
to do on a rainy weekend,” he says 


| 
q with a laugh. 
7 
| 
| 











Asked if a chateau with such a long 
history has any ghosts, Rabes replies, 
| “No, but it does have a buried treasure. 
Legend has it that when the abbey was 
broken up at the time of the French 
| Revolution, the monks buried their 
i) treasure somewhere on the property, Beate ger ie ction ence erence MeL hie each 
l where there are over S1x miles of sively out of Bamboo. The natural pattern of Bamboo features a unique decorative 


design. It replenishes to maturity within a short period of time without any cost to the 


Adal 


lod 


4 Ct 





environment. Bamtex is a very dependable floor. The hardness rating is higher than that 


underground passages that go all the of hard maple and the stability is 50% greater than that of red oak. With beauty and 
2 os environmental soundness, Bamtex allows us to enjoy a state-of-the-art flooring product 
) way to Chantilly. 












Didier Rabes has looked for the — SIVEINTEC 
treasure, but to date, all he has turned ty oe a608 am 9c F S86 Se ae 
‘ ‘ * . ec@clark.net amtex.com Wi ood Flooring 
) up is a pair of skis left behind by a spacer teense — 
_ German officer. 0 
273 
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To receive information from these excellent companies, simply fill out the postage-paid card and return it to Architectural Digest 
Reader Directory, P.O. Box 5256, Pittsfield, MA 01203-5256. Be sure to enclose a check or money order for any priced item(s). 
Each brochure will arrive directly from the companies listed. 


AROUND-THE-WORLD TRAVEL 


International Travel/Cruises 


1°The British Virgin Islands. Discover Nature’s 
Little Secrets. Water sports to amaze the most sea- 
soned sailors and divers. World-class resorts, charming 
inns and luxury villas offering every amenity. Call 
(800) 888-5563, ext. 402 for your free BVI vacation kit. 


2+Canada’s Atlantic Coast. Free 1998 Adventure 
Guide and Touring Planner to Canada’s Atlantic Coast. 
Call (800) 565-2627, operator 764. 


3°Crystal Cruises. Experience gracious, attentive ser- 
vice and the ultimate in worldwide luxury cruising aboard 
the Six-Star Crystal Harmony and Crystal Symphony. 
For a complimentary brochure, call (800) 820-6663. 
4*Cunard. When you get there is as important as 
when you go. World cruises, Australia, Europe, The 
Orient, Caribbean, South Pacific and TransAtlantic 
Crossings. Call (800) 7-CUNARD for our 1999 Art of 
Cruising brochure; ask for Cunard code 613. 


5*European Travel Commission. Planning Your Trip 
to Europe, an authoritative 68-page, full-color guide to 
28 countries presented by the European Travel 
Commission. Covers important attractions, events, 
entertainment, transportation, food and drink. Free. 
6-Lantana. An intimate retreat offering the mystique 
and old-world charm of Bermuda. 65 Bermuda-style 
cottages on 21 acres of beautiful lawn and gardens. Call 
(800) 468-3733 for a complimentary brochure. 

7*New Zealand. Receive key information and over 
80 contacts to help make the most of your New Zealand 
vacation. Call (800) 557-4660. 

8+Norwegian Cruise Line. What is The Norwegian 
Way? More service per guest, more adventure per cruise 
and more information per inquiry. Just call your travel 
agent or Norwegian Cruise Line at (800) 327-7030. 
9+Silversea Cruises. Silversea Cruises invites you to 
experience its Six Star all-suite accommodations with 
private verandas, innovative gourmet cuisine, intriguing 
global itineraries and all-inclusive value. 

10+ Please send me all of the free items in this category. 


United States Travel 


11*Albuquerque. Journey through the Land of 
Legends in the heart of New Mexico. Explore everything 
from ancient petroglyphs to historic Route 66. Call (800) 
284-2282, ext. 9821 for your free Visitors Guide. 
12+Arizona Office of Tourism. To help plan your 
Arizona adventure, call us for a free 96-page Arizona 
Journeys, accommodations directory and map at (800) 
800-5969 or visit our website at www.arizonaguide.com 
13*The Broadmoor. One of the world’s premier 
resorts, located in the foothills of the Colorado Rockies. 
700 elegant rooms, a world-class spa and fitness center, 
championship golf, tennis and more. Free literature. 
14°The Cloister. Mobil 5-Star resort along the Atlantic 
offers golf, tennis, spa, 5 miles of private beach, horse- 
back riding, dancing, shooting school and swimming. 

Call (800) SEA-ISLAnd or visit www.seaisland.com 
15*Colorado. For the summer vacation of a lifetime, 
you must experience Colorado. For a free Colorado 
Official State Vacation Guide, call (800) COLORADO. 


16*Kea Lani Hotel. Luxury suites and villa accommo- 
dations. Spa and 24-hour fitness center. Home of the 
Grand Chefs on Tour. Call (800) 882-4100 or 

(808) 875-4100. 

17-Las Vegas Luxe. Free information from premier 
hotels in Las Vegas. 

18-L’Auberge de Sedona. Set along the banks of 
Oak Creek and Red Rock paradise, our Country 
French Inn offers unforgettable accommodations and 
gourmet dining. Visit our website at www.lauberge.com 


19+Louisiana. Come to Louisiana and march to the 
beat of a different squeezebox! For your free 300- 
page Louisiana Tour Guide, call (800) 934-1866. 


20+ Marriott’s Camelback Inn Resort Golf Club & Spa. 
Mobil Five Star/AAA Five Diamond resort in 
Scottsdale, AZ, featuring 447 casitas, 36 holes of cham- 
pionship golf, tennis, 7 restaurants and a world-class 
European spa. 

21*New Mexico...Land of Enchantment. Put your- 
self in a state of Enchantment... visit New Mexico. 
For a FREE Travel Guide, call (800) SeeNewMex 
(800-733-6396). 

22+Oklahoma, Native America. Experience America 
in its Native State. Home to more than 200 lakes and 
ancient mountains. Free guide: (800) 652-6552, ext. 566. 
23*The Peninsula Beverly Hills. Honored with the 
Five Diamond Award from the American Automo- 
bile Association and the Five Star award from the 
Mobil Travel Guide. Call (800) 462-7899. 

24+San Francisco Convention & Visitors Bureau. 
One call does it all with San Francisco’s official toll-free 
hotel reservation hotline: (888) 782-9673 (888-STAY-N- 
SF); choice of accommodations throughout San 
Francisco and airport area. 

25+Scottsdale. Discover this land of breathtaking 
color, alive with desert beauty and an abundance of 
Southwestern hospitality and sunshine! Call the Scottsdale 
Convention & Visitors Bureau at (800) 877-1117. 


26° Please send me all of the free items in this category. 


ARTS & ANTIQUES 


27-Antiquarian Traders, Inc. Specializing in Art 
Deco and Art Nouveau furniture. $25. 

28+Beauvais Carpets. A world-class collection of 
antique Oriental and European carpets and tapestries. 
Museum-quality restoration on premises, along with 
unique antique reproduction facilities. Color catalog, $10. 
29+Collectors Editions. Represents many of 
America’s most popular artists, including: Hessam, 
Sabzi, Oleg, Pino, Singley and John Lotton. 
Complimentary brochure and gallery locations. 
30*Danny Alessandro, Ltd. America’s largest fire- 
place specialist since 1879, featuring antique and 
reproduction mantels and accessories in every avail- 
able material to complement contemporary or tradi- 
tional decor. Reproduction brochure, $20. 
31+David Walter Timepieces. Investment-quality 
clocks hand built in the 18th century tradition. Each 
clock is designed and crafted to meet your personal 
requirements. Ron Palladino, (805) 688-6222. 
32*Doris Leslie Blau, Ltd. Eclectic array of decora- 
tive carpets in both Oriental and European weaves 
with emphasis on late 19th century and early 20th 
century. Color palette and uniqueness of design are 
of foremost consideration. 

33-Fred Moheban. Offering a fine selection of 
antique European and Oriental carpets and rugs since 
1960. Member, National Antique & Art Dealers 
Association of America. 


34°Great Gatsby’s. Our legendary raconteur has 
returned with the finest collection of 18th and 19th 
century furniture and paintings, chandeliers, saloon 
decor, fountains, collector cars and much more. Visit us 
at www. gatsbys.com. 

35+ Heritage House Galleries. Hand painted master- 
piece re-creations from $1,000. Renowned for our cus- 
tom quality and unsurpassed service. For a complimen- 
tary brochure and consultation, call (800) 890-9028. 


36*Jan’s & Company French Antiques, Inc. Direct 
importers of 19th century and “Belle Epoque” French 
and European furnishings, decorations, sculpture and 
pianos. Los Angeles showroom. Worldwide shipping. 
Please call (213) 735-6455. 


37*Kay Worden Sculptures. Original bronze sculp- 
tures showing children in everyday activities with warmth 
and humor. Tabletop sizes & life-size statues all made by 
lost wax method, limited to no more than 6 casts. $5. 
38+Lee Jofa. Christopher Moore travels the world to 
unearth Toiles de Jouy designs from historic estates, pri- 
vate collections and antique reconditioning efforts. Lee 
Jofa is proud to be the exclusive distributor of these rare 
and decidedly original prints. 

39*McGary Studios. Dave McGary specializes in 
Native American bronze images, displayed in private, 
corporate & museum collections throughout the world. 
40° Mill House Antiques. Enormous selection with 
country charm—a designer’s paradise of English and 
French antique furniture, accessories, chandeliers 
and works of art. Brochure, call (203) 263-3446 or 
fax (203) 266-4326. 

41-Newel Art Galleries, Inc. The largest and most 
extraordinary antique resource in the world. A collec- 
tion of 18th through 20th century furniture and acces- 
sories housed in a six-story building. Telephone (212) 
758-1970; Fax (212) 371-0166. 

42+SOHO Editions. The exclusive publisher for Victor 
Shvaiko and S. Sam Parks. We publish signed and num- 
bered serigraphs for both artists on paper and canvas. 
43°The Solvang Antique Center. California’s 2 
Premier Antique Collective, featuring 65 extraordinary 
dealers from around the world. Fine furniture, decora- 
tive accessories, quality clocks and music boxes. Free 
color brochure, (805) 688-6222. , 
44-Thomas Kinkade Signature Galleries. We exclu- 
sively represent the art of Thomas Kinkade. Nationally 
renowned as the Painter of Light™, Thom is the most 
published artist in history. . 

45-The Virtual Gallery. Color catalog of contempo- 
rary fine art, original paintings and limited edition 
signed and numbered prints. $10. 

46-Wendy Antiques Shows. Seventeen antiques 
shows annually in NY, CT, NJ, and IL show 17th, 
18th, and 19th century American, English, French 
and Oriental furniture and decorative accessories. 


47+ Please send me all of the free items in this category. 


AUTOMOTIVE 


48+Audi. The Audi A8. The future of the luxury car 
has arrived. For more information, visit us at 
www.audiusa.com 

49> Infiniti. Own one and you'll understand. Visit your 
local Infiniti showroom for a Guest Drive™ or call 
(800) 706-9923 for a complimentary brochure. 
www.infiniti-usa.com 

50-Park Avenue by Buick. Visit the elegant Park 
Avenue at www.parkavenue.buigk.com or call 

(800) 4A-Buick. » 

51*SAAB Cars, USA. Why choose between a safe car 
and an exciting car? Drive a SAAB and get both. For 
details, call (800) SAABUSA or visit us at 
www.saabusa.com 

52°Volkswagen. For more information on the new 
Volkswagen Passat or any Volkswagen model, call (800) 
DRIVE-VW or mosey your mouse over to Www.vw.com 


53+ Please send me all of the free items in this category. 


18M el ea vei a 


54-American Slate Company. The most comprehen- 
sive range of Quarry-Direct slate and quartzites in the 
USA for flooring, roofing and architectural applica- 
tions. Size from 12"x12" to 36'x36"; slabs in many 
unusual and exciting colors. Call (800) 553-5611. 


55*Beveled Glass Works. Designs and manufac- 
tures beveled, leaded, stained and carved glass for 
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doors, windows and entryways. Custom and standard 
) pre-hung jamb systems available in solid hard woods, 
as seen in the $3 catalog. 


i} 56*Conklin’s Authentic Antique Barnwood. Barnwood 


aged over decades. Hand hewn beams with ax marks of early 


| pioneers. Antique flooring, recycled lumber from reclaimed 
barns ready for a new life. Free brochure. 
57-59-Country Floors. Hand-crafted, traditional and 
contemporary tiles, marble, mosaics, majolica, architectur- 
al moldings and more. Circle (#57) $15, Imported Tiles, 
Imported Terracotta and Stone, 144 pgs.; (#58) $10, Hand- 
crafted Tiles, 96 pgs.; (#59) $1, intro brochure, 8 pgs. 
60-DuPont Tyvek. Home Wrap™ keeps your home tighter, 
dryer, more energy efficient and more comfortable. Tyvek” 
helps reduce energy costs for heating and cooling. For more 
information, call (800) 44TYVEK (800-448-9835). 
61*Haddonstone (USA) Ltd. 1997-1999 full-color collec- 
tion catalog, 128 pages. Finest quality reconstructed limestone 
English interior, architectural and garden ornaments. $10. 


| 62:Jeld-Wen. International Wood Product’s custom 








| hand-crafted hardwood doors offer strength, stability and 
security in an elegant package. For product literature or a 
dealer near you, call (800) 877-9482, ext. PR-169. 


63-Oak Leaf Conservatories. A York, England-based 
company specializing in custom-built traditional English-style 
conservatories. Call (800) 360-6283. Full color brochure, $10. 
64-Old World Stoneworks. Best designed cast stone 
fireplace mantels in the business. Prices range from 
$1000 to $5200. Excellent technical support for all types 
of installation and applications. Call (800) 600-8336 for 
our free literature. 


65°-Omnia Industries, Inc. Solid brass locksets and 
architectural hardware since 1964. Wide variety of finishes 
and designs allow you to select the perfect complement to 
any project. Call (973) 239-7272 for a free brochure. 


66-Pozzi Wood Windows. Available in any custom 
design; can be painted, stained or purchased with alu- 
minum-clad exteriors in more than 27 color choices. 
For product literature or a dealer near you, call (800) 
257-9663, ext. PR-037. 


67*-Stone Legends. Architectural cast stone is one of the 
hoftest ideas in new home design and remodeling. Our 
216-page 1998 catalog will get you started. Free. 


68:-Stone Magic. Simply the finest collection of cast 
stone fireplaces. Catalog includes 12 styles, everything 
from formal French to the simplest of surrounds. Free. 


692 White River Hardwoods-Woodworks, Inc. Manu- 
facturers of ornamentally embossed and sculptured hard- 
wood moldings, specializing in curved work. 116-page 

Volume III catalog/specifier includes all product lines. $10. 


70+ Please send me all of the free items in this category. 


FABRICS/WALLCOVERINGS/ACCESSORIES 


71-Boussac of France. A fabled history during the gold- 
en age of the 17th century; known for a vast collection of 
colorful prints, artful wovens and jacquards, sumptuous 
silks and hand printed wallpapers. 


72-Brueton. Free color catalog pages available upon 
request. 


73°Christopher Hyland. With thousands of fine fabrics, 
trimmings, rugs and lighting fixtures, Christopher Hyland is a 
Tesource for discriminating designers. Call (212) 688-6121. 
74-Clarence House. Specializing in 18th and 19th centu- 
ty, Art Deco and Modernist designs. We offer fabrics, 
wallpapers, horsehair trimmings and leather. 


75*Coraggio Textiles. Available to trade professionals 
only. Weavers of exclusive Italian upholstery and drapery 
fabrics. Showrooms throughout the United States. 


76-Cowtan & Tout. The exclusive distributor for the 
English fabric house Colefax and Fowler, Jane Churchill 
fabrics and wallpapers, Larsen and for their own classic 
American line. $3. 


77-Duralee Fabrics, Ltd. Internationally recognized for 
its imaginative line of woven upholstery fabrics, prints, 
solids, sheers and laces. The latest in textiles for the home, 
office, and hospitality markets at affordable prices. 


_78-Elizabeth Bater Home Collection. Our distinctive 
collection of decorative drapery hardware is made exclusive- 
ly in England With the finest in hand leafing and many other 
finishes. The perfect finish to any room. $10. 


ed woven collection recognized for outstanding ranges of 
color and lush chenille, boucle and jacquard textures of 
timeless design and quality. Inquiries: (206) 725-4444. 
80-J. Robert Scott. The finest in fabrics, furniture, light- 
Ing and accessories designed by Sally Sirkin Lewis. 
Showrooms in New York, London, Los Angeles, Chicago 
and Washington, DC. Inquiries, (310) 659-4910. 
_81-Kravet. Come to Kravet and indulge your creativity 
_ With our 8-page brochure illustrating everything from 
fabric to furniture to trim, including collections such as 
Biltmore, Court of Versailles, Andrew Martin and Larry 
Laslo. Brochure, $1. 


82+Larson-Juhl. A great frame touches the entire room, 
adding elegance and personal style. For the best in custom 
frames, ask your custom framer for the Craig Ponzio 
Signature Collection by Larson-Juhl. For more informa- 
tion, call (800) 886-6126. 

83-Leron Linens, Inc. Renowned collection of custom- 
designed linens for bed, bath and table. Offering a broad 
selection of fabrics and designs to suit homes, yachts, and 
planes. Free brochure, call (800) 9-LINEN-9. 


84-Osborne & Little. An impressive body of designs 
embraces a wide range of design styles, both classic and 
contemporary. Comprehensive ranges include prints, 
wovens, sheers, silks, trimmings, wallpapers and vinyls. 
Exclusive distributors for Nina Campbell, Designers 
Guild, Liberty Furnishings and Malabar. 

85°S. Harris. Manufacturer of highly decorative fabrics for 
the residential and hospitality industry. Represented in over 
50 showrooms in the United States, Canada, and Mexico. 
Call (800) 999-5600. 

86°Scalamandre. Specializing in the finest textiles, wall- 
coverings and passementerie available to the design trade. 
Scalamandre exclusively represents Elitis, Colony and 
Altfield in the United States. 

87+Sue Fisher King Co. A design destination for the most 
luxurious and unusual home fashions, imported bed linens 
and opulent velvet bed coverings, French and Italian pottery, 
and more. Call (888) 811-7276. 

88-Window Modes, Ltd. One of the design industry’s 
leading window treatment sources. Free brochure featur- 
ing new Island Collection, natural material shades made 
from wood pulp stands, natural grasses, and more. 

89+ Please send me all of the free items in this category. 


FINANCIAL SERVICES 


90°The Defined Asset Funds™. Select S&P Industrial 
Portfolio Guide will show you how to take indexing to 
another level. Call toll free (877)-DEFINED, ext. 636. 
91°The Principal Financial Group. For retirement, 
insurance and investment solutions. Plan Ahead. Get 
Ahead. The Principal Financial Group®. Call us at (800) 
986-3343 or reach us at www.principal.com on the Internet. 


FLOOR COVERINGS 


92-Ancient Venetian Floor Company. Hand crafted 
floor center designs and table tops recreating ancient 
works of art of the cosmati tradition from churches in 
Rome and Venice. Free. 


93+Claremont Rug Company. Since 1980, dynamically 
serving an international niche market of clients who desire 
vintage and antique carpets with lasting, artistic appeal and 
solid investment potential. Information/color brochures, 
call (800) 441-1332. $10. 

94-Elizabeth Eakins, Inc. New 64-page brochure fea- 
turing the exclusive designs of Elizabeth Eakins and 
Scott Lethbridge: Custom made, hand-dyed, hand- 
woven, hand-hooked wool rugs, including a new 
Architectural series. $15. 

95°F. J. Hakimian. Rare, one-of-a-kind period European 
and Oriental! carpets - Late 18th Century to Art Deco. 
Large selection of oversized carpets. In-house conversation 
department. No brochure. Telephone (212) 371-6900, fax 
(212) 753-0277. 

96°Glen Eden Wool Carpet. Free brochure about our 
wool carpet and broadloom carpeting, as well as custom 
and standard size area rug program. 

97-Hokanson, Inc. Designers and manufacturers of 
hand-and-machine-made rugs and carpets, made at our 
own factory in North America. Phone (800) 243-7771 or 
visit www.hokansoncarpet.com 


98+Louis De Poortere. Our creations commemorate the 
timeless appeal of European elegance in carpets, rugs and 
runners of uncompromising quality. Send $10 for a full- 
color brochure. 

99°Masland Carpets. Distinctively different carpets and 
rugs. For more information on the unmistakable beauty of 
Masland carpets, call (888) 633-0465. 


100°Megerian Brothers. Touch a luxurious Megerian 
Carpet at an authorized Megerian dealer. For the dealer 
nearest you and brochure, call (877) MEGERIAN. 


101-Paris Ceramics. The leading international special- 
ists in limestone, terracotta, antique reclaimed stone and 
hand-painted ceramics. Call toll-free (888) 845-3487 for a 
72-page color brochure. $10. 

102-Rosecore Carpet Co. The Wilton Collection fea- 
tures over 150 broadloom carpets and coordinating bor- 
ders. The Aubusson and Needlepoint Collection features 
Rosecore’s extensive line of area rugs. Brochure, $3. 
Phone (212) 421-7272. 

103°Soraya Rugs. Providing an international clientele 
with the best in antique, semi-antique and new handwoven 
rugs and tapestries from Europe, Persia, Asia, Anatolia, 
Turkey, India, Egypt, and Pakistan. Free brochure. 


104-106-Stark Carpet Corp. Circle (#104) for catalog 
with many of the company’s designs and colorways, avail- 
able to designers and architects, $10. Also available: Circle 
(#105) for An American Approach to Antique Carpets, 4- 
volume set, $150, or Circle (#106) for one volume, $50. 


107°Teddy & Arthur Edelman, Limited. Leathers for 
floors...imagine. We make it! Here’s how to install and 
care for leather floors. Watch leather floors get more 
beautiful with age and use. (800) 886-TEDY. 


108° Tufenkian Tibetan Carpets. Handcrafted from lux- 
urious 100% Tibetan wool using ancient techniques handed 
down over 1,000 years. Tufenkian’s designs are remark- 
ably sophisticated and equally at home in traditional or 
contemporary settings. 


109+ Please send me all of the free items in this category. 


FURNITURE 


110-Arthur Brett & Sons. Makers of the finest English 
furniture for over 125 years. Our full-color catalog shows 
the more than 200 models available. $35. 


111-Avery Boardman Ltd. Our color catalog features a 
large selection of sofas, sofabeds, chairs, daybeds, hi-risers, 
headboards and custom beds in an array of styles. $35. 


112°Barlow Tyrie. “The English Garden Tradition.” Made 
in England since 1920, our solid teakwood outdoor and gar- 
den furnishings have “weathered” the test of time. $3. 


113-Charles P. Rogers Brass & Iron Beds. Original 
19th and 20th century headboards, beds, canopy beds 
and daybeds now available direct from America’s old- 
est maker of brass and iron beds. NYC showroom. 
Shipping available worldwide. Call (800) 272-7726. 
Catalog, $1.50. 


114-Collection Reproductions, Inc. Manufacturers of a 
distinctive collection of Old World Style hand crafted fur- 
niture produced to your specifications, typically the same 
used in European furniture making in past centuries. 


115- Decorative Crafts, Inc. For 70 years, providing the 
design trade with the finest traditional furniture, chairs, 
mirrors and chandeliers, all hand-crafted in Italy. Free 
24-page color brochure. 


116-Design Centro Italia. Discover fantastic Italian fur- 
nishings at Design Centro Italia, featuring products from 
over 60 premier Italian manufacturers. Visit our website at 
www.italydesign.com 


117*Devon Shops. Preview Devon’s collection of hand- 
carved formal and country French and English furniture. 
Each piece is carved by hand on our premises. Custom 
sizes available. 


118*George Smith. Traditionally handmade English 
sofas, chairs and stools, upholstered in our own exclusive 
fabrics, hand-colored leather and semi-antique kilims. $5. 


119*GieMme USA. Small pamphlet showing photos of 
select items from our catalog—bedroom, dining room, occa- 
sionals and desks. $6. 


120° Girard-Emilia. Noted for elegant, classic furnish- 
ings. Creative vignettes and elegant styling are prevalent 
throughout the showroom. Included are a custom uphol- 
stery line and some of the finest fabrics and accessories in 
the industry. Literature, $55. 


121*Henredon. 224 pages of distinctive seating in styles 
ranging from classic to trend-setting, opulent to frankly 
informal...in fabrics from some of the most famous textile 
houses in the world. Four-color room settings will inspire 
your decorating impulse. $20. 


122-Jordi Meré, Inc. Complete line of original bedroom, 
dining, case goods and occasional furniture, all hand-craft- 
ed, hand-carved. Newest showroom at the DCOTA-A-328 
Dania, Florida. Catalog to approved trade only. 


123°Kreiss Collection. The 1998 collection of exclusive 
Kreiss Home Furnishings-furniture, fabrics and accessories— 
is presented in a full color book that is as elegant as our 
craftsmanship. $15. 


124-La Barge. A unique collection of over 300 hand- 
crafted mirrors, tables and accent furnishings, created by 
artisans from around the world. Idea-filled catalog, $9. 
125-La Barge Magellan Collection. Discover specialty 
furnishings inspired by designs from around the world. 
Iron beds, chef's table, armoires, chests and servers are 
just a few of the treasures you'll find in this full-color 
catalog. $5. 


126°L.A. Haute. Handcrafted furniture, European fab- 
rics, custom accessories and antiques. Catalog, $50. 
127 +Lloyd/Flanders Industries. All-weather wicker and 
no-rust aluminum makes an impressive statement on 
porches, decks and patios...guaranteed outdoors or in! 
Four-color brochures, $2. 

128-M. Craig Cabinetmaker. Each piece an original in 
the forefront of contemporary design. Mahogany and 
American hardwoods are the predominant materials used. 
More than 40 creations featured in the portfolio. $15. 
129° Maitland-Smith. Our fine products are handmade by 
expert craftsman in our factories and by artisans through- 
out the world. The pieces combine natural and exotic 
materials, crafted in time-honored methods. 


continued 


130*McGuire Furniture Portfolio. 100-page book, 145 
color photographs featuring our classic collection of the 
premier rattan furniture designs. Also shown are designs 
from the McGuire Special Collections, including bamboo 
tables and solid teak. $15. 


131+Niermann Weeks Company, Inc. Over 400 heir- 
loom quality lighting, furniture and accessory designs are 
featured in the new 1998 catalog. Trade only. Call 

(410) 923-0123. Catalog, $50. 


132°Old Hickory Furniture Co. 100 years of hand- 
crafting hickory sapling furniture adds up to an array 
of unique, comfortable, durable designs for the home 
and hospitality. 

133-Pearson Company. Manufacturer of fine quality 
custom-ordered furniture. More than 500 styles available 
in 1,000 fashionable fabrics and leathers complemented 
with optional seating and decorative trim. $1. 


134°Phyllis Morris Originals. The foremost designer 
and manufacturer of luxurious custom furniture. Please 
send $25 for the 1998 full-color portfolio, finish sample 
chart, specification catalog and price list. 


135-Pierce Martin. Your professional design resource, 
only available through your interior designer or architect. 


136 + Quatrin, Inc. Full color catalog of finely crafted 
reproduction furniture line, with a historical perspective, 
dimensions, yardage requirements and finish options along 
with pricing. Send check or money order for $25. 


137-139-Reed Bros. Hand carved indoor and outdoor fur- 
niture and accessories for luxury homes, hotels, restaurants, 
resorts. Custom woodcarving our specialty. Circle (#137) $15 
U.S.; (#138) $20 Canada/Mexico; (#139) $25 all others. 


140-Renaissance. Renaissance offers to the trade a full- 
color binder of cast stone planters, tables, statuary and 
mantels. No charge with resale number. To the trade only. 


141+Roche-Bobois. The international collection of exclu- 
sive, contemporary furniture is presented in a 100-page, 
full-color catalog. Exciting new concepts in leather and 
fabric seating, wall systems, occasional tables, bedroom 
and dining room furniture. $10. 

142*Summer Hill Ltd. A unique line of furniture, fabrics 
and wallcoverings made to last from generation to genera- 
tion. Timeless yet fresh, the designs are created by Rela 
Gleason. Catalog, $55. 

143-Trosby. Manufacturers of the finest English reproduc- 
tion furniture for home and office. Catalog illustrates over 
100 pieces. Our custom capability is unlimited. $12. 

144> Please send me all of the free items in this category. 


JEWELRY & WATCHES/FASHION 


145-Dooney & Bourke. For a catalog of the complete 
Cabriolet collection, call (800) 226-9041 or visit us at 
www.dooney.com 

146+ Jewelry by Gauthier. Exclusively displays the cre- 
ative works of wear Art. Award-winning jewelry designer 
Scott Gauthier’s workmanship is unprecedented and his 
imagination is limitless. Explore the beauty and elegance. 
147+ Patek Philippe. Discover the heritage of the world’s 
finest watchmaker. For a free catalog, call (212) 581-0870. 


KITCHEN AND BATH 


148-American Society of Interior Designers. Free 
“Knowledge and Solutions” kit, call (800) 610-ASID. Free 
interior design referral service, call (800) 775-ASID (resi- 
dential) or (800) 610-ASID (commercial). Visit our web- 
site at www.interiors.org. 

149-American Standard. We Want You To Love Your 
Bathroom-a bathroom guidebook from American 
Standard overflowing with facts, ideas and inspiration. 
32-page brochure. $2. 

150*Ann Sacks Tile & Stone. Our 160-page color cata- 
log is filled with product lines and decorating ideas, $18. 
Also available is our free brochure, listing dealer and show- 
room locations. 


151+*Canac Kitchens, A Kohler Company. Full-color 
“Kitchen Planner” is the ultimate guide for creating the 
kitchen you've always wanted. Easy-to-read and loaded 
with pictures. $5. 

152°Christians Interior Design. Handmade in England, 
this famous manufacturer offers five classic styles which 
carry through their range of luxury kitchens, bedrooms, 
bathrooms and study. The Christians Book of Furniture 
has received international acclaim. $15. 
153*Downsview Kitchens. Euro-technology combines 
with American design flairs to make Downsview the pre- 
mier choice in kitchens, Send $5 for our 48-page color 
brochure or pick up a copy at your nearest showroom. 
Showroom info, call (905) 677-9354. $5. 

154-DuPont CORIAN®. Elegant and affordable design 
for the kitchen and bath. Color brochure with photo- 
graphs and suggestions for beautiful and practical ways 
to use CORIAN®. Call (800) 4-CORIAN or visit 
www.corian.com 


155°Franke. Innovative international manufacturer of 
highest quality stainless steel, synthetic, granite titanium 
sink systems, faucets, custom accessories, water filters and 
dispensing units. A myriad of design choices. Color 
brochure, call (800) 626-5771. 


156+ Gaggenau USA. Offering convection ovens, gas and 
electric cooktops, barbecues, steamers, fryers, hoods and inte- 
grated dishwashers. 64-page magazine with stunning photos, 
$5. Call (800) 936-5435 or visit www.Gaggenau.com 


157+Heritage Custom Kitchens, Inc. High-end custom 
cabinetry can be seen in this beautiful, 50-page full color 
brochure. Styles include traditional, Old World and con- 
temporary. $12. 

158° Kallista. Kallista brings its strength of elegant 
designs with enduring value to the kitchen and bath. Send 
$10 for a full-color catalog. 


159+KitchenAid. A complete line of thoughtfully 
designed appliances including a new dishwasher with stain- 
less steel interior, refrigerators, cooktops, built-in ovens, 
ranges, clothes washers, dryers and more. Please call 
(800) 422-1230 or visit www.KitchenAid.com. 


160-Kohler Bath & Kitchen Ideas. A complete set of 
full-color product catalogs covering baths and whirlpools, 
showers, lavatories, toilets and bidets, kitchen and enter- 
tainment sinks, faucets and accessories. Please call 

(800) 4KOHLER, ext. BA9. Kohler & Co. $8. 


161*La Cornue. A professional range available in 15 
porcelainized colors and 6 choices of trim, incorporating 
the best of everything in cooking including traditional 
“French Hot Plate”, BBQ, gas and electric ovens. Call 
(800) 892-4040 for $10 color catalog. 


162+Meyer Corporation...Anolon Professional. The 
first word in gourmet cookware. Appealing design, amaz- 
ing performance. Hard-anodized surface combined with 
DuPont's finest nonstick coating, Autograph”, guarantees 
food won’t stick. Call (800) 388-3872. 

163-+Miele Appliances. Superb European dishwashers, 
laundry products, ovens, cooktops and vacuum cleaners. 
Extraordinary products for ordinary tasks. To speak 
directly to your local Miele appliance dealer, call 

(800) 579-1167; your local vacuum dealer, (800) 694-4868. 
164-165 -Newport Brass. Circle (#164) for free 4-page 
full-color brochure featuring most popular models of faucets. 
Circle (#165) for full 100-page catalog showing all faucet sets, 
tub and shower sets and bath accessories, $10. 

166-Plain & Fancy Custom Cabinetry. Inviting, full- 
color catalog takes you through a wide range of exciting 
and beautiful ideas for kitchens, baths and furniture for 
any room in the home. Available East of the Mississippi 
only. $10. 

167+Poggenpohl U.S., Inc. World-renowned European 
kitchen and bath cabinetry manufacturer offers a large 
variety of front styles in wood, lacquer, laminates and 
stainless steel, from traditional to avant garde designs. 
Literature package, $15. Call (800) 987-0553. 

168+ Poliform. To order Poliform brochures illustrating 
our kitchens, closet systems, wall units, bedroom and din- 
ing room furniture, send $15 to Polilform, 1379 The 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, IL 60654 or call (312) 321- 
9600. Catalog free at showroom. 


169+ Quality Custom Cabinetry. Finest cabinetmaker 
in French, English, Shaker, or Olde World. Saturate 
yourself in our new 44-page book, showcasing the best 
in designs for kitchens, baths and libraries. Send $6 or 
call (800) 909-6006. 

170-Robern. Explore the Art of Storage. 24-page color 
booklet with ideas on the most innovative mirrored stor- 
age, lighting and accessories for the bath. Free. 

171*Rutt Custom Cabinetry. Let Rutt’s Design Folio 
inspire your creativity. Filled with classic styles and design 
concepts for virtually every room in your home. The only 
American cabinet maker who will design, cut, fit and finish 
to your specifications. $15. 

172+SieMatic Corporation. The SieMatic Kitchen Book 
is a 150-page full color book illustrating the finest in 
kitchen design. $19.95, 


173+Snaidero Kitchen & Design. It’s been said that 
Snaidero wrote the book on “Kitchen Design.” Now you 
can have your very own copy for only $25, with 194 pages 
of unique designs and space selutions, including collabora- 
tions with noted Ferrari stylist Pininfarina. 

174+Sub-Zero Freezer Company. Sub-Zero’s 700 Series 
offers convenient and versatile refrigeration anywhere in 
the home. This innovative design option takes refrigera- 
tion out of the kitchen-and into the bedroom, the hearth 
room or the media room. 


175*THG USA. Wildly expensive. And worth it. Fine 
decorative hardware from THG. Gorgeous accoutrements 
for your bath, spa, private luxurious spaces. Literature 
portfolio, $3. 

176°Viking Range Corporation. The originator of 
commercial-type equipment for the home, outfitting the 
ultimate kitchen with a full line of products, including 
cooking, ventilation, cleanup and refrigeration. Call 
(888) 845-4641. 





































177-Waterworks. Exclusive products include bath fit- 
tings and accessories, unique washstands, furniture, tile 
and stone. The only showroom in the country to offer 
this comprehensive selection of bath and kitchen compo- 

nents. Call (800) 899-6757. $10. i 


178*Wood-Mode, Inc. A beautiful 16-page brochure 
answers questions about cabinetry and illustrates many of — 
the door styles and finishes featured in the Wood-Mode 


line. Call (800) 635-7500. — 
179+ Please send me all of the free items in this category. 
LIGHTING 
180-Academy Lamps. Hand-wrought iron from our own. 
factory. The finest brass, bronze, crystal and alabaster 
imported from Europe. Sconces, chandeliers, lanterns, bil | 
liards, ceiling fixtures and exterior. Catalog, $10. Le 
181+Arte De Mexico. $8 catalog features over 400 differ- ‘Th 
ent hand-forged wrought iron lighting fixtures. For infor- 
mation, call (818) 508-0993 or visit www.artedemexico.com | y}y) 
182*Cooper Lighting/Iris. Enhance the design of your | . 
home. Iris’s commercial-style recessed luminaries pro- — tine 
vide unparalleled dramatic glare-free lighting. } fern 
Experience the lighting difference. See the potential | 
of your design in this 4-page brochure. of L 
183+Crystorama Lighting. Manufacturer of the finest and. 
Swarovski crystal, alabaster and traditional brass chande- — 
liers in North America, with product found in premier est 0 
hotels, clubs and residential homes worldwide. $5. | 
184°H.A. Framburg & Co. One of the finest traditions in an 
lighting offers over 400 styles including Gothic, Empire, hast 
Victorian, Georgian, Early American, Art Deco, Art 1 
Nouveau and Soft Contemporary. $15. ven! 
185+ James R. Moder Crystal Chandelier Inc. Cha 
Catalog of Crystal chandeliers trimmed with Strass®, 
Swarovski Crystals, hall baskets, Crystal vanity lights, acqu 
Crystal wall lights and custom Crystal chandeliers. $5 alon 
(refundable upon purchase). = 
186+Lutron Electronics Co. HomeWorks Integrated incl 
Lighting Control System video from Lutron Electronics fort 
showcases outstanding installations in several award-win- | 
ning custom homes and demonstrates the lifestyle benefits | s4j\j 
of lighting control. Call toll-free (877) 2-LUTRON. Free. el 
187+ Palmer Hargrave Lamps. An overview of the entire} * 
collection, including a variety of lamps, sconces, and cold 1 fbr 
ing fixtures. Free. a. 
188-R. Jesse & Company. Full-color catalog showing | S" 
our collections of floor, table, wall and pendant fixtures in | sly 
contemporary to more traditional lines. $35. 
189-Schonbek. Founded in Bohemia in 1970, Schonbek |, 0! 
is today the largest manufacturer of crystal chandeliers in F Leki 
North America. Contemporary, traditional and retro . 
designs. Custom design is also a specialty. Free video and inth 


literature. Telephone (800) 836-1892. 
190+ Please send me all of the free items in this category. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


191+Chestatee. Free brochure shows the property’s mas- 
ter plan and gives a brief amenity overview. 


192+The Island of Lana’i, Hawaii. The Koele Resort 
and The Resort at Manele Bay create one unique commu- - 
nity with two different lifestyles. Residential opportunities 
include a variety of townhomes, custom single-family 
homes and home sites. (Fee Simple). Call (808) 565-4800. 


193*Raymond Enkeboll Designs® 1996. Exquisite 
architectural woodcarvings. Color product catalog shows — 
capitals, moldings, onlays, panels available in maple red 
oak and cherry. $20. 

194*SwimEx Systems. Ina space no longer than 200 
square feet, the SwimEx pool’s adjustable laminar water 
flow, created by a patented paddle wheel propulsion sys- 
tem, lets you swim, run or exercise against a smooth deep 
water current. Free literature. + 

195+Zen Associates, Inc. Specializing in landscape aii 
tectural design services for both interior and exterior, contem- 
porary and traditional gardens. Full-color brochure, $10. 


TABLETOP q 


196 -197*Steuben. For nearly a century, the master 
glassmakers and designers of Steuben have been crafting 
the finest crystal into gifts of rare and timeless beauty. 
Call (800) 424-4240. Circle (#196) Seasonal Catalog, $2. 
Circle (#197) Full-color Annual Catalog, $8. 


198+ Swarovski Selection. A line of contemporary 
crystal objects for the home, designed by leading inter- 
national designers such as Andree Putman and Borek 
Sipek. The collection includes vases, bowls, clocks and 
candleholders. Call (800) 426-3088. 


199-Villeroy & Boch. Setting tasteful tables with excep- 
tional designs in china, crystal and silver. Styles for elegant 
entertaining or casual everyday dining. Free color booklet. — 


| 





COUnTHSY RANDOLPH & HEIN 

















@ Lelievre 

“The grand, grand tradition is 
what I like,” says Marie-Chris- 
tine de La Rochefoucauld, re- 
ferring to the silks and damasks 
of Lelievre (33-1-43-16-88-00) 
and ‘Tassinari & Chatel. Grand- 
est of the grand is Tassinari’s 
lampas, or satin damask, which 
has two sets of warps and is wo- 
ven in rich colors. Tassinari & 
Chatel, founded in 1680, was 
acquired by Lelievre in January 
along with its documents, which 
include orders from Louis XVI 
for the private rooms at Ver- 
sdilles and textiles by Philippe 
de La Salle, the 18th-century 
fabric designer. One of his de- 
signs for Marie Antoinette, a 
silk pattern of oak leaves and 
acorns, as reinterpreted by 
Lelievre, now frames a window 
in the firm’s Paris showroom. 


Marie-Christine de 
La Rochefoucauld, 
right, at Lelievre 


Galbraith & Paul’s 
Heat Wave fabric 


in tangerine, below 





COURTESY RANDOLPH & HEIN 


MARINA FAUST 


@ Galbraith & Paul 

At Randolph & Hein’s New 
York showroom (212/826- 
9898), there is a new collection 
of hand-block-printed silk 
fabrics from Galbraith & Paul, 
a firm that is also known for its 
papermaking. Among the fab- 
rics are Sunflower, a design of 
large stylized celadon-and- 
beige blossoms on indigo; 
Spiral, a pattern of swirling 
lines that comes in gold or 
celadon; Heat Wave, an explo- 
sion of daisy medallions against 
a background of flame images; 
and Leaf, a pattern of spindly 
leaf shapes in celadon. 


COURTESY EDWARD FIELDS 





® Edward Fields 

Field & Garden is a new carpet 
from Edward Fields (212/310- 
0400) with red and pink flowers 
on a background of shades of 
green. The design is in a paint- 
erly style. Shoji, a wool-and-silk 


COURTESY POLLACK & ASSOCIATES 


IOLLACK & ASSOCI, 








@ Pollack & Associates 

Pollack & Associates (212/421- 
8755) has a new large weave 
called Szileyman, suggesting the 
Ottoman origins of the pattern, 
which has brocaded flowers 
against a ribbed ground. Siiley- 
man Grille is the coordinate. 





At Pollack & Asso- 
ciates, Szileyman 
Grille, top, and 
Siileyman, above 


Field & Garden 
wool rug, left, 
at Edward Fields 
in New York 

Ace has a erid f pale br 
carpet, has a grid of pale brown, 
rust and beige squares reminis- 
cent of the Wiener Werkstatte. 
An Emile-Jacques Ruhlmann 
design inspired Bagatelle’s pat- 
tern of overlapping stars. 

continued on page 278 











FINE REPRODUCTIONS 


indel Furniture Company 

has introduced new 
reproductions of important 
pieces from the Winterthur 
Museum, including two tables 
by Charles-Honoré Lannuier, a 
Frenchman who helped to de- 
fine New York Empire furni- 
ture. The Lannuier card table is 
an exact copy of the original, 
which was owned by Dolley 


Madison and may have been 
used in the White House. 
Among Kindel’s adaptations are 
a Philadelphia Empire canopy 
bed (below) and a Lannuier 
lamp table in mahogany with 
ebonized paw feet and lyre- 
shaped panels between the legs. 
Kindel Furniture Company, 100 
Garden St., Grand Rapids, MI 
49501; 616/243-3676. 





FRAN BRENNAN 





ANTIQUES IN TEXAS 


heir antiques are very 

decorative, and they 

work hard to cover 
other markets and bring things 
back so that I don’t have to 
leave town,” Texas designer 
Richard Holley says of Hous- 
ton dealers David Lewis and 
Ernest Maese. The pair have 


TAILOR-MADE SHADES FROM BOSTON 


hough he’s based in New 

York, designer Richard 
Keith Langham goes to 
Boston to have lampshades 
(right) made for his clients. The 
reason, he says, is Blanche P. 
Field. “I can give them the 
most difficult designs, and they 
turn them right around,” Lang- 
ham says. “I like to do layered 
things with fabrics from the 


fashion world; no matter what I 


send, they do an impeccable job.” 


: P. Field was a turn-of- 
2 
ce Bostonian who 
mad mpshades for the gre: 


houses in Newport, Rhode I: 





land. The firm was passed down 
through her family and, finally, 
to partners John Schieffelin 

and Stephen Walk. Today’s 
Blanche P. Field counts Bunny 


Williams, Bruce Gregga and 


Juan Pablo Molyneux as clients. 


Says Schieffelin, “We make our 
own frames, and that gives us a 
tremendous range.” The inven- 
tory of shades sounds like a 
Gilbert and Sullivan patter 
song: “We do pleated, smocked, 
shirred, parchment and paper,” 
he adds. Blanche P. Field, 1 De- 
sign Center Pl., Boston, MA 
02210; 617/423-0715. 


four shops, but Holley (above, 
at the shop) is partial to their 
flagship location on Ferndale, 
Lewis and Maese, which is 
filled with 17th- through 19th- 
century American and English 
furniture, chandeliers, mirrors, 
porcelain and paintings. The 
pieces range from a 100-year- 
old Chinese glazed jug for 
$180 to a $24,000 turn-of-the- 
century Baccarat chandelier, 
and Holley says that each visit 
yields something unexpected, 
such as a set of cognac-colored 
velvet draperies, a ca. 1800 
Scandinavian painted chair 
and an American serpentine 
mahogany chest from about 
1800. Although they get an 
occasional container from 
Europe, Lewis and Maese find 
most of their antiques in the 
U.S. Lewis and Maese, 2940 
Ferndale, Houston, TX 77098; 
713/942-7200. 0 
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INTERNATIONAL = Since 1959 available through fine Mae Leta and interior Cae 


All products manufactured by Phylrich International are covered by a lifetime warranty. 
For our complete 6 color catalog send $25.00 (outside U.S. $50.00), or phone us for the location of our distributor nearest you. 
Department P21, 1000 North Orange Drive, Los Angeles, CA 90038-2318, Call 323.467.3143 or 800.PHYLRICH (800.749.5742) 





Pages 56-72: 

‘THOMAS PHEASANT, INC. 
1029 THIRTY-THIRD STREET N.W. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20007 
202/337-6596 


INTRODUCING NEW LINES 


Pages 76-83: 

VICENTE WOLF ASSOCIATES, INC. 
333 West THIRTY-NINTH STREET 
New York, New York 10018 
212/465-0590 


CARSON’Ss INC. 
910/887-3544 


Casa BiguE INc. 
910/472-7700 


‘TYNDALE 
773/384-0800 


Mimi Lonpon, INc. 

8687 MELROSE AVENUE 

Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90069 
310/855-2567 


CAMPION A. PLATT, ARCHITECT 
155 StixtH AVENUE 

New York, New York 10013 
212/463-0028 


CHRISTOPHER TEKVERK 
318/672-5429 


RocGers & GOFFIGON 
212/888-3242 


DIAMOND Baratta DesiGn, INc. 
270 LAFAYETTE STREET 

New York, New York 10012 
212/966-8892 

For fabrics, call 212/966-6003 


SALLY METCALFE 

GEORGE SPENCER DECORATIONS 
4 WEsT HALKIN STREET 

LONDON SWIX 8JA, ENGLAND 
44-171-235-1501 

Available in U.S. at Christopher Norman 
212/644-4100 


FOCUS ON COLOR 


Pages 86-102: 

BARBARA BARRY INCORPORATED 
9526 Pico BOULEVARD 

Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90035 
310/276-9977 


AD DIRECTORY 


A listing of the designers, architects and 


galleries featured in this issue 


GREG JORDAN INCORPORATED 
504 East SEVENTY-FOURTH STREET 
New YorK, NEw York 10021 
212/570-4470 


CHRISTOPHER NORMAN 
212/644-4100 


SCALAMANDRE 
800/932-4361 


STARK CARPET 
212/752-9000 


GEOFFREY BRADFIELD INC. 
105 East SIxTy-THIRD STREET 
New York, New York 10021 
212/758-1773 


DALMA DECORATIVE PAINTING 
201/768-5198 


OLp WorLD WEAVERS/STARK CARPET 
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New York, New York 10022 
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PETER MARINO + Assoc. ARCHITECTS 
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